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VOLUME m. PART IV. 


Lights of Naruxz and Gosrzr blended. 
— — — — 


The Chriſtian Religion is, in all its Parts, adapted to the 

Nature and Circumſtances of Mankind; and it is 

not poſſible to ſee the Reaſonableneſs and Beauty of the 

Goſpel, without conſidering the Condition and Quality of 
thoſe for whole Uſe and Benefit it is deſigned. 

Bp Sherlock, Vol. IV. p. 100. 
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EIGHT or NATURE 
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VOL. IM. PART W. 


C0 R. AP. XXVI. 


Ding al for the cl of God 


JE have now craverted rhe holy guanad 
of Religion taking with-us the candle 
of Reaſon to aſſiſt in diſcoyering thoſe ſpots 
that had been obſcured by error, milapprehen- 


ſion, and injudicious zeal: we have found all 


the Buildings there erected upon the baſis of 
human nature, calculated to ſupply us moſt 
preſſing wants, and ſo contrived as to join in 
one uniform plan with the ſtructures of ſound- 
eſt Philoſophy. We have adventured, bur 
with revereatial and cautious boldneſs, to ap- 
proach the ſacred myfteries, have minutely ex- 
amined the theological Virtues, which are the 
ſum of all the law and the prophets, and 1 
may add of the Goſpel too, traced the divine 
SY ceconomy 
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in our hearts: for we have ſeen that divine 


— 
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4 Doing all for the Glory of C Chap. 26. 
the human ſpecies, and enquired into the na- 
tutte and efficacy of thoſe called divine ſervices, 
and of the ritual, endeavouring to clear them 
from the idea of magic: and arbitrary com- 


mand, too frequently annezed by the ill-de- 


or the unwary. It is now time to 


| Erik from the Khiiary inn the open 
world, that we may there exemplify in our 


practice the good ſentiments we have ſtored up 


ſervices are not in themſelves, 


of attaining it, and neceſſary expedients for 
keeping it alive; even Faith, though the ſole 
ſaving principle, is better flrengthened by 


works done in purſuance of its impolſes, than 


— — 
And the very which I have taken 


 Hght ic may appear to attach us more cloſely to 


our religious exerciſes, yet upon à nearer in- 
ſpeRion will be found relative to our commerce 
in the þuly world. For we cannot live always 
in a Church. we cannot paſs our whole time in 
hymns and halleluiahs; the 
tural] wants demand a ſhare of our attention, 
the care of our families, the duties of our call- 


of our na- 
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If then we're to do 


altar. | 
all around us, help to lift our hearts to heaven, 
and nothing more is needful than vigilance to 
our thoughts attentive to their object; but 


dangers, - 
us, the ttanſactious of the world ſeverally re- 


quire train of imdgination peculiar to them- 


. verfation and neceſſary re- 
ſelves, familiar conve ary 
creation are not of a nature to mingle with hea- 


venly ideas. All this is very true, but why 
: — ſhould 


ſhould they thitk it neceffary, that to do al 
things for the Glory of God we muſt have 
bim alveays'in the thoughts ? I can ſee no rea- 
ſon for ſuch an a 
 Injudicious zeal of ſome writers, who ſcem to 
require a perpetual devotion of mind even in 
the moſt triſſing employments. Whether they 
really mean ſo much as they expreſs I cannot 
K me to determine, their admirers will 
not ow them capable of this extravagance, 
but infill they are to be underſtood with ſorne 
reſtrictions : if ſo, they are ſurely to blame for 
not having marked out thoſe reſtrictions, for 
the ftrain wherein they talk of a devout in- 
tention running through all our actions univer- 
fally, is enough to make an unwary reader 
imagine he is to buckle his ſhoes, to waſh his 
hands, to call for the newſpaper at a coffee- 
houſe, with a direct intention of pleaſing God 
thereby, or they will be ſo many i and de- 
ſertions of his ſervice. 
But befides that ſuch inceſſant adoration is 
utterly impracticable, it would be miſchievous 
in many caſes; for there are vile and trivial of- 
fices whereto we are ſubjected unavoidably by 
the condition of our nature, as has been 
obſerved in the Chapters on Purity end Majeſty, 
among which to introduce a thought of God 
muſt tend greatly to his diſhonour, as defiling 
and debafing the idea of him in our hearts. 
thus-it is ſo far from being a a duty to have him 
always 
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unleſs from the 
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Chap. 26. Dain ol for he Gly of Gu 
ae 3 
upon ſome occaſions, where to gwe them re- 
ception would be highly irreverent, and a di- 
rect breach of the third commandmene : for ic 
is not for the bare faund of words uttered, bet 
for the intemperance of mind giving vent to 
them, that none will be holden guiltleſs who 
taketh the name of the Lord in vain, 

2. Nevertheleſs we are taught, Whether ye 
eat, or drink, or whatſoever ye do, do all io 
the Glory of God ; and reaſon joins in with the 
dictates of authority to add her ſanction to this 
precept. The ſtoics held, that the wiſe or per- 
fect man would act right becauſe it was right, 
and therefore would act invariably fo, for 
there is a right and a wrong in every minuteſt 
action: he then to whom rectitude is the ſole 
motive, will purſae it in trifles as well as mat- 
ters of moment: but the unwiſe, though many 
rimes doing right things, never a& rightly, be- 
cauſe they do them upon ſome other motive 
without which they would have omitted them, 
having no immediate love of rectitude for its 
own fake.” 

We have found in the courſe Ann 
that rectitude has not a ſubſtantiality or diſtinct 
eſſence of its own, but ſubſiſts in the relation 
to thoſe actions being right which 
upon every occaſion tend moſt effectually to 
happineſs. We have acknowledged that God 

A 4 can 
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its courſe, and is an evidence that forme great 
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— that at the ſame glance it — 
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appears, 
that we cannot be faid zo do the Will of God 
unleſs when we act upon that intention, when 
we chooſe obe out of ſeveral Alone in our 


to his glory, of any thing we can turn our 
hands to at preſent : and whoever could act in- 
variably chroughout all parts of his conduct 
upon this motive, how ſmall ſoever were his 
natural talents and. acquired accompliſhments, 
would be that perſect or wiſe man imagined by 
the Stoics, but never yet found, except once, 
among the Sons of Adam. 

It remains to be explained, how we can act 
always with intention to do the Will of God 
without having him always in our or 
how we can purſue an end without holding iʒt 
in contemplation during every ſtep of the pur- 
ſuĩt: and this we may quickly learn by reflect- 
ing on the narrowneſs of our own comprehen- 
ſion, which is ſeldom capable of retaining the 
whole plan of a deſign while attentive to the 
meaſures requiſite - for compleating it. If we 
may paſs a conjecture upon the bleſſed Spirits 
above, component parts of the Mundane Soul, 
they probably never loſe fight of their Maker 
for a moment ; becauſe their underſtanding is 


. 
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t the Attributes, to the plan of Providenec 
Sewing from thener, and to all the minute ob- 
jets requiſite for their direction in performing 
Logan, rorfondpey apts 
" fo that while bufied in giving motion to little 
particles of matter for carrying on the courſes 
of Nature, they can difcern the uſes of what 
they do, = bags yen rage 
order of the Univerſe, and happineſs of 
creatures wherein God is glorified. 
 wherefore our proſpects are ſcanty, and of thoſe 
lying within our compaſs there is only one 
ſmall ſpot in the centre that we can diſcern 
clearly and diſtinctiy, fo are forced to turn our 
eye ſucceſſively to the ſeveral parts of a ſcene 
before us to take the neceſſary guidance for our 
meaſures. When we have fixed upon the 
means requiſite for effecting a purpoſe, our 
whole attention to them is often little enough 


travels to London muſt not keep his eye 
continually gazing upon Paul's ſteeple, nor his 
thoughts ruminating upon the buſineſs he is to 
do, or pleaſures he is to take there: he muſt 
mind the road as he goes along, he muſt look 
for a good inn, and take care to order accom- 

horſe. 


| 
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journey and every part of it, while 
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horſe. But whatever ſteps we take in profe- 
cution of ſome end, are always afcribed rhereto 
as to their motive, and wo are "faill in common 
propriety of ſpeech to act all along with inten- 
tion to gain our end, though we have it not 
every moment in view. So if our traveller 
come to town upon a charitable deiign to ſac- 
cour fome family in affliction or diſtreſs by his 
counſel, his company, his labours, his intereſt 
or any other ſeaſonable affiſtance, his whole 


the way, while buſtling through a crowd, while 
baiting at the inn, was an act of charity per- 
formed with a benevolent intention. 
In like manner whatever ſchemes we lay out 
upon the principle of glorifying God by pro- 
moting the happineſs of his creatures or any 
one of them, whether they lead us to the care 
of our health, or our properties, to common 
buſineſs or recreation, we may be truly and 
properly ſaid to act with intention to his Will, 
though during the proſecution we ſhould be 
„ . rr 
up with ſenſible objects. 

When buſied in my Chapters, ne 
trace the mazes of Providence and ſho that in 
the ſevereſt diſpenſations they never terminate 
upon evil, how defective ſoever the perform- 
ance, the intention ſeems to be good : after 
tuiling awhile the ideas begin to darken, the 
ama a. evoked. 1 

hauſted ; 
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12 
hauſted; I then perceive the beſt thing I can 
do for proceeding on any work, is to lay in a 
freſh ſtock by ſome exerciſe or diverfion, which 


teleſcope with recruited vigour. 80 1 fally 
forth from my cavern in queſt of any little 
amuſement that may offer : perhaps there is an 
exhibition of pictures; I gaze around like Cy- 
mon at Iphigenia, with ſuch judgement as un- 
iaſtructed nature can ſapply ; I meet with my 


acquaintance ; one being connoiſſeur in painting 


entertains me with criticiſms founded upon the 
rules of art, which come in at one ear and go 


out at tother; others tell me of the weather, 


of general warrants, of a very clever political 
pamphlet, a rhapſody of Rouſſeau's, or a ſlan- 
derous poem, which becauſe I am a ſtudious 


man and a lover of wit, they recommend to 


my peruſal : I endeavour to join in the conver- 
ſation as well as my penury of faſhionable 
materials will permit, and cut ſuch jokes as I 
can, to enliven it. If an interval happens 
wherein there is nothing to engage my ſenſes, 
preſently the Mundane Soul, and links of con- 
neQioa forming the general intereſt will be at- 
tempting to intrude upon me, but I ſhut them 
out with might and main, for fear they ſhould 
draw off the ſupply of ſpirits as faſt as ic comes 
in: for recreation is now my buſineſs, and the 
ſublimeſt ideas which might draw on a labour 
of thought, would defeat my purpoſe. Never- 
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may enable me to reſume the microſcope and 


—_ 


fight * if my firſt defign reference 
— I be ſaid without 
— hd, 
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14 Doing ell-for the Gliry of God: Chap. 26. 
the buſineſs of his praſeſſion, in the manage=. 
ment of his family, in che cares of his health, 
in his contracts and bis contentions, in his. 
fures, whether he cats or drinks, or whatſo- 


preceetiings bear do our principal concern, ſa 
fires, or ſhall ſtand 'wholly inactive. Where- 
1 x 


Chap. 26. Doing all fer. the Glyy of God. 5 
their diſtin provinces belonging. ſeparately to 
each; ſometimes we are to labour for one, and, 
ſometimes for the other: for to make age in 
every fingle inſtance ſubſervient and aiding 9 
the other, however -conceivable in ſpeculation. 
mortal man to compaſe. This maſt be acknow-. 
ledged true: for my part I cannot pretend to 
come near. it, nor do I know the man that. 
does; but we have all reaſon engugh to join in, 
the confeſſion, We have not doge thoſe things 
which we ought to have done, and we have 
done thoſe things which we ought not to have 
done, and there is no health in us. To hat 
purpoſe then may it be ſaid, is a plan of con- 
duct requiring the ſoundeſt vigorous health 
preſcribed to us, who can never, expect to ex- 
ecute it with our infirm diſeaſed conftjrutions'?, | 
To this purpoſe, becauſe by conſtant diligence. 
we may rectify ſome of the. diforders in our 
ſpiritual body, and fince we know not in what 
particulars that may. be capable of amendment, 
it behoves us to try in all, and extend our aim 
beyond our expectation, for ſo we are warrant- 
ed to do by the beſt agproved authorities. 

was an ideal character nobody could come op 
to: we Chriſtians are taught. to look up to the 
per fect : pattern of uaſinning obodienct, of en- 
| durance 


ul ae a conſtunt object of our wiſh and defire. 


Therefore we! nttd tot be terrified on finding 
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command 2nd duty, which of courſe molt ba- 
niſh fear, for ſo long as a man can proceed 
upon an "habitual fincere defire of 
God, he need never ftand in fear of the devil; 
and their minds would be more at caſe to ex- 
amine the remote tendencies of their actions, 
and diſcover little profits to be made of thoſe 
which are not produCtive of greater. 
Thos the idea with which we ſhall be likely 
to make the largeſt S in our work is 
this, to eſteem abſolute perſection an invalu- 
able treaſure, the ultimate object of our wiſhes, 
but without tion. of ever attaining or 
even making any large firides towards it, yet 
fond of every little advance that can be made 
thereto as a profit gained: for this will always 
be the caſe with him who has any purpoſe 
ſtrongly at heart, if he deſpairs of effecting 
it compleatly, he will be vigilant, induſtrious 
and joyful ro compaſs it partly, in every in- 
ſtance where he can. 
It is commonly faid,. a trader will never 
grow rich who deſpiſes ſmall gains; and with 
equal truth it may be ſaid the man will never 
grow virtuous, ho deſpiſes r 
his virtue. Therefore as we are 
learn prudence from the unjuſt ſteward, in like 
manner we may take the wiſe of this world for . 
our ſtandard, whereby to try the ſincerity. of 
our love of rectitude, or zeal for the divine 


glory. The merchaiit enters upon his traffic 
B without 


Y 
* 


to get 4 million if he could, but judging chat 


purſues them without anxious ſolicitude which 
would not 


. yet being nile 


r 


without, hoynds to his wiſhes, he would be glad 


impgſſble, he ſines his expectations lower: he 


help him forward, not does he think 
bimſelf undone if he ſhould fall hoct of them; 
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how to turn whatever lies before bim to ſame 
account, the beſt whereof it is capable. Por 
where the treaſure is there the heart will be 


4. B down aint ers 
tions, I ſhall now proceed to draw out my no- 
tion of the perfect Wiſeman or Chriſtian Sage, 


His firſt ſtep 33 
rough conviction of his judgment, that acting 
for the divine Glory is ating moſt for his own 
benefit: for while he purſues that end becauſe 
continually .chimed in his ears, beragſe it will 
raiſe his character above the reſt of mankind, 
neglecting it, cuſtom, or vanity, or fear, is his 
real motive, and the Will of God only a ſecon : 
dary aim ſubſervient to the others. Thoſe 
motives may be expedient and neceliiny for 
rouũng the thoughtleſs to a ſenſe of i n 
—_ are ly ä 


all for the Glory of God. Chap. 26. 
any man ſet in it until he can 


20 Doing 
right way, nor 


Aion mn —— 
defire cannot be acquired without his 
being perfectly fatisfied, that it will conduct 
to happineſs more effectually than any other 
way he can take. 

For I have obſerved all N chat Self lies 
at the bottom of every thing we do; in all our 


No to have this foundation firm and ſtable, 
it will be neceſſary to examine the ground 
whereon it lies: ſuch as are fo happy as to re- 
poſe an intire confidence in the dictates of au- 


thority, are taught from thence that God will 


love thoſe who love him, and will give them 
unſpeakable rewards with his own hands in 
to the endeavours wherewith they 
have ftrove to live in conſtant obedience to his 
commands. But there may be ſome perſons 


jel pillve to convition, defirons — 
WT = ' | the 


a hearty defire of advancing 
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the doctrines taught them explained, and cor- 
roborated by human. reaſon, and believing God 
the Author of univerſal Nature, which be 
wanted neither power nor intelligence to plan 
out in ſuch manner as ſhould anſwer all his 
purpoſes in every minute particular, they may 
think it more conſonant with this idea to ſup- 
poſe, that 'reward accrues by natural conſe- 
quence of the proviſions made in the original 
conſtitution of things, than that it ſhould be 
conferred directly by an occaſional act of Om- 

If there be any thing in the foregoing ſheets 
conducive towards explaining how this may 
come to paſs by means of the ſpiritual body 
and the general intereſts, ic will deſerve their 
confideration : but by whatever proceſs they 
arrive at their conclufion, it will behove them 
to proceed calmly and cautiouſly, that there be 
no breaks nor weak places in the line, to ex- 
amine well their ſeveral deductions, to fee 
they follow cloſely and evidenily from one 
another. This conviction being well eſtabliſh- 
ed, there need no longer be retained any 
thought of Self: for it is not uncommon in 
the inveſtigations of reaſon, for aſſent to paſs 
by tranſlation from the premiſes to the con- 
cluhon, which from thenceforward takes the 
nature of a ſelf-evident truth, aſſented to upon 
inſpection without aid of any proofs to ſupport 
it: and fo defire is frequently tranſlated from 
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an end to the means believed certainly condu- 
cive towards it, which thenceforth become an 
theroto without thought of the end that firſt 
made: them defirable. Therefore in whomſo- 
ever tho tranſlation is perfectly formed by hav- 
fulcing the divine glory is his own 
weſt interefts, the latter object may ſafely be 
diſcarded as ſuperfluous and cumberſome to his 
thoughts, and following of courſe upon the 
former; which he will take up as his ruling 
principle of action, the main intention wherein 
ell his ſchemes and contrivances center. 
5 8 how well ſoever 
eftablithed in underſtanding, will not fuf- 
fice, as reſting in ſpeculation alone; for it is 
apt to grow languid and feeble by time, or be 
overwhelmed by continual converſe among ob · 
jects of a different kind, and it is notorious wo 
have often a very faint ſenſe of things we are 
fully convinced in our judgments to be true. 
Therefore the next ſlep in the towards 
Perſection I conceive muſt be, by turning the 
— ns bh wed fledy partke- 
— ne tp 33 : 
which way only it will become a practical! 
principal of action. 
For perſuaſion is the ſpring that conſtantly 
actuates our conduct; our pleafarcs, our pains 


lowing” updn the 
| flanding we have, it is a right and faving 

Faith ; when built upon prejudice, paſſion, of 
vanity, it is a falſe faith, a ſuperſtition, of 
hereſy. Therefore the judgment being well 
ſatisfied of rhe univerſal dominion of Provi- 
dence, of the divine Goodneſs ordering all 
things for the greateſt happineſs of the creation, 
of the connection of intereſts amoug the crea- 
tures, that doing the Will of God with inten- 
tion fo to do is incomparably more advan- 
tageous than doing it accidentally and unknow- 
ingly, that every act of ſuch doing will re- 
dound to foie benefit of the performer, and 
that the tendency of actions to the greater good 
oz pleaſure of our fellow creatures here upon 
B 4 carth 
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earth is our ſure direction to know what is 
agreeable to his Will; theſe points having 


to the imagination with a ftriking vigour and 
unreſerved affent : from whence will naturally 


I ure to God himſelf, nor of 
their being an indiſpenſible obligation, nor 


Chap. 26, Doing all for the Glory of G 25 

IS 2 38 
ſhame and the deſire — 
ployed ſometimes and wich ſome perſons, for 
where the true principle is wanting we. mult 
ſupply irs place with ſueh ſuccedaneums as can 
be got, but they are only ſaccedaneums very 
d creep expe om 
them, nor is devotion ever ſo compleatly accept- 
able, as when performed upon inclination, becauſe 
apprehended a profitable exerciſe. It is the want 
of this intention that makes people righteous 
over much, which can never be unleſs a miſ- 
taken righteouſneſs placed in the very ads of 
devotion, and not in the habitual tenour of 
mind to be produced thereby. Which babit 
may be compared to the pole in the human 
body, ſupplying life and vigour to the whole, 
giving the ſpring to all motions as well natural 
as voluntary, working ſmoothly and uniformly, 
and continuing conſtantly to beat even at times 
when we do not perceive it. But raptures, 
tranſports and extalies may be compared to 
brandy : it is an excellent cordial when the 
ſtomach is cold or the ſpirits fatigued, and may 


de preſcribed ſomewhat copiouſly to lampiſh 


flegmatic conſtitutions ; but the continual uſe 
of it will infallibly' weaken the pulſe, and en- 
ervate the body, overthrowing that very pur- 
poſe it was firſt given to promote. 
Thus we fee it is not meerly the fincerity 
but the rectitude of intention which gives the 
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Fe Lak is nothing ; ſo if we riſe early 
a Plalehs every third hour of the 
AS KO gk fr 
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of charity towards God and towards man, and 
chat ſound faith in the Attributes which is the 
of the other two, much more if they 
; him gloomy, miſtruſiful, deſponding, 

peeviſh 


AVOCATIONS : 
therefore 
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therefore though we are not to ſeek temptations 
purpoſely, yet have we canſe to rejoice at them 
when ſent by Providence, becauſe then there is 
alſo a way provided; for our eſcape in better 
plight than when we fell into them. 

The condition of human nature upon earth, 
andevery thing belonging thereto, is of divine 
appointment, and we may truſt the Power and 
Wiſdom. of God far having fo ordered it, as 
thas in every partienlar it contributes ſome way 
cupations there is ſomething relative to that 
end, and it is our buſineſs to find out the re- 
ference: for though we may anſwer the end 
undeſignedly, yet it has been ſhown above, that 
doing what God is willing ſhould. be done is 
not doing his Will, unleſs diſcerned to be ſuch, 
Hence in every meaſure lying under our op- 
tion, there is a right or a wrong courſe to be 
taken ; the right is that which to the beſt of 
our. diſctrament will tend to add ſomething, 
great or ſmall, nearly or remotely, to the good 
of the creatures, wherein the glory of God is 
manifeſted. Nor need we be diſheartened at 
the triflingneſs of the addition, for if it was 
all that the opportunity given us would allow, 
it was all that was wanted for us to do; while 
we do our beſt upon the occaſion, we do the 
whole of our duty in that inftance, and both 
follow and ſtrengthen our main intention as 


well 
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well in trifles, as in matters of greater mo- 


7. The man then whom we are 
to deſcribe, will endeavour to lay out his whole 
m— beginning with 
principal branches from whence the reſt are 
2 he will ſurvey his talents, his im- 
provements, his circumſtances and ſituation of 
life in order to diſcern how they may be beſt 
turned to anſwer his main intention, not eſteem- 
ing ic neceſſary to do important ſervices, but 
to acquit himſelf of thoſe whereto he is 
ſuited, be they greater or leſs. For nothing is 
infignificant in the hand of Providence who per- 
fets mighty works by a multitude of 'agencs, 
and affigns a neceſſary ſhare therein to the 
feebleſt, ſo that the common labourer and the 
equal importance in the eye of heaven with the 
king and the hero. 

Having fixed upon his way of life, and prin- 
cipal courſes of em r, he will next con- 
ſider what aids he may avail himſelf of for 
carrying him through them; well knowing that 
every thing is not to be done by meer dictate of 
underſtanding, but recourſe muſt be had to ap- 
petite, habit and imagination, to execute what 
reaſon has planed our. For God and nature 
have given us various a „and the fitua- 
tion in ſociety wherein Providence has placed 
* throws upon us many aims and defires 

which 
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uire his diſpatch, he will ſtrive to go through 
chem with #2. ſe eclaOancy and. RTE. 
of mind as polſible ; for God ſends not evils to 
afflict his creatures, but for ſome. gracious par- 
poſe, and whoever receives. them. as fuch, and. 
can preſet ve the moſt tranquillity under them. 
beſt fulfils his Will and „ 16 ry 
Nor will he deſpiſe the embelliſhments, enjay 
„ 
and modes which contribute to encreaſe them - 
for the Glory of Gad is manifeſted in the hap-. 
r 


mite added ta che ſam of happineſs, and what 
ever tends. ta promote. it, does nat only ace. 


contradut, but is an actual furtherance of his 
main intention. 

But beſides the direct addition to happineſs 
that innocent pleaſures make of themſelves, 
they may enter as parts into ſame of the prin- 
cipal lines of the defign : for they give a mation 
and briſkneſs to the 2 they 
promote commerce and 


—ůůů — — 
racters, capacities and ways, at * 
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of charity, make them readier and more capa- 
— INNER NgS; oy bop 
to the health, to keep the vital juices 
from 
nor is 


and the ſpirits from languor ; 
is it a ſmall ſervice they do even towards 


but when the heart is at caſe within itſelf, it 
can take a fair furvey_of the bleffings of Pro- 


tification, and be in good humour with all 


around, delighting to communicate the joy ir 
feels; which muſt avail confiderably to ſtrength - 
en our Faith, to enliven our Hope, and encreaſe 
our Charity. £ 

8. Thus the common occupations of life, 
the appetites, the ordinary purſuits of the world, 
the familiar intercourſe among ſociety, the pro- 
penfity to diverſion and amuſements being ca- 
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_ — that is likely to hap- 


95 carry the whole chain per- 


But he need not 


petuall head, for if he be careful to hang 
ay hy upon each other without ſuf- 


ſenſe enabling him to diſtinguiſh the right 
—_— in every action, upon view, with- 
ED = Gs 
And whatever is done with a conſcioaſneſs 
being right upon the occaſion, may be counted 
done upon the grand principle from whenee 
the opinion of its rectitude was derived, * 
though appetite and imagination p< xk 
actuating ſprings : becauſe in this caſe they do not 
a& originally by their own impulſe, but as 
2 


— ing a difficulty in working down- 
bom may ay 2 
to guide him in the common tranſactions 
life, he will find it often expedient to proceed 
the contrary way, endeavouring to hang his or- 
dinary employments upon that aim by obſerva- 
tion of the reference they bear thereto, and 
confideration of what conſequence muſt follow 
upon their omiſſion. If he were to give over 


* his 


, 
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his trade or profeflion, would the world be 


better ſupplied for his inaCtivity ? if he could 
throw afide all defire of profit or credit in his 
" ſhould he proceed in it fo briſkly 
and effeQually ? if he fings pſalms every third 
hour, and hunts ſermons to hear 
ing of Chriſt and him crucified, will it 
make him more induſtrious or expert in his 
buſineſs, or in any way more ſerviceable to his 
fellow creatures ? Were he careleſs of his health 
or his eſtate, or negligent in his economy, 
would any benefit redound therefrom to him- 
ſelf or the public, or any glory to God? Should 
he beſtow all his goods to feed the poor, why 
ſhould not that which is a duty and a praiſe to 
him, be ſo to other people? and if all others 
did the fame, would the poor be more induſ- 
trious, or the world better ſupplied with ac- 
commodations and neceffaries, or the honeſt 
trader, who does not deal in commodities 
wanted by the poor, have better cuſtom? Had 
men no attention to ſelf-intereſt in making bar- 
gains, would there be leſs impofition or more 
ſagacity, or truer eſtimation of things paſſing 
in commerce? Were they tamely to put up 
with all injuries, overlook all miſdemeanors, 
nor ſeek redrefs from the law upon any occa- 
fion, would good order, honeſty and juftice 
abound more in the world ? Did he forbear lay- 
ing out a garden, ornamenting his houſe, or 
taking a tour of diverſion he is inclined to, 
| ſhould 
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ſhould he beſtow his time, his thoughts, or his 
money to better purpoſe, either of his own or 
of the public, in any other way? Did he 
ſurceaſe the common civilities and little inter- 
courſes of kindneſs practiſed 
ance, would he have better leifure to 


important ſervices? and if theſe things 
bave their uſes, is there not a uſe in learning 


the forms and rules which may render him ex- 
pert in them? Did he abſtain from all diverſion 
and pleaſure, ſhould he paſs the minutes ſaved 
from them with more ſolace of mind, or greater 
emolument to himſelf or others; and could 
they be pleaſures, were he totally to damp 


among acquaint- 
perform 


that taſte and appetite which conſt itutæ their 


eſſenee? 
9. Having by foch eaquiries ſatiched himklf 


that all theſe things in their proper ſeaſons, are 


nearly or remotely ſubſervient in ſome degree 
to the main end, he will five to comprehend 
them all within his ſcheme, marſballing each 
in due order, attentive to important advantages 
when opportunity ſerves, but on failure of ſuch, 
eſteeming every little profit that may be made 
upon the occaſion, be it no more than that of 
a tranſient amuſement, worthy his notice. And 
as in every engagement how trifling ſoever, 
there is an aim to be purſued, he will apply 
ſuch j and obſervance to attain it, as 
the object deſerves : but having well ſettled the 
reference his under aims ** + 
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them ſeverally for the ti | 
that for the line of redtinade, 2 
moſt effectually to his preſent pur- 
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feſt, that Religion is no fach melancholy, 1a- 
borious, auftere, romantic, and forbidding a 
thing, as too commonly imagined, and that it 
ever appears fo, is owing to the rags of diſguiſe 
ſown upon it by craft, by error, ſuperſtition, 
enthuſiaſm and inconfiderate zeal. For the 
common bufineſs of life, the cares of our health, 
of our poſſeſſions, of our reputation, our pru- 
dence in dealings, our contentions and animad- 
verſions, may be brought to bear a part in it; 
our appetites, taſtes, averſions and acquired 
habits may be employed in its ſervice : our fa- 
forms of behaviour, our recreations, amuſements 
and pleaſures may be made ſubſervient to it; 
and we may many times be ſerving God by do- 
ing the fame things that are done by thoſe, 
who never have him in their thoughts. Ir for- 
bids us no pleaſures, but ſuch as we ſhould rue 
for in the conſequences ; it enjoins us no la- 
bours, but ſuch as a prudent man would gladly 
undertake for the profits accruing from them ; 
it drives into no troubles, that are not the pur- 
chaſe of greater enjoyments ; it doubles the re- 
lih of innocent pleafures by a thankful and joy- 
ful reflection upon that bounty from whence 
they flow ; it lightens the infirmities of nature 
and preſſures of fortune, by teaching us to 
conſider them as neceſſary burdens for ſome 
important ſervice whereof we ſhall ſhare in the 
adyantage, and to ſtrive for our preſent tran- 

C 3 quillity 
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quillity of mind in ſupporting them manfully = 
it finds conſtant engagement for our attention” 
becauſe in every ſituation there is ſomething 
to be done which we may eſteem a profic 
gained. | 
For God and reaſon bid us be happy, and 
Religion is but the ſcience of attaining happi- 
neſs; while purſuing our real advantages, and 
contriving wiſely to increaſe our ſtock of plea- 
fares, we do his Will; it is only when for want 
of thought and contrivance, or of reſolution, 
we follow preſent pleaſure in preference to 
greater which will be Joſt thereby, that we 
diſobey and diſhonour him: ſo that we may 
ſay no man ever yet offended his Maker, 
meerly by pleaſing himſelf, but by averlook- 
ing thoſe evil conſequences which ſuch indul- 
gence will draw behind. Whoever therefore 
has arrived at ſuch knowledge of the uſes and 
rendencies of Religion, as will make him diſ- 
cern it to be, what it really is, the true art of 
pleaſure, need no longer think of duty or obli - 
gation: for when the idea of duty is gone by 
being turned into inclination and proſpect of 
advantage in thoſe particulars which were the 
objeQs of it, no damage can enſue from the 
_ boſs. 
Perhaps it will be urged, that ſuch diſcern- 
ment is not preſently to be gained: I believe 
it is not, nor is any ſcience or {kill I ever heard 
of 10 be acquired without time and application, 
and 
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and during the progreſs there will be doubts, 
difficulties and perplexities, which yet will gra- 
dually leſſen. But men are fo unreaſonable 
they expect to buy underſtanding and ſenti- 
ments as they do wares ready made, at a ſhop: 
if they give orders to their upholder to furnith 
a houſe, as ſoon as he has ſent in what is pro- 
per, they find themſelves inſtantly in poſſeſſion 
of every thing uſeful and convenient for a fa- 
mily : ſo they expect that by running over a 
book of morality by way of amuſement curſo- 
rily, forgetting each page as they go on to the 
next, it ſhould, like the upholder, without 
further care of their own, immediately throw 
in, as it were by inſpiration, all the good qua- 
lities recommended therein. But all the ex- 
hortations and reafonings in the world will 
avail nothing without a ſpirit of induſtry to 
weigh, to digeſt, and practiſe them. 

For it is impoſlible to compile a ſyſtem of 
rules and inſtructions that (hall ſuit all capaci- 
ties and anſwer all occaſions, but the learner 
muſt add ſomething from his own fund to ac- 
cemmodate them to his particular uſe. Or 
could he be ſupplied with a perfect Vade 
mecum to carry in his pocket, which ſhould 


contain directions for every minute caſe of con- 
duct that could happen, he would go like a 
horſe guided by whip and bridle, nor have any 
vic at all for his own obſervation and under- 


ſtanding. 


But 


C 4 


Hat what was our judgement given us for, 
unleſs to exerciſe it? and what beiter have we 
to do, than employ it for our own benefit? 
Whoever has ſuch a liftleſsneſs as never to ſtir 
ſpontaneouſly, can only be rouzed by terror, 
duty and obligation, and maſt be kept drudging 
and practice ſhall bring him to a diſcernment of 
benefit, and a liking in the work. But where 
there is a willi I conceive that as all the 
precepts of the Law and the Golpel are ſaid to 
hang upon Charity, ſo by continually obſerving 
the tendencies of actions and dependencies of 
aims upon one another, he may hang both his 
greater ſchemes, and his occaſional motives of 
behaviour upon that one purpoſe of perform- 
ing the full part aſſigned him, in advancing the 
glory of God, and good of the creation. 

10. Nevertheleſs there is great caution to be 
uſed, that we do not miſtake the real depen- 

dency of our under aims, nor fancy them 
hanging upon their proper center, only be- 
cauſe they happen to lie in the line pointing 
directly rowards it; for groſs miſtakes of this 
kind are committed daily. I have declared all 
along, and cannot too often repeat, that no- 
thing is more deceitful than the heart of man, 
nor harder for him to. diſcover upon many oc- 
caſions, than his own true motives of conduct. 
We are apt to take any reaſons that may be 
alledged 1 in juſtification of our actions for the 


reaſons 


reaſons inducitg us to perform them, and if 
from, are ſure to claim the merit to ourſelves. 


The merchant boaſts that he ſopplics the pub- 
lic with uſeful commodities, finds employment 
for induſtrious poor, nurſes vp 
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occaſion to ſome little further ſecurity being 
added to it; yet I fear the love of conſtitutional 
liberty is ſo little their paſſion, that they do not 
ſo much as know what it is. Therefore it is 
not enough that our actions yield a real profit 
without having good ground of affurance that 
they were really entered upon with that view, 
or ſome derivative view or impulſe licenſed 
and encouraged becauſe being judged conducive 
But 
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But when apprized how ſtrong deluſion the 
mind is prone to fall into upon this article, we 
cannot be too frequent nor too careful in ex- 
amining our motives cloſely, tracing them ſeve- 
rally to their ſource, and obſerving what va- 
riety of them might be influencing upon each 
particular occafion. For I have ſo good an 
opinion of mankind as to believe the rule of 
rectitude does always prevail with them, where 
there is not ſome 4 or 
drawing a contrary way. | 
Therefore if we can certainly know what 
muſt have been our motive or motives; if it 
were not the right one, and are conſcious of 
having gone contrary to them all, this ſeems 
the firmeſt ground we can have to build the 
aſſurance abovementioned upon. If the mer- 
chant has flipped an opportunity of gain be- 
cauſe it might have proved detrimental to the 
public: if the clamorous patriot has ever been 
prompted by the love of liberty to ſpeak well 
of perſons he does not like, to reſiſt an impulſe 
of vanity, envy or petulance: in thoſe inſtances 
they may claim the merit of having ated upon 
a motive of rectitude; and if they have fre- 
quently done fo, may be ſatisfied of having a 
right principle of conduct. For as the weight 
of goods cannot be better aſcertained, than by 
weighing other things of certain ſtandard againſt 
them; fo the ſtrength of our principles is beſt 
eyidenced by their ſucceſs in overpowering 
their. 
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their antagoniſts. And that our principle may 
be able to cope with all antagoniſts it will be- 
hove us ſedulouſly to employ every opportunity 
for nouriſhing and ſtrengthening it, firſt by 
often reviewing the grounds of conviction re- 
commending it to our judgement as the jewel 
above all price, the ſure fountain of happineſs ; 
then by purſuing the methods efficacious, for 
turning that conviction into perſuaſion, among 
which in the foremoſt rank ſtand our religious 
exerciſes of all kinds, as well of the Church as 
the cloſet, of adoration as meditation, which 
were given for that purpoſe, and avail to none 
other, nor need they to make them ineſtimably 
valuable. 

Therefore ought we to be duly affiduous in 
the practice of them, and that we may be ſo, 
neither exceſſive nor deficient in the meaſure, 
neither impetuous nor careleſs in the manner, it 
will be neceſſary ro fee that we enter upon 
them with a right intention, which is that of 
anſwering the purpoſe above mentioned: I ſay 
to enter upon them, for during the perform 
ance it may be ſometimes expedient, as has 
been ſhown before in the XXIſt Chapter, to 
take up a temporary perſuaſion not exactly tal- 
lying with the convictions of our judgement. 
But if we go to our devotions with an expec- 
tation of meriting by them, of doing an actual 
ſervice or pleaſure to God, of changing his 
diſpoũtion towards us, of acquiring a pre-emi- 

nence 
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nence in ſanity above our fellows, or with an 
idea of their being arbitrary commands impoſed 


only to try our obedience, or under terror of 


puniſhment upon the negle& of them, they 
can ſcarce be called doing the Will of God, be- 
cauſe not proceeding from - that aim which 
ought to lic at the bottom of all our proceed- 
ings, and riſe uppermoſt to our thoughts in 
theſe, I mean the divine Glory manifeſted in 
ibaa if ihe ervanuvts. 

I know thoſe other topics are frequently in- 
culcated, and with reaſon, becauſe neceſſary 
where a better cannot be explained or made to 
touch the heart; for ſo the ſchool-boy muſt be 
kept to his leſſon by the rod and by injunctions, 
or the lure of applauſe, becauſe he has not a 
juſt ſenſe of the value of learning: but I con- 
ceĩve it is from the urging them too ſtrongly 
that the extravagancies of the Methodiſts and 
others inclining that way have ariſen. They 


may be the proper ways conducting into holi- 


neſs, but I apprehend we are not fully arrived 
at it, nor is our Religion pure and rational until 
we can proceed in the exerciſes of it with the 
ſole expeQation of rivetting and habitualizing 
the three virtues thereby in our hearts, and ob- 
taining thoſe rewards which are made the na- 
tural conſequences of them by the proviſions of 
Heaven, ordained for the progreſs of the human 
foul through her ſeveral ſtages of exiſtence. 


And 


n 
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And if this be our proper ultimate point of 
view, it muſt be highly important to fix our 
eye upon it, when going upon thoſe exerciſes 
which are defigned to give it an influence upon 
all our other courſes of behaviour. But when 


world, yet we may take care to preſerve the 
effe 
tle, 
life 


& of them upon our demeanor in that buſ- 


* 
r de engaged in, how 
they may be beſt purſued to our own future ot 
preſent advantage, or that of others, regard 
being had to abilities, habits, opportunities and 
other circumſtances, and tb practicability upon 
each ſeveral occafion, and derivipg our ſeveral 
aims of purſuit under one another from that 
grand 8 the increaſe of happineſs among 


the creatures : ſo that whether we work or ne- 
gociate, or contend, or proſecute, or diſcourſe, 
or cat, or play, BA we may be totally ar- 
tentive for the time to the object before us, that 
object may have been recommended to our at- 
tention by having traced its reference to ſome 
good, either of body or mind, the greateſt that 
was Jeakble upon the occaſion, wherein God is 
glorified. 
A map that has uſed himſelf to run over his 
ſchemes of conduct for all occurrences, while 


the ſpirit of piety raiſed by his devotions re- 
mains freſh upon him, will be able to give a 
reaſon for all that he does, not always a pious 
reaſon, but always one that grew from his 
piety. If he be aſked why he works at his 
trade, why he takes care of his eftate, why he 
goes to law, or paid a viſit, or went to the 
play, or played at cards yeſter-evening, to an- 
ſwer, For the glory of God would be untrue, 
or if true would be a profanation of his name, 
and a ſpice of that righteouſneſs which is over- 
much: but he may ſay, In proſecution of forme 
rule or maxim of behaviour which in his moſt 
ſerious moods he had examined by that ſtand - 
ard, and judged more conducive thereto than 
any others he could have taken upon the parti- 
cular occaſion wherein he follows them. 

I 1. By ſuch practice begun upon an intimate 
conviction of obedience being our trueſt policy, 
I apprehend it may become the fundamental 
rule of action, the governing principle giving 
farce to all other rules occafionally guiding us, 
and thereby ſanRifying whatever is done under 
their direction: and though it be not a paſſion 
becauſe founded on the ſoundeſt reaſon, yet 
may have the ſtrength and efficacy of a predo- 
minant For it has been laid down by 
perſons moſt obſervant of the characters of 
mankind, that every man has his ruling paſſion 
that attracts and ſwallows up all the reſt: 1 
* not to underſtand them ſo 

ſtrictly, 
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ſtrictly, as that other appetites will not ſolicit at 
intervals when that has no work to carry on: 
for the covetous man will go ro a feaſt or a 
play if you treat him, and it interrupts no gain 
fol ſcheme going forward, though he expects 
to get nothing but meer entertainment by his 
compliance; but thoagh his ruling paſſion lies 
all the while inactive and unperceived even by 
himſelf, it is not a fleep, for how deeply ſo- 
ever he be cogaged in other amuſements, the 
moment any thing offers to affect his pocket, 
it will gain his attention in preference to all ob- 
jects beſide; fo that we may ſay his appetites 
only act by licence granted during pleaſure 
from that. In like manner wherever there is a 
thorough principle of obedience, it will conti- 
nually keep awake though not continually find- 
ing matter of employment, and though utterly 
out of fight during engagements in buſineſs or 
diverſion, while taken up in trivial, neceſſary 
and baſe offices incompatible with the ſub- 
limity of its ideas, nevertheleſs when any thing 
contradictory to it offers, it will inſtantly take 
alarm, or if ſomething practicable for promot- 
ing its principal purpoſes preſents, it will im- 
mediately fly to the purſuiĩt. 
Nor will it, like the ruling paſſion, barely 
give licence to other defires and appetites, 
thereby keeping them within the bounds of 
moderation and innocence, but will bring them 
fubſervient to its own aim: for knowing what 
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yet will it want force to attract and ſwallow up 
that, which ſwallows all the reſt: for well per- 
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whenever there is room for it, without inter- 
ruption to the baſineſs in hand. So the miſer 
in righteouſneſs will find His thoughts run of 
their own accord when not called off to other 
neceffary ſervice, he will be continually rumi- 
nating upon the ways of Providence; the co 
nection of intereſts, the bounties of heaven, 
digeſting and perfecting his ſchemes of conduct, 
tracing the reference of his common tranſfac- 
tions to their main end, and fearching into the 
uſes of every thing that paſſes around him: and 
though when necefhrared to immerſe himſelf in 
worldly cares and trivial engagements, he will 
apply the full attention which the preſent pur- 
poſe requires, yet a thought of his obedience, 
his grand concern, and expectations as citizen 
of the Univerſe, will flip in uncalled whenever 
there is room for it, and it is proper, together 
with a pleaſing reſſection that in doing his 
wortdly buſineſs he carries on his ſpirirual, and 
every pleafore that is innocent is profitable : for 
God has ſo ordered his courſes of Nature and 
Fortune, that this life in all particulars is pre- 
paratory to the next, and whatever he calls 
us to thereby, whether labour or play, though 
we do not diſcern it, will work to our advan- 
os 
But this vital principle which ought to be 
ſober, rational, determinate, ſteady and uni- 
form, degenerates in ſome perſons too frequently 


D into 
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into a paſſion; and then. rakes all the ĩrregulari- 
ties of that uncertain ſpring of action: it be- 


dition wherein we are placed, ſtriving to mingle 
them together as ingredients in the ſame meſs, 
rather than unite them as diſtiot members of 
ſeaſonably to the interruption of buſineſs, and 
continually diftuxbs the operation of the very 
meaſures itſelf had recommended as expedienc- 
Care therefore mult be taken for guarding againſt 
this corruption, for if the light that is within 
us bedarkneſs, how great is that darkneſs! But 
when the governing principle has been eſta- 
bliſhed upon the ſolid grounds of rational con- 
viction, when the methods have been purſued 
for turning it into an habitual perſuaſion, and 
for diſtributing its influence among the ſeveral 
engagements of . life, in the manner before 
mentioned, recalling it frequently to mind at 
convenient times, it will be a principle of rea- 
2 not a predominant 
12. Aud I imagine che buſineſs of life would 
20 on never the worſe, if men were to take this 
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pes to the care of our perſons, to in- 


222 to merit the eſteem of 
our com and give a reliſh to our diver- 


ſions: therefore have their uſes, as being neceſ- 
fary to ſtimulate and carry us through the per- 
formance of things uſeful. It is only the diſ- 
 cerminent of thoſe uſes and reference thereto in 
om our courſes of behaviour, that is 
ſandify arid render them ſteps taken 
of our main intent : for where 
proc of on mai inn fr no- 
thing will be done originally upon impulſe, nor 
for we know not why, though appetite may be 
and commonly malt be aiding to carry on the 
work with the ftrength of its impulſe, but ap- 
petite always receiving commiſſion to act from 
the governing principle, whatever meaſures it 
impels to which were before accidentally pro- 
ductive of ſome good, will now become an 
obedience to the Will of God. And one 
would think it ſhould prove no ſmall encourage- 
ment with men to cultivate a holineſs of tem- 
per, to ſee that thereby they may turn moſt of 
their habitual attachments and defires into vir- 
tues, moſt of their common occupations, many 
of their amuſements, their rrifles and their 
contemplating the unobſerved good uſes whereto 
they were ſubſervient; and thus learn to live 


unto God without totally departing from the 
ways of the world. 


It 
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It ſcarce needs to be repeated, that when ho- 
lineſs has ſet appetite his taſk and limited the 
extent of his commilſion, it muſt leave the ex- 
ecution entirely to the ſervant for fear of de- 
meaning and fouling itſelf among thoſe groſs 
ideas to which the eye muſt then be held at- 
tentive, But if habit and defire be thus in- 
nn” and to take direction from 
reference to the grand aim of at- 
taining ſpiritoal happineſs by a ſteady profecu- 
tion of temporal among our fellow creatures 
| wherein God is glorifted, it will never run out 
into ſpontaneous ſallies, nor courſes palpably 
miſchievous, nor any thing wherein that refer- 
ence cannot be traced : it will lie ſo quiet when 
reaſon and duty command filence, that the left 
cheek may be turned to him that has (mote the 
right, and he that has taken the coat permitted 
ro take the cloak alſo, and kind offices be per- 
formed to enemies and perſecutors; and the 
whole conduct will be rational, pious, uniform, 
profitable and ſatisfactory. 

13. Nor would this principle do hurt to 
men of the richeſt talents and higheſt ations 
whoſe ruling paſſion · is name, power and great- 
neſs, which it would not eradicate nor ſtifle, 
but employ as an able miniſter in its on ſer- 
vices. r 
be expected never to act upon meer 27 
but to have a Why for all their pr 


nor is it enough that their meaſures are de 
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may fave ſome trouble to fuggeſt a few topics 
whereon to cxerciſe their judgement. They 
may pleaſe then to conſider, whether 
be not the proper ultimate object for reafon to 
purſue, whether there be any thing elſe to be 
found beyond, which renders id defirable, and 
whether all other things do not become defira- 
ble for their tendency to that. Whether hap- 
pineſs ſtands confined to the gratification of a 
few years, or that diſtant good is \likewiſe to 
be taken into the computation : whence it ap- 
pears a meer impulſe of appetite that would at- 
tach them to the ſplendor of their preſent ſitua- 
tion, were it certainly to be of half a century 
continuance, but as in the ſchemes they lay for 
the - proſperity of the nation, they contrive for 
future ages to the remoreſt poſterity, ſo pru- 
dence and confiderate judgement will incline 
them to conſult their own happineſs in the moſt 
diſtant futurity. Whether their care to have 
their names ſhine in hiſtory and be remembered 
with honour by ſucceedjog generations, be really 
a concern for the future, or only the gratifica- 
tion of 2 preſent appetite ; or there be any pro- 
bable. aſſurance, that tbey (hall kpow a hundred 
years hence,,, or. ſhall feel any real pleaſure 
therein if they do know, what is then faid of 
them, in which caſe they will reap no other 
benefit from their fame, thap what ariſes 


n 4 They 
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way examine what is properly them- 
adjuntt ſeparable to 
— — 2 
ther they can depend upon being born into 
another ftate of. being under the ſame advan- 
— ——— — — 
It may then be expedient to caſt a thought 
apes the. crigin of rhings, whether Necetiey 
and Chance be fubſtances, active powers or ei- 
acting in other ſubſtances; whether a percep- 
tive Being can be formed by the compoſition of 
onperceptive principles; whether the order of 
nature and variety of diverſly qualified fubſtan- 
ces we behold, muſt not be the prodoction of 
a free and intelligent agent, and what the cha- 
racter of that agent may be conceived to be. 
Whether there be not 1 


an 
9 
the whole extent of their exiſtence; from 
whence follows an intimate connection of in- 
rereſts, every individual having a perſonal con- 
| cern in whatever good or evil befalls every 
: therefore the many were not made for 


the 
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| the few, bas the few for the many, and what 


abſorb and overwhelm all other defires incident 


to the human heart, as well knowing that 
without ſuch powerful incitement they could 
never have ſpirit enough to go through. all the 

at 8 troubles, 
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employment in ac caſes where the ſervant 
cannot aſſiſt, or — to 
oppoſe : they will be careful to-cncoorage no 
vices, ęxtravagancies, nor faſhionable follies, 
to lead inſenſibiy into wholcſome ſentiments by 
their No and example, to watch all oc- 
caſo oing a real good, though by ways 
contributing to increaſe their credit or in- 
tereſt, 


5 6— —_— ._ 
9 


ever the public good ſball fo require: « harder 
thik than that of turning the right cheek to him 
that has fmote the lefr, or giving up the cloak 
alſo to him that has taken away the coat. 
Thus the divine glory purſued by the good 
of the creatures is capable of furniſhing the 
plan of conduct for all tations of life, and di- 
recting the choice in all circumſtances that can 
happen; and meaſures of every kind would be 
better laid than upon any other foundation. 
For nothing can fall within the compaſs of our 
activity but there is one courſe to be taken pro- 
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de truly ſaid to be purſoing his main intention 
in them all; and whether he eats. or drinks, or 
whatſoever he does, to be doing all for the 
glory of God, even at times when he has no- 
thing of that obje in his thoughts. 
Tbere d no 6ccakon to affect a 
of behavior, nor feck for uncommon ways of 
employing bur time; in order to live a life of 
| holineſs : there needs only to conſider the ſta- 
tion wherein we are placed as the call of God, 
_ to acquit obtſelves well in all the parts of it, 
momentous or trivial, in fach manner as that 
we could not have done better upon the occa- 
fion, all circuchſtances tegarded ; and to have 
our defires under fuch diſcipline as they may 
never ſtir of their dwn meer motion, but run 
always in the courſes marked out beforehand 
by conſiderate judgement, upon the plan of ful- 
filling our little pert in promoting the gracious 
deſigns of Providence: for this is that obedi- 
ence which is better than facrifice, and is the 
genuine product of an unmiſtaken ſanctity. 

14. But it will be counted à romantic ex- 
pec dation to think” that appetite can ever be 
made a fo compleatly managed horſe, as to 
move in all its paces at the word of command, 
of that we pan have ſkill enough to trace a re- 
ference jn auf common tranſactions to the ge- 
neral intereſt of the creation. This I have ac- 


knowledged before, and ſhall not now recant ; 


terefore 1 would have no man depend upon 
achieving 
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achieving it ;' yet he may propoſe it fu his 
conſtant aim, and enden wnr fun all ocraſions 


to come as near te-it as fille but withoat 
being terrified when be miſſes his mack, or if 
„ 0s I ws Conan dd 
not it. N 1 

Fer God and nature firld-pwe vs under con- 
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world made men of us, and Religion if it were 
perſect and praftical would make us Angels, 
or as near to Aigels as our: preſent condition is 
 _ 11 * ' would ail retain 


rating | 

near at band, and allowing chat: at, hand the fol 
value it deſerves : it would: forbid us no preſent 
-pleaſores that could be had at. free coſt, and 
would teach os 50 feel e preſent ſatiafaQtion in 
_ proſpects of - the; rmoſt. remote.  _"Therefoce 
would reſtrain. eicher the natural. or acquired 
our cajoymentsz, it would only withhold them 
— iche they do vt fore- 
yield profig_as..well. 83 gratification ; making 
our whole lives 4. coptinged. ſcene, of fatisfation 
either in the prefens. fan of innocent plea- 
fares, or the joyſul-refleſiion of being at work 
in the acquiſition of future. 
Forwhoover has a hearty defire of doing al- 
ways what he difcems to be right, will ſeldom 
fail of having; that /tJefire gratified: and a ſtate 
of continual gratification in a predominant de- 
fire every bod will allow to bee fins. of en- 
1 3 
and ſtrong perſuaſion that the meaſures we take 


will conduce to our principal end, or from the 
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deſue being too weak 40. gverpower any pain or 
trouble that lies in the ways... ut ih 1 

Nom if we .abigh, this Annen — 
ſtrengih of defire too hard a taſl. for vs ever to 
attain compleacly, as. indeed. I think ſo 00, yer 
when making dye reflection npon the value of 
them if they, could be autajned, we (hall, wil 
to approach a near 0, 
withont vening 


, 


as 
yes at W W do. 
ſhall watch for every ppportuaity of making a 
little adyapce towgrds them,, as, being an,advan- 


tage gained. with as. much attention. as a miſer 
does to the profit, of exęry ſhilliag be can get in 

a hargain. For chaſe thriv- 
ing, people, who... drive. at .nons; but, vaſt. pro- 
jets, and ,will:nceds grow rich at once: nor is 
he likely. co. make the baſt. proficiency. in holi- 
neſs, wh expects: t..become. #: ſaint hy one 
cager reſolution, -to-praftiſe uncommon irrucs, 
and never de 2 wrong thing. agzin- But. tra- 
ſures in heaven as well as upon earth are raiſed 
by continually accumulating, to the ſtack in 
hand, and more is tn be dane, by bee and 
induſtry, than by ſtrengih and impetnoſty. 

15. By due performance of our — 
vices with a view to that effe ſot which alone 
they are profitable, che improving our diſpoſi· 
tions and. ſentiments of mind, every exereiſe 
will add ſomething ro their vigor, and help to 
render them more habitual : fo that aſter pay- 
ing our devotious rightly at any time, we may 

depend 
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conduct: the 


manifeſt itſelf in our 


but this heel not trouble us for this world is 
ſchool wherein we muſt nor expect do be maſ- 
ters in the ſcience we were ſent hither to learn- 


Yet we continually make ſome- proficiency 
cheren, obſerving reſrences where we had wot 
= on things 


ten dats he ou 1g ch * 


beſt account, either for promoting Tome ſolid 
good of innocent pleaſure, or for eſtaping the 
ne 
from the neglect of diem. 
| For experience and diligence will do great 
matters by imperceptible workings : we know 
the frugal proverb, 'a pin a day is a groat a 
year, and if we make ever ſo little advance 
every day in our progreſs, it is ſcarce to be cre- 
dited what lengths we may arrive at by the 


miſe, 


depend.upon having made = profit, which will 
ſubſequent 


_ year's end, fo as to feel the truth of that pro- 


' miſe, To bim that bath hall be gi 
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and | 
to. 


— — — 
ſtroke ſtruck in it e 

And we may profit not only by the habit of 
marking out the track we are to go; bet like- 
wiſe by caſting a retroſpect at-convenient fca- 
ſoas upon thoſe we have gone, examining how 
things have ſucceeded, wherein we might have 
managed beter, every now. and then tracing. 
our references to their fountain hand, and rejoic- 
ing in any good trains we. have fallen into acci- 
dentally, becauſe this. will make them our ope- 
portunity returns again. Our ultimate point. 
cannot be beld eye in. view, for.there is 4 
time for. heavenly thooghts and a dme for 
worldly cares, a .ztime..to-work and a time to 
play, a time to be ſerious and a time to be 
merry ; but it will caſt an abſtract idea of rec - 
cixude upon, whatever moral. ſenſes, appetites, 
prudential rules, common aims, regards to ne- 
cefſity or propriety were regularly . deduced 
from it, or allowed upon their apparent refer- 
ence traced to it: fo that after having gotten a 
competent ſtock of them, we ſhall proceed for 
the moſt part with a conſciouſneſs of doing 
right, which will prove a preſent reward fgr our 


diligence, and an encouragement to perſevere 
ia it: and in our ſerious moods may ſerve as 


E a topic 
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eſteemed an Wdvantage and a pleaſure. Appetite 
and habit will Ri prompt to action upon their 
own impulſe, without ſtaying to take direction 
from the rules of | ſometimes will 
carry us forcibly in oppoſition thereto, or ſome- 
times warp us inſenfibly out of the line, and we 
ſhall often loſe fight of our reference, ſo as to 
diſcern no rule drawn from thence applicable 
to the preſent occaſion. But when. the rider 
does not ſee the way himſelf, he cannot do bet- 
ter than let the horſe find his own track, and if 
the beaſt be ſerviceable, will be content to take 
the good qualities with the bad, nor wiſh to 
part with him, or have him loſe all his mettle 
becauſe of ſome unlucky tricks; for how often 
reer 


cannot always direct or give the ſpring to ac- 
tion, yet like the demon of Socrates, it will 
always ſtand ready to check when things are 
going amis, ſo. that conſcience ſhall ever be 


1 — 
ed by ſtrength. | 
Tus fame principle likewiſe may keep us at- 
tentive to the ways of Providence in the admi- 
niſtration of the moral world, the ſprings of ac- 
tion working among mankind, the courſes of 
eyents, the uſes and tendencies of things mov- 
ing around us, from whence to gather whole- 
ſome directions for the better management of 
our own conduct; to find matter of joy and 
thankfulneſs in bleffings falling out of our 
reach, and in works performed by others 
For the general connection of intereſts hav- 
ing gained. oor full "perſuaſion, will give us a 
Are en we beheld ce 
where, as alſo in whatever conduces to in- 
creaſe the one, or diminiſh the other: there- 
fore we ſhall not wiſh to ingroſs ſanctity and 
wiſdom to ourſelves, thoſe two copious ſources 
of general good, nor be forward to depreciate 
our fellow labourers, being fenfible that the 
larger their abilities and better their diſpofirions 
are, the quicker that great work, redounding 
to the common benefit of all, the perfecting of 
the human ſpecies, will go on. This muſt 
make us candid to others, ready to interpret to 
judge and to augutate ſor the beſt with that 
rtiality which naturally inclines us to believe 
what we wiſh, not prone to revenge, nor 
envy, nor perſonal reſentment ; never _ 
rt 
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hurt nor diſpleaſure but reluctantly, upon the 
neceſſity of ſecuring ſome greater good that 
muſt otherwiſe be loſt, and plenſed with any 
real benefic though worked undeſignedly by 
ar 2 — of appetite or 
upon private views. 

16. This pleaſure together wh the obſer 
vation of what great benefits to mankind are ſo 
worked by thoſe undiſcerning fprings of action. 
might inftrut us how to ſhape our dealings 
with the world: for thoſe who go about to re- 
ſorm mankind are commonly too romantic in 
their ſchemes, and the methods of 
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ſerving, N 
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or yet is it impoſſible be 


nor Philoſophy could go hs 


the m by the labourer, the 
nufsQurer, the merchant, the naturaliſt, the 


ſuace ourſelves, it would be a 1 world i if 
all men were good, and I muſt own myſelf fil 
in that perſuaſion, provided you allow us our 
own definition of good men ; that is, ſuch in 
whom reaſon is ſo abſolute, and the ſpirit of 
rechitade ſo ſtrong, as to ovetpower all indo- 
lepce, apperice, tefror and pain, 
eaſe as a violent fir of 


» 


louſy, 
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which will enable men to bear any toi or 
hurts in the proſecution of their purpoſe, with- 
out feeling them. But if we muſt be ferched 
down from our viſionary ideas, and confined to 
ſuch good men as can be found upon earth, I 
mended if all 'others. could be brought to re- 


the world to induſtry. The ſhoemaker earns 
enough in four days to maintain him the 
whole week, ſo he never will do a ſtuch of 
work before Wedneſday morning. The com- 
mon ſailor will not return on board, while he 
has a farthing of the wages received remaining 
in his pocket: it is riot and debauchery reduce 
| him to that indigence which makes him a uſe- 
ful member of the community. 

I do not produce theſe as examples of good 
men, but I fear the beſt of human goodneſs 
has fo much of human infirmity mingled 
among it, as to render it utterly incapable of 
many neceflary ſervices which the buſineſs of 
the world' cannot go on well withour. How 
would you man your fleets, or recruit your 
armies, all out of good men? they might feel 

great 
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of intention we ib, 
far as in gut like power lies, tp enconrage thoſe 
any reſpect is better with, than without; for 
in . ſo. doing and entering upon it wih that 
view, we follow the rule of reaſon, which is 
good, and do the Will of 


v1 > © | 
the greater feakible 
hardly believe it intended thas 


jets — . 
of cuſtom and example in vain projetts 
and worldly cares ; many by the aeceffity of their 


mores incurring ea the: buel of the world, 
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| by ecane0f the Greeal impulſes nQontig cheir 
motions. - 


. FriCe we Ul gricions, 
and” wife and holy; the courſes" of nature in 
any perr of the Univerſe eftabliſhed with a re- 
ference to the good of the whole: therefore 
we may” depend that the tranſactions of the 
world anfwer ſome higher purpoſe than we are 
aware of, and ſince God has fo the 
greater part of mankind that without their own 
fault but by the neceſſity of their fituation, they 
can- bave only tranſient. imperſect notions of 


him, we may conclude there is a of Pro- 
vidence which may go on without ſen- 
timents. So that whit concuring 


EDI I. 
temporal good or enjoyment of life, we are 
Mill moving in our proper ſphere, as of 
the Univerſe, inheritors of heaven, 
Religion have no ſhare in thoſe i 
unleſs .as 3 axe. po 
therein. 
une ede chit ts 6 
—— und thogh ir tobe 
unhappy wretches make pre- 
paration for a miſerable life in the naxt long 
immeaſurable ſtage of their journey thꝛough 
matter, this is done ſoleiy by their own wilful 
miſconduct : therefore in all. the ..courſes men 
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head that calling a plalm was more holy em- 
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we may 
conſide in this Goodneſs and Wiſdom of God 
for having led them into fach aa will prepare 


them for the attainment of ſome fature benefit, 
— CES 
A Boy is put apprentice to z carpeniet, be ia 
bid to be dilhjent in his ſervice becauſe ir will 
enable him to get a comfort livehhood, and 
ſecure the approbation of bis friends: he does 
fo, and afrerwards plies indoſtriouſly to his 
trade upon thoſe ſola motives: perhaps be 
might have got to be clark of the pariſh, and 
ſpent his time in finging pfalms, but he never 
was taught to think ſeriouſly of: God, or Reli- 
gion at all, how then ſhould it come into his 


ployment than ſawing 2 "board, or how-was'it 
praQticable- for him: . — u better 


neighbours, becauſe the rules of civility require 
it, though diſcerning no reference they bear to 
the great work of his falvation : but yon ſuy 
there is a reference, and he might trace ir if 
he would; perhaps he might, had he fo pi 
a fight as yours, but if be has not, how is 
practicable for him to ſee as diſtinaly with 
weaker optics? or why ſhould he forbear his 

willen 
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IT Since ates a-ohks and's ů ©” 
_ nip (choice of ation, and the tight lies in 
Jollowing che beſt light that appears at the time, 
fibewrighe uc of ail kinds do not always 
zedound to the temporal intereſt of the per- 
foemer, and fince Providence by which our 
wants are diſpenfed, orders nothing in vain ; it 
| may ſafely be inferred that the tuanſactions and 


warning of a contrariety thereto, 
de de is che preparation for the next. 
It is noe neceſſary that we ſhould know pre- 
edely in what -menner they operate, dither 
parſuakon of « erf Providence: laying out 
-overy fircke in dhe all plan, ſo 
———— . way for the next in 

may give us W 
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parts allorted us in one or other of the three 


and whether he performs much there is nothing 
over. 

109. Nor ſhall we want a gleam of light to 
illuſtrate how the juſt performance of an in- 
ferior part may qualify men to act in a higher, 
when we caſt back an eye vpon the introduc- 


OA 


habits into ourſelves: for- they were born with 
none of us, nor inſuſed immediately by. the 
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another 
out the firſt ſparkles of judgement and forecaſt, 
_ which gave us a- concern for the next ſucceed- 
ing hours: we could then rejoice in the pro- 
miſe of a play thing to be bought in the after- 


noon, and dread the thoughts of mamma being 


told to-morrow, that we: had done a naughty 
trick. In this manner we were furniſhed with 
affections and defires whoſe gratification afford- 
ed. preſent pleaſure, though ſpringing from 
objects at ſome diſtance. - a 

As obſervation tncrealed, aided by inflreftion 
and ſympathy, defire extended a little further 
and further in its views, ſo that we could de- 
fire and be pleaſed with the expectation of plea- 
ſures to come a week or a month after : cuſtom 
gradually ſtrengthened thoſe aims, and enlarged: 
them to take in a ſeries and variety of pleaſures 
as one object. We pretty ſoon found or were 
taught, that materials were. neceſſary to be pro- 
vided, and previous meaſures to be taken for 
the attainment of our remote deſires : then rea- 
ſon 
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tion of religious ſentiments and good practical 
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ſon began to open, and we gathered by little 
pickings the ideas of good and miſchievous, of 
right and wrong. 
For good, fays Mr Locke, is that which 
produces pleaſure, and we may define right to 
be that line of conduct which leads moſt effec- 
tually to the procurement of good, or pleaſure ; 
thus money is good becauſe it purchaſes the 
things that will pleaſe us, caution in contracts 
is right becauſe it helps us to get money or to 
fave it, civility and good humour is right be- 
cauſe they enhance the pleaſures of converſa- 
tion. But affection which, as I faid above, 
affords a preſent pleaſure in the movement 
towards often fixes wholly upon 
that, and then becomes a paſſion or direct 
appetite caring only for the preſent mo- 
ment, or if it does pretend to look beyond, 
yet when violent it always abſorbs the idea of 
right in that of gratification. A man in a high 
fit of reſentment is aſſured thoſe revenges are 
right, which he will abhor in his cooler hours : 
a young fellow ſtrongly ſmitten with a pretty 
face, is poſitive beyond all power of convic- 
tion that the owner of it is a Pamela poſſeſſed 
of all valuable accompliſhments: and every 
paſſion or appetite in proportion to the vigor of 
its impulſe, ſtrives to reſiſt and pervert the re- 
commendations of judgement. 
It cannot be long before we perceipe this 


» to defeat us of 
the 
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the benefits our judgement might have conduct- 
ed into: from whence we learn the value of 
prudence, or the eſtimation of remote enjoy 
ment equally with that near at hand, which is 
the foundation and root of all the virtues, as 
well moral as theslogical; for in him that has 
no feeling for the future, his fortitude can be 
nothing but inſenſibility, his temperance taſte- 
leſſneſs, and his juſtice a compliance with the 
faſhion ; he can have neither hope nor charity, 
and his faith can be no more than unmoving 
ſpeculation. 5 

Therefore in proportion as we grow in pru- 
dence, and as judgement gathers ſtrength to 
purſue an advantage at ſome diſtance againft 
the oppoſition of appetite, we advance a ſtep 
forward towards the perfection of our nature. 
But the firſt proſpects of judgement are ſcanty, 
and the objects of its purſuit but little remote: 
when afterwards we take up manly views, they 
reach no further than to the pleaſurable enjoy- 
ment of youth in ſuch courſe of life, as we 
have been led to admire by tuition, or ſympa- 
thy, or ſome ſhining appearance ftriking our 
fancy ; for young people feldom think of what 
ſhall happen to them when they grow old, as 
too remote for their diſcerament, nor feel the 
leaft reluctance againſt giving into practices that 
manifeſtly endanger the ſhortening of their 
ſpan. Even Religion in ſuch as are taught ir 
early, would have no force unleſs backed by 
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near motives ; they are told of the bleſſings of 
God upon the righteous in this world, that he 
will proſper them in all their ways, and his 
judgements perpetually hang over the reprobate ; 
they are reminded of the precariouſneſs of life, 
how many young people are daily ſnatched off 
on a ſudden, and they themſelves may be taken 
away this very night: for if they were per- 
ſuaded of forty years certain before them, and 
in all that time things ſhould go on in the ſame 
manner whether they were good or wicked, 
I queſtion whether any impreſſion could be 
made that would fink into their judgement. 
It is not without long time and diſcipline and 
practice, and by gradual progreſs, that we ever 
come to look upon a happy eternity as an ob- 
ject of real deſire, abſtracted from being an 
eſcape from its contrary, or to have any imagi- 
nation how there can be happineſs without ſen- 
ſes and ſenſual enjoyments, or how our future 
condition can be affected by our preſent behaviour. 


Thus the higheſt prudence ſprings out of that 
which had enabled us ſteadily to purſue our 
inferior aims agaiaſt every bias drawing us aſide: 
therefore thoſe perſons commonly make the 
largeſt proficiency in Religion, who could ear- 
lieſt be brought to conſideration and forecaſt in 
the little matters then within their ſphere, and 
were moſt docible to inſtruction, or obſervant 
of the meaſures taken by their elders ; whereas 
ſuch as have ſtrong paſſions and get a habit of 


eagerneſs in following every preſent impulſe, 
F 2 
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ſeldom make any proficiency at all; if they 
have quick parts they arrive at a great deal of 
canning, but rarely any prudence, even in 
worldly affairs. For it is 4 valuable point 
gained to be able to do what appears to be right, 
however imperfect or deluſive that appearance 
may be: it is ſtill taking the guidance of our 
t though uniformed or miſfinformed, 
which will habituate and prepare us for follow- 
ing it more readily at other times, when ir 
ſhall have received better information. 

We have found reaſon in former rs to 
conclude, that the mind always acts by the 
inſtrumentality of ſome material organ, either 
of the finer or groſſer part of our machine, 
and her powers are greater or leſs according to 
the ſtrength, and condition of the inſtruments 
ſhe has to work with. Now it ſeems not un- 
likely, that organ which the mind uſes in ex- 
erting a reſolution to follow the diftates of 
jadgement preferably to preſent impulſe, may be 
the grand muſcle of our ſpiritual body, where- 
in its main ſtrength lies; and as this improves 
in tone and order, that body acquires a vitality 
of its own, being able to perform its functions 
without aid of the groſſer, from whoſe mecha- 
nical circulations the impulſes of appetite and 
pation, or vehemencies of defire ſeem to be 


thrown in. 

Therefore every exerciſe, even of a miſtaken 
rectitude, helping to ſtrengthen this principal 
muſcle, 


| 
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muſcle, contributes towards perfecting the ſpi- 
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ritual body within us, that it may riſe again to 
new life with better health and powers, for at- 
taining that perfect endurance and forbearance 
which is our Redemption, and total 
deliverance from original ſin. For though we 
ſhould carry none of our knowledge, our habits 
nor our ideas with us, but the foundations we 
ſhall then have to build our judgement upon 
ſhould be totally different from the preſent, 
yet it is of the utmoſt im to have our 
organs vigorous and pliant, capable of execut- 


ing ſuch ſervices as judgement ſhall put them 


upon : as it was of importance what texture of 


brain, what proportion of limbs, and ſupple- 
neſs of joints we were born with into this pre- 


ſent world ; for our knowledge and acquiſitions 


depend in great meaſure thereupon, though 
we brought in no ſtock of them along with 
us. 

20, Hence it appears, that preparation is 
made in this life for better enjoyment of the 
next by the practice of morality, and worldly 
prudence ; I do not pretend it is fo large as that 


made by the courſes of ſound Religion, but if 


it be of any real benefit it is well worth our 
attention to aſſiſt in promoting it upon every 
opportunity that falls in the way, for it is a 
part of our great work, derived directly from 


the grand intention of glorifying God, by con- 
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tributing to the good of his creatures in their 
moſt important concern. 

We have found reaſons in the Chapter on Re- 


to ſhow, that no man fully runs his 
courſe or reaches the goal of ſalvation in this 


life, but ſomething further remains to be done 
in the next; and that God in his diſpenſations 
of Providence has marked out different lengths 
here to different perſons. Upon which ground 
we may preſume, that ſuch dominion of reaſon 


ſtances wherein he is placed, is all that is need- 
ful for him to atchieve, as being the narrow 
way and the ſtrait gate by which he may enter 
into life, though we could not, becauſe having 
another path aſſigned us to run in. | 
But it behoves us to be ſtudious and diligent in 

aſſiſting our fellow travellers proceeding in dif- 
ferent tracks, upon all occafions where we can ; 
for in ſo doing we exerciſe our obedience and 
our charity. For which purpoſe it will be ne- 
ceſſary to mingle among them, to obſerve the 
ſeveral aims and ideas of rectitude prevailing 
with them, and if we do not find them exactly 
tallying with our own, yet examining which 
verges neareſt thereto, and will add ſomething 
to the authority of reaſon over mechanical im- 
pulſe ; attentive to what is practicable in every 
Caſe, and careful to drive the nail that will go, 


for 
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for a ſmall ſervice is preferable to none at 
all. 

It is better 2 man ſhould wad induſtrioully 
in his calling only to raiſe a competence there- 
by, than that he ſhould live idle and utterly 
aſeleſs: it is better he ſhould be temperate for 
his health's fake, than have no check upon his 
exceſſes: it is better he ſhould be kept in decen- 
cy by the fear of cenſure, than that he ſhould 
run riot in all kind of licentiouſneſs and wan- 
tonneſs: in all theſe cafes there is ſome exten- 
fion of the view beyond preſent gratification, 
and ſome conqueſt gained over the impetuofity 
of appetite. And fince reaſon is too feeble in 
the generality of mankind, ever to do. much 
without taking aſſiſtance from the appetites to 
quell one another, but we muſt practice the 
politician's maxim Divide and command, it 
will be expedient to learn which of them are 
beſt capable of that ſervice, and to encourage 
ſuch defires, inclinations, purſuits, cuſtoms, 
modes and attachments as help to keep under 
the more riotous, becauſe without them it is to 
be feared the world would ruſt in idleneſs, 
or wallow in the groſſeſt ſenſuality. For thoſe 
leſs miſchievous impulſe; help in ſome degree 
ro ſtrengthen the rational faculty, and make 
preparation for larger advances whenever an 
opening ſhall be given for carrying them 
on. 


F 4 Thus 
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Thus we ſte there are ways wherein we may 
_ purſue our grand intention in the moſt effential 
part, that of advancing men a ſtep forwards in 
their ' progreſs to a happy futurity, by means 
wherein Religion and religious ſentiments bear 
no part. uh 
21. But are we not to labour in the cultiva- 
tion of that principle and thoſe ſentiments 
among men? certainly, with all our might and 
diligence: for it is the firſt object of a devout 
intention to bring all others to act with the 
fame; whenever we can. Nor is this at all con- 
tratlicted by the foregoing exhortations to affiſt 
I the growth of morality, and common pru- 
dence : for our attention to ſhort aims and par- 
rial ſervices for want of better being practica- 


ble, will never abate our vigilance to purſue the 


ultimate, as often as we can find an avenue 
leading thereto. A thorough induſtry catches 
at every ſmall profit, yet will not be content 
with common gains if an opportunity occurs of 


making greater. 

But when going to communicate our own 
ſpirit to another, it behoves us to take care that 
it be genuine and well reQified, for we cannot 
infuſe a purer than we have ourſelves, but we 
may infuſe it not ſo pure as we have ourſelves: 
therefore caution. muſt be uſed, that what we 
impart be of the right ſort, and do not corrupt 
in che paſſage. If there be any thing of terror, 
or ſervility, or anxious ſollicitude, or vanity» 


or 
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or ill nature, or narrow ſdfifhneſs, or other 
paſſion intermingled, it is ropy and imperfeQ. 
For there are religious paſſions as well as ſen- 
ſual, and both are alike natural enemies to 
judgement, yet both muſt be employed to affiſt 
in weakening a worſe enemy : they firſt afford 
room for judgement to exert a vigour by join- 
ing in with them againſt the common adver- 
ſary, who being drove out of the field they 
ought then to be diſcarded, or elſe they will be- 
come our maſters unleſs ſome other paſſion can 
be called in to aid in keeping them under. 
It is the want of this caution that draws peo- 
ple to be righteous over mach, not obſerving 
that a zeal of devotion which was once a ne- 
ceflary fervant of rightegufneſs, may become a 
formidable enemy: but this world is a ſchool 
wherein we are always to learn, nor ever think 
ourſelves perfect maſters in our ſcience of rec- 
titude, or be too ſure that our rules of it are 
infallible, it is a perpetual warfare wherein we 
muſt keep a vigilant eye as well upon friends, as 
upon declared enemies. According to the ca- 
pacities of men or the fituation whereto they 
are reſpectively arrived in their progreſs, that 
may be holineſs in one which would be ſuper- 
ſtition in another, and the fame point a ſtep 
forwards to one which would be a ſtep back- 
wards to another. - Therefore it will behove us 
to proceed with diſcretion, obſerving diligently 
the ſeveral bearings of our ultimate aim, and 
the 
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the lines pointing to it from every quarter, that 
ſo we may diſcern what movement will make 
the neareſt practicable approach from the ſpot 
where each man ſtands, and in the circum- 

ſtances of his ſituation. 
Nor is diſcretion more needful in fixing upon 
the particular point we would conduct to, 
than in the manner of conducting: men never 
were ſo well drove as led, and in theſe coun- 
tries, God be thanked, they will not drive at 
all. I look upon it as a bleſſing, becauſe if you 
could drive them they would follow the letter 
of your directions; to lead they muſt under- 
ſtand the ſpirit, or they will not budge an inch 
after you. But the apprehenſions of men are 
ſo various, that by ſpeaking a truth one may 
chance to convey the idea of an arrant falſe- 
hood, and recommend a maxim perfectly ſalu- 
tary to oneſelf, which might be poiſonous to 

be followed by another. 
Vet if the truth were ever fo clear or the 
maxim unexceptionable, ſtill if there be any 
thing diſtaſteful accompanying the delivery, it 
will not be received: for there is a ſtoutneſs 
and an averſion to inferiority rooted in all men, 
which muſt be managed with great delicacy. 
All parade of extraordinary righteouſneſs, au- 
ſterity, ſtiffneſs, tutorage, expreſſion of con- 
tempt or pity for the ungodly, or even looks of 
cenſure where it is not expreſſed by words, 
which very good people are ſometimes too 
| prone 
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prone to indulge in, will certainly ' ſet them 
againſt you. They take theſe things for inſults 
upon their underſtanding, or attempts upon 
their liberty, ſo will go in direct contradiction 
to what you would have, meerly to ſhow they 

do not value you, but will affert their rights. 
Therefore the prime caution to be obſerved 
by him that would work upon another, is to 
beware of his own vanity, remembering that 
other folks have theirs too, which is extremely 
quick of ſenfibility, and muſt be tenderly han- 
dled ; for nothing is ſo deteſtable to the vain, 
as his own picture in another's countenance or 
The ſafeſt way of dealing with this touchy 
part in human nature, is to watch opportunities 
for infinuating what is profitable imperceptibly, 
when men are diſpoſed to receive it; to ma- 
nage if poſſible like Socrates, bringing them to 
find out themſelves what you want to inform 
them of, and defire of their own accord what 
you wiſh them to purſue; to carry no appear- 
ance of wiſdom, or ſanctity, or eagerneſs upon 
your brow, but ſeeming to act unconcernedly, 
even when you have the molt important de- 
ſigns in your heart; to ſtudy that eaſe ſpoken 
of in F 13, of Chapter XXI. which is the pro- 
duct of expertneſs; and to depend more upon 
example than document, arguing not as a diſ- 
putant who means to confute his adverſary, but 
as one deliberating upon 2 concern of his own, 
and 
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and ſtriving to make your light ſo ſhine before 
men, that they may ſee your good works and 
glorify your father which is in heaven. 

But then this ſhine muſt not be a glare of ad- 
miration, which might ſhock their vanity and 
endanger the nouriſhing your own, but a diſ- 
play of real advantage and unaffected enjoy- 
ment: for this is the moſt effeftual method of 
bringing men to glorify God heartily, if they 
can be made fenfible by occular demonſtration, 
that his ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, and all 
his paths are peace. Which demonſtration is 
not to be exhibired by laboured encomiums 
upon the happineſs ef a pious life, or exclama- 
tions upon the joyful tranſports of religious cx- 
erciſes, which are often ſo counterfeit as to de- 


ſee through the veil, and diſcern that you are 
not really fo delighted as you perſuade yourſelf: 
but this light will ſhine with brighteſt luſtre, 
when it flows naturally from the ſtate of the 
mind beaming by undefigned emanation thro* 
the countenance and deportment ; when while 
following your own purſuits, thinking nothing 
of the gazers around, they can yet diſcern a 
chearful ſerenity within, a contentedneſs, a con- 
tinual ſatisfaftory engagement, a plenty of at- 
tainable defires, an unruffled patience, an ex- 
emption from wants or cravings from turbulent 


and tormenting paſſions. 
Tho 


ceive thoſe who make them, for the world will 
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Thus you ſee it is for the good of your 
neighbour, as well as for your own ſolace, to 
make your Religion as pleaſurable a wark as 
poſſible ; which it can never be, unleſs accom- 
modated to the common occurrences of life. I 
know no better way to do this, than by the 
ſolid conviction and intimate perſuaſion here- 
in before recommended, which may bring us 0 
conſider it, not as an obligation, nor command, 
nor a deliverance from dreadful miſeries, nor 
yet a ladder to high reputation and felf-ap- 
plauſe, but as a profitable ſcheme ; and make 
us ſeek a profit from it upon every occaſion 
that can happen. 

J have before acknowledged it a vain imagi- 
nation .to think we can ever thus compleatly 
adjuſt it to all cafes and fituations in this vale 
of darkneſs and imbecillity; yet I conceive a 
common man may fucceed ſo far, as, if not 
to become a warming light to others, at leaſt 
to feel by his own experience, that what little 
progreſs he can make is well worth the trouble 
of purſuing it. 

22. For my own part I pretend to have run 
no great lengths of proficiency, nor been able 
to lay out my meaſures upon my own plan: if 
I have now and then hit upon ſomething plau- 
ſible in the courſe of theſe Chapters, little is to 


be inferred from thence, for it is not uncom- 
mon for men to talk better than they can act, 
and enforce a ſentiment upon others which 


they 
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they cannot raiſe in themſelves. I every day 
experience the truth of what I have laid down, 
that conviction is not the ſame as perſuaſion ; 
for many things appearing with the cleareſt 
evidence to my underſtanding, are very hardly 
brought to poſſeſs my imagination. I act often 
upon impulſe, ſometimes for want of a better 
guidance, at others becauſe unable to reſiſt it. 
I am ſometimes thrown into doubt by contrary 
ſometimes left in darkneſs for 
want of any light; unable to trace my refer- 
ences or diſcern what relation my common 
- employments bear to the grand concern: fo 
am forced to take direction from cuſtom, or 
example, or other peoples opinions, or from 
ſome of the internal ſenſes, or inclination, or 
fancy, and when I can diſcover my road often 
find it too arduous or too obſtrufted for me to 
travel. 


Nevertheleſs what pittance of proficiency I 
have made, has turned wholly to my benefit, 
and in no reſpect that I can perceive leſſened 
the enjoyment of life: if it has debarred me 
from ſome gratifications of fond deſire and ap- 
petite, they were ſuch as I muſt have paid 
dearly for in the conſequences; if it has drove 
me upon ſome toils and troubles, they were 
made eaſy by the ſatisfaction in the perform- 
ance, and rewarded by tlie ſubſequent advan- 


rages they earned. 
I have 


we. . 
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IT have made ſhift to trace the reference in 
ſome of my common employments to the great 
defign, and thereby turned trifles into matters 
of moment: have deduced ſome of my ordi- 
nary rules of behaviour from their original 
ſource, which gives a ſolid complacence in the 
practice of them. When ſurpriſed or over- 
powered by impulſe, I eſteem it a damage ſuſ- 
tained ; when having the good-lack to reſiſt 
it, I regard that as a profit made: my ill ſuc- 
ceſſes in this ſtruggle are frequent enough, yet 
they do not drive me into deſpondency, as well 
knowing that the ſtrength to will is given us as 
well as the power to do, and it fuits with my 
fundamental principle to reſt contented with 
the portion both of ſpiritual and worldly eſtate 
that God has beſtowed on me, for what pre- 
tence have I to ſuperior graces above my fel- 
lows? Yet this content does not abate my rea- 
dineſs to make improvements whenever a fair 
opportunity offers, by which attention to im- 
prove all advantages occurring, I think my con- 
duct is become a little more uniform and ſigni- 
ficant than heretofore, and engaging employ- 
ment found for ſome hours which otherwiſe 
might have paſſed unavailing or irkſome. 
When dangers, pains, troubles and diſappoint- 
ments, though not very ſevere nor grievous, 
fall upon me, I till ſuffer by them, for the 
machine is too ſtrong for the manager, yet leſs 
and leſs as my principle gathers vigor, which 
= - 


<> 
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as ſoon as it can find room to enter, takes off 
their preſſure, and intirely difſipates the re- 
mains of them that would hang upon the 
mind. 

If I pretended to ſtand exempt from vanity, 
it would be a prevarication, for I often per- 
ceive its attacks, and doubt not it has an influ- 
ence in many inſtances where I do not ive 
it; but my idea of intrinſic equality and the 
general intereſt is the moſt averſe to its mo- 
tions, giving me when lively a concern and 
{ſympathy in the ſucceſſes of others, inclining 
me to think the beſt of eyery one as a fellow 
labourer, made inſtrumental, whether he knows 
it or no, in the fame common ſervice, the per- 
fecting of the ſpecies: ſo that I can ſometimes 
find juſtifications and excuſes for perſons with 
whom I conteſt, regard vices and follies as an 
unhappy diſtemper of the mind, conſider the 
patient as a congenial Pſyche incommodiouſly 
lodged, a wandering ſtar in the loweſt part of 
its orbit, and envy no advantage or pleaſures 
that I do not apprehend terminating in miſ- 
chief. If I fall deficient in the common buſi- 
neſs of life or ſocial offices, this muſt be im- 
puted to my natural and contracted infirmitizs, 
for my principle urges me to continual unhur- 
rying activity in purſuic of ſome end, in per- 
forming any little good office, or obliging com- 
pliance or entertainment when nothing more 


important is at hand, 


As 
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As. my dependence reſts folely upon the 
largeneſs of the divine bounty, I can ſometimes 
when that idea fills my thoughts, farvey the 
_ Joys, the comforts poured around with unſpar- 
ing hand upon man, and beaſt, and bird, and 
fiſh and inſect, with more delight than the 
fineſt landfkip I ever beheld ; nor is the plea- 
ſure unfrequently doubled by the reflection of 
having ſuch a taſte, which I valve at a higher 
rate than that of architecture, painting or mu- 
fic, not as a more brilliant but 
as a more beneficial poſſeſſion. 

For the greater fund of happineſs I can find 
in the world, the fuller manifeſtation I have of 
the divine Goodneſs, and the betrer grounds of 
expectation for myſelf, as having no warrant 
to look for more than my proportionable ſhare 
of the bleſſings redundant from that ſource. 
While I can hold this proſpect in view, the 
evils ſcattered among it leſſen by compariſon : 
for how many more houſes of commodious ha- 
bitation, of buſineſs, of entertainment, of jolli- 
ty are thete, than goals and hoſpitals ? how 
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_ tranquillity, content, diverſion and merriment, 
| than of fickneſs, pain or melancholy ? 

If there be any exception to the indulgence 
af theſe ideas, it is that they make me too par- 
tial to that hypotheſis which ſeems to glorify 
God in the higheſt conceivable degree, by raiſ- 
ing the proportion of good to evil throughout 
the Univerſe, and conſequently throughout the 
period of every creature's exiſtence, ſo high as 
millions of millions of millions to one: which 
whether it be true or no, yet if firmly believed 
might render us inſenfible to the troubles of life 
by the joy that is ſer before us, and lighten all the 
labours by repreſenting them as neceſſary to ſe- 
cure the enjoyment of ſuch an immenſe eſtate. 

When the ſeaſons of grace are upon me, 
which I reckon thoſe wherein the main princi- 
ple is immediately operating either in devotion 
or contemplation, or ſtudy, or the practice of 
ſomething apprehended a good work, though 
much verſed in the microſcope I could never 
yet diſcover any ſupernatural impulſe in thoſe 
Experiences, nor feel the finger of God nor 
hear his whiſpers ; yet I ſee him clearly thro» 
the teleſcope fitted up with the object glaſs of 
reaſon, and the eye glaſs of faith, one to con- 
verge the rays collected by-the other, but at an 
immenſe diſtance both of time and place, work- 
ing in the birth of nature, providing with unerr- 
ing certainty thoſe cauſes which by a million of 
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and intricate — x 

duced the effect I now feel. 

Upon all theſe occaſions there is a calm joy, 

a ſatisfaction at leaſt equal to 

that of any ſucteſsful purſuits, pleaſing reflec- 
tions, or nobleſt aims of other kinds that I have 


genuine and moſt ſtriking. 
For our fondneſs of intenſe pleaſures leads 
into groſs miſtakes; when we think to ſtretch 
appetite beyond its natural tone; neither the 
pleaſures of Religion nor of ſenſe will be in- 
creaſed by being forced, he that takes pains to 
believe himſelf vaſtly delighted, is in reality 
ſcarce delighted at all; he is only fond of the 
credit of it in his own fancy; but true joy 
will operate by its native vigor without wanting, 
our aid to give it motion. It is our buſineſs to 
ply diligently to our work, to uſe the means of 
grace, and follow thoſe courſes that are pro- 
ductive of ſatisſaction, and then we need not 
fear having enough of it by ſuch reflections as 
will naturally ſpring therefrom, without our 

23. But why do I dwell upon the little be- 
nefits accruing from this principle in an imper- 
ſect creature but feebly poſſeſſed with it, and 
not carry on the to that full unceaſing 
ſatisfaction, which muſt flow from it when vi- 


G 2 gorous, 
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gorous, perfect and general? If men of ſagacity 
would examine the grounds of it impartially, 
ſo as to render the evidence clear and familiar 
to their thoughts beyond all danger of fubſc- 
quent doubt or miſtruſt, and then reduce it to 
practical rules ſo as to have a reaſon for pur- 
ſuing all their other ſciences, arts, fchemes, 
and manners of behaviour dedu- 
cible therefrom ; their authority and example 
would foon draw the reſt of the world after 
them, as their ſkill in communicating ideas 
might render the methods of following them, 
according to different fituations and circum- 
—_ intelligible to every one. 

For we ſee by experience of the ruling paſ- 
fiors, that a diſtant aim imprefied ſtrongly 
upon the imagination is capable of employing 
men for years, and ſhaping all other defires to a 
conformicy there with. And as all men have 
fome value for their judgement, choofing ra- 
ther to follow is than nor, . when there lies no 
wnpediment in the way, the general idea of 
right might always influence them, but that the 
current rules of tectitude are not adapted to 
their particular circumſtances, urging them 
frequently to impraQticable performances, and 
a reſiſtance of appetite they ate not able to make, 
which gives them a diſtaſte io rectitude itſelf, 
as being 2 romantic or trouble ſome thing: 
whereas were it clearly diſcerned what is the 
neareſt feahble . — guidance 
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of appetite within their forces to practiſe in each 
ſucceeding moment, they might come into a 
liking of it, and continually improve their 

The tranſition from rectitude to the grand 
intention is very ſhort, for every right action is 
a doing the Will of God, and every man feels 
a ſatisfaftion in the conſciouſneſs of having 
done right, when he happens to find ground 
for it, which makes men fo ready to deceive 
themſelves in the motives of their proceedings, 
becauſe by this means they get a falſe bottom 
juſt ſufficient to ſupport a preſent conſciouſneſs 
together with the ſatisfaction accompanying, 
though it will fail them in time of trial whea 
the weight of cloſe examination comes to pres 
upon it. 'Thereface if they could be ſhown 
which were the righteſt courſes. of thoſe that 
are pleaſant or eaſy, and that the preference 
of them would bear a reference to the grand 
intention, they would grow more and more in 
love with rectitude on finding pleaſure capable 
of being turned into it, until by degrees things 
would become pleaſing becauſe right, and be- 
cauſe admitting the reference, from trouble- 
ſome or painful that they were before. | 

Thus it is owing ta the want of that ſcience 
in the world, that mankind is left in darkneſs 
and miſery, under the duminion of paſſion, 
apperite, fears, vexations and worldly cares: 


or a way might be found by directing the 


9 3 choice 
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choice of pleaſures, through which they could, 
and would travel to 8 liberty 
and happineſs. 
When this way ſhall 
I much 


a» ew cis lf: 
queſtion whether it will happen in the 


ö 


fixty-fix, add have ſome doubt that ir may not 
happen at all upon this earth, becauſe appre- 
hending it deſigned for the uſe of more paſſen- 
gers than this earth can contain. As I pretend 
to no revelations I ſhall not attempt to find out 
the day 
Son, but the Father only : nevertheleſs as the 
prophet of reaſon, preſaging upon obſervation 
of the Divine economy exemplified in the 
hiſtory of mankind, I preſume to augurate 
that it will happen in ſome part of our journey 
through matter, when the ten righteous deſ- 
cribed in Chapter XIX. ſhall ariſe. Their wif- 
neareſt to perſect themſelves upon their model: 
as the numbers encreaſe, the propriety of their 
conduct, the juſtneſs of their meaſures, the 


harmony of their diſpofition, the amiableneſs 
of their characters, and happineſs of their lives 


muſt become manifeſt to all, and excite a ge- 
neral admiration with a defire of. partaking in 


the like : their unanimity among themſelves, 
their benevolence to others, their ſober diſcre- 


tion and unperverted ſagacity will render clear 


3 
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ing to the variety of fituations and circumſtan- 
ces among them, ſo that there will be no doubt, 


fa the mae white let us make it our ulti- 
mate aim and conſtant intention to advance this 


joyful event, though as yet lying at an immenſe 
diſtance from us: for, to reſume the Stoical 


metaphor, we are ſtill deeply merged under 
water, and are ſo connected together that none 
of us can breath the free air until the whole 
body approaches near the farface, which it is 
riſing towards by flow and ſcarce perceptible 
degrees. So that if we can a little eaſe the 
weight in any part, or give a lift of one inch 
2 it is a ſervice to the 
| G 4 | whole 
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whole, and a ſervice to autſel ves, by ſpeeding 


the time that is to bring on our total emer- 
ſion. 


Therefore it is our bufineſs to obſerve what 
gradations of depth men ſeverally he under, 
and contrive how we may employ our oppor» 
tunities for helping them. He that is vain of 
his piety, his reaſon, . or his public ſervices, 
hangs a little higher than while he was vain of 
doing miſchief, of follies, or trifles ; to be ſu- 
perſtitious is ſomething of a rife above harden- 
ed iĩnſenſibility; induſtry, forecaſt, economy, 
generoſity, courteouſneſs, is a degree of advance 
from idleneis, giddineſs, diffipation, avarice and 
ill nature; the man of pleaſure who chooſes 
diſcreetly ſuch among them as are innocent, 
ſwims a ſpan over him who is hurried to and 
fro by every preſent appetite, happening to ftrike 
ſtrongly upon his fancy. 

As the good Ken in this weld is 
made ovr direction for attaining the good of 
the other, thoſe are the meaſures of rectitude 


others, or the public; computation being made 
upon the whole amount of their produce. But 
fincz through our inexperience and ſhortneſs of 
our views, this direction cannot always be had, 


we muſt take it from thoſe rules which have - 


prevailed among the — judicious and diſ- 
cerning, 


which upon every occafion will yield the greater 
enjoyment or temporal good to ourſelves, or 


| 
| 
| 
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cerning, in the ſeveral branches of conduct; 
always preferring the higher and beſt authoriz- 
ed before others of inferior weight. And fo 
far as we can a& under them with a conſciouſ- 
neſs of rectitude, either during the performance 
or upon ſubſequent refleftion, in thoſe inſtan- 
ces whether we be eating or drinking, or what- 
ſoever we be doing, we act in purſuance of 
our great intention, and may be faid to do 
them all dizetly or remotely, for the Glory 
of God. 
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CHAP. XXVIL 


| Doing 4s we would be done by. 


—— which may be em- 


common tranſactions of life, there is none bet- 
ter capable of that ſervice, than this of doing 
as we would be done by. For it connects im- 
mediately with the love of our neighbour, by 
which we moſt evidently manifeſt our love of 
God, for every man will readily give the ſame 
treatment to one whom he loves as himſelf, 
that he would wiſh to receive himſelf, and it 
is applicable to all our intercourſes among one 
another: becauſe in bufineſs, in paſſing judge- 
ment, in diſcourſe whether ſcrious or amuſing, 
in diyerfion, in merriment, there is a diſpoſition 
to ſerve, to be candid, to oblige and to pleaſe, 
which a man would be glad to find in others, 
and may ſerve him for a rule to return the like 
ro them again. 

This precept is enjoined by Chriſt as the ſum 
of all thoſe delivered by any revelation before : 
whatſoeyer ye would that men ſhould do unto 
you, do ye even fo unto them, for this is the 


law 
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law and the prophets. Human reaſon was 
clearſighted enough to perceive the ſalutary ef: 
ſects of this maxim, which among Philoſo- 
phers and Moralifts has been commonly en- 
titled the golden rule, to expreſs its ſuperemi- 
nence in yalye above all others: as well know- 
ing that nothing contributes ſo much to peace 
. as an 
equitable temper diſpoſed to weigh the wants 
and defires of other perſons in equal balance 
with our own, 
And this ſeems to be the firſt moral ſenſe 
that ſprouts within us: when reaſon. begins tq 
open, it gives us a concern for the morrow, 
which lays the foundation of prudence ; after 
having ſhot its beams forwards to diſcover the 
future, it thep ſpreads them in width, making 
us ſenfible of the pains and pleaſures whereaf 
we ſee expreſſions around us. For compaſſion 
makes its appearance very early, but compaſſion 
is nothing elſe than ſympathizing with the diſ- 
treſſes beheld; and the idea of injury cannot 


ſubſiſt without ic, wherefore we commonly in- 
troduce that idea into children by queſtions of 
how they would like to be ſo ſerved themſelves. 
Thus as prudence conſiſts in a quick ſenfbility 
of good and evil ro corne, ſo equitableneſfs con- 
fits in a like quick ſenſibility of the feelings 
and apprehenfions of another: and both alike 
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the imagination with objects to ſet in balance 
againſt the preſent impulſes of appetite. | 
From hence we may learn what courſe is to 
be taken for gaining this faculty, namely, by 
placing ourſelves in imagination as exactly as 
in the very fituation of other perfons, 
to enter into their ſentiments, their con- 
ceptions, their raſtes, their motives, their joys 
and their ſorrows, confidering what we ſhould 
with, or do, or comprehend, under the ſame 
_ circumſtances, whereto it will be a help if we 
can recollect any fimilar fitnation wherein we 
have ſtood ourſelves. 
But this like all other habits, is only to be 
acquired by continual application and practice, 
which may inure imagination to a readineſs and 
vigor in performing its office. As an induce- 
ment to enter upon ſuch practice we may reflect, 
that we are nothing in ourſelves but what God 
by his courſes of nature and fortune has made 
us, that to them it was wholly owing we were 
fo born, fo endowed, fo bred, fo ſupplied, fo 
improved as we be, and if he had pleaſed, we 
might have ſtood in the ſame caſe in all reſpe&s 
with any perſons we fee, and they might have 
been placed in ours. 
Then to encourage us in this exerciſe we may 
confider, it is not impoſſible there may be a 
rotation through all the ſtates of Being in the 
Univerſe, ſo that every. perceptive individual 
paſſes in turn through every one of them : 
which 
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which thought muſt make equity a matter of 
prudence, becauſe the caſe of every other will 
ſooner or later actually become our own, and it. 
is our intereſt to make every pact in this theatre 
of the Univerſe eaſy, which we ſhall one day 
be put to act ourſelves. 


But if this appears a romantic imagination, 
we heve cxpericars of the cogrinus) vidilitedes 
and turns of affairs in this world, ſo that we 
know not how ſoon we may need the benefit 
of an equitable temper and good will in the 
very perſon, — — — 
cedent: befides that example, fympathy and 
amiableneſs of the proceeding may generate the 
like diſpoſition, and procure us the like benefit 
from others who are witneſſes of our conduct. 
Or at all events, if we have any perſuaſion of 
the divine Equity, this will enſure us a per- 
ſonal intereſt in all the good and evil we bring 
upon our neighbour, as being in ſome ſhape 
or other certainly to return upon our own 
head. 


If then it be our own concern to act equits- 
ble in all our dealings with all, it muſt be ſo 
likewiſe to obſerve diligently their characters, 
their conceptions, their views, and every pre- 
ſent circumſtance that may afford us better 
direction for fo doing, and to ſtifle every ſelfiſh 
appetite or narrow prejudice which might 
darken or obi us in our {crotiny. . 


— —ͤ— * Neventhelef 


amiſs themſelves, to ſue a debtor to judgemenc 
and execution, becauſe they ſhould thiok it a 
hardſhip to be ſo preſſed and ſtraitned, to deny 
-a beggar, becauſe they ſhould find uncafineſs in 
a refuſal of what they carnefily deficed, to be 
hard or reſerved in a bargain, becauſe they 
ſhould wiſh to have all others open and eaſy 
with them. But it ſhould be remembered that 
equity bearing a near relation to love of one's 
neighbour, ought to extend the ſame compaſs» 
that is, to all who may be any way affected by 
the thing we are doing: and as we muſt noc 
love one neighbour ſo as to neglect the others, 
| lo neither muſt we ſuffer our equity to one per- 

ſon to make us iniquitous to all the reſt. 
Therefore in ſympathizing with the crimi- 
nal, the debtor, the neceſſitous and the nego- 
tants 
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reſt there, we muſt carry it on to others who 
may. be endamaged in their properties by our 
remiſineſs, who may be drawn into negligence 
and wretchedneſs by our encouragement of 
idleneſs, to the public who may ſuffer damage 
thereby in the products of labour, to our fami- 
lies who may be injured by the foregoing our 
rights or ſoftneſs in contracts, to the fimple 
2 
virtue diſtaſteful and ridiculous. 

If we ſurvey all around us to obſerve what 
miſchief or inconvenience may accrue any 
where, and reflect how we ſhould like to have 
thoſe miſchiefs fall upon ourſelves, then, but 
not till then, we ſhall be fully qualified to judge 
what is equitable : for equity is not herſelf un- 
til ſhe can ſhow a like regard to all whom the 
meaſure ſhe prompts to may concern. But 
men are ſo apt to be guided in every thing by 
with objects ſtriking their ſenſes, by which 
means the golden rule of reaſon becomes tranſ- 
muted into the baſe metal of paſſion, as all 
other religious and moral ſciences may do by ill 
management :. nor can it be reſtored to ſtandard 
purity again, until brought to take all the good 
and evil flowing from our conduct into ac - 
count, fairly balancing one againſt the other. 
$534 | But 
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But fince we ſeldom have ſagacity or clearneſs 
of proſpe&t enough to ſee the remote conſe- 
quences of things, we muſt take direction from 
the beſt authorized rules of behaviour in met- 
ters of ſeverity, contention, oppoſition, caution 
and regard to private intereſt in dealings, truſt- 
dations for the benefit of mankind : therefore 
by breaking them we ſhall ſo far as in us lies 
defeat that benefit, and do a certain injury fome- 
where, though we may not diſcern where; 
but our equity if we have it genuine, will with- 
hold us from doing what we ſhould not like, 
though to perſons unknown, for fake of gra- 
tifying one or two whom we have before our 
eyes. 3 
ment likewiſe miſleads us in the application of 
our equity, which ought to follow the ſame 
rules with the love of our neighbour : but if 
dur ſelſ- love be fond, indiſcreet, intemperate, 
pernicious and deftructive of our real intereſts, 
we ſhall do him no good nor fulfil our duty by 
loving him in the ſame manner, as we do our- 
ſelves. 
When we entice another into debaucheries, 
lay temptations in his way, or provide fuel for 
his intetnperate cravings, it is no juſtification 
to ſay that we ſhould like prodigiouſly to be fo 
dealt with ourſelves: for by indulging a preſent 


defire to the . dilappolumiedr of thoſe we 
ſhall 
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learned by beginning to practice it upon an- 
other; for as the fx in is nearer than the ſhirt, 
"as the ' direct view of an objeR 1 18 
than the reflection vf it in a mirrcur, 
ſo our'fellow feelings are not quite ſo ſtrong us 
our immediate ſenſations, nor the appetites they 
excite quite fo ungovernable; they do not fo 
cloſely fetter the judgement, which is therefore 
more at libetty to obſerve, and better able to 
execute, what is -expedient in another's caſe 
than in our own: and after having forced our 
friends into profitable ſelf-denials in love to them, 
we ſhall learn thereby to do the fame with our- 
ſelves, equity and'Cytnpathy helping us to go 
through a diſcipline we had exerciſed upon per- 
ſons, in whoſe feelings we had a ſenſible con- 
3. But as a temper truly equitable extends 
to all perſons who may come within 'its' in- 
fluence, ſo it will to all branches of treatment 
in our intercourſes among them; it will not 
only incline us to do as we would be done by, 
but likewiſe to think as we would be thought 
by. We are angry at being flandered,” ridicut- 
ed, undervalued, triumphed over, though but 
in thought, if we find it out, at our actions 
being miſinterpreted, our words unfavourably 
conſtrued, our reafons unattended to, our mean- 
ing peryerted, and our conduct aſcribed” to the 
worſt motives it could proceed from: we wiſh 
to have all men candid- and even favonrable'to 

| us, 


4 


.were good, to enter fairly and 
our ſentiments, and g ive us the 


we like ſo well for ourſelves, or practiſe upon 


think ill off: 3 preſently to 
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us, defirous of finding grounds to give us their 
approbation, ready to make all excuſes and al- 
lenanees bo: our mitees, to allow us the full 
merit we deſerve; to L intentions 
wiltogly.ino 
due ſhare of their 
eſteem : why then ſhould we refule thew what 


them what we are ſo vehemently averſe to have 


practiſed upon ourſelves? This certainly is the 


moſt oppoſite temper poſſible to equitableneſs, 


and can proceed from nothing but a narrow 


ſelfiſhneſs, regardleſs of every thing but the in- 
—_— habit or fond humour of 


vanity. 


EIN upon us to eradi- 


be rooted out, it requires our continual appli- 
Cation and vigilance to wither it by degrees. 
For this purpoſe, it will be expedient to ſtudy 
the art of into the conceptions of 


penetrating 
perſons we have to deal with, not judging them 


by our own ideas, - but by thoſe we may ſup- 


Poſe then to occupy their imagination, diſtig- 


guiſhing between the outward. act and the mo- 


tives from whence. it may proceed, conlidering 
nn. 


— Eno ont Serine et — — 


. 
* 
. 


odject, and how often we have judged the ſame 
things right which we now condemn in them. 
For I have remarked in the Chapter upon that 
faculty, of how great importance it is to have 
2 well diſciplined imagination capable of caſting 
up in lively ideas whatever figures may be want- 
"ed for the ſervices of reaſon. ot 

u ſuch expertneſs is very difficult. to be 


workings of our temperament ſo occupy 
dur though 


eaſily 
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ts for the moſt part, that we cannot 
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cafily recall the fiate of ideas in our mind yeſ- 
=_ nor ſcarce believe our apprehenfions 
were ever different from what they are now, 
much leſs can we form a tolerable repreſentation 
of thoſe in another perſon. But the harder the 
art, the more diligently ought we to apply our 
endeavours towards making ſome proficiency in 
it, as being a very valuable acquitiion which 
will prove: beneficial to us in gnany reſpects 
the furtherance it will give to other improve- 
4. For it will help to baniſh animoſity, ran- 
cour, envy, cenſoriouſneſs, deteſtation and con- 
tempt from our hearts, for we like to have 
none of thoſe ſentiments entertained againſt 
ourſelves, and may learn to forgive our brother 
until ſeventy times ſeven, by teflecting upon 
the indulgence we defire for our own miſcar- 
riages. 

In caſes of ſeverity, oppoſitĩion and diſplea- 
ſure, it will hold our regards fixed upon the 
rr 
driven to by that, nor to do any thing we muſt 
not acknowledge reaſonable to be done to us 


upon the like occaſion ; and the conſciouſneſs 
of having accuſtomed ourſelves to proceed in 
this manner will render our contentions com- 
patible with charity, and remove any ſcruples 
ia the exerciſe of them. It will bring us ta- 
miliarly acquainted with the infirmitics of ha- 


* man 
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man nature, the frequency of miſapprehenſions 
ind partial views, and how apt the common 
paſſions incident to all men ire to drive them 
into un wartamtable pro ; thereby teach- 
ing us to mund upod dur Bald Ev againſt 
friends, yet withodt abaring our ffnadſfüp, as 
likewiſe to defend oiirfetves agtinlt injutious 
creatriſeft from others, looking upon it as an 
unlucky acc withotit doubling the preflure 
r 
malignancy. | 
It will put a check upon our defire of excell- 
po bndgon bodon do 


mortification upon others, we 'conftantly feel 
oh being excelled. It will teach us to bear 
ttoubles and difap | 


pdintments by conſidering 
them as the common lot of human life, from 
which we have no better title to 
thin any body elſe. It will keep our defires 
within the bounds of reafon and innocence, 
thereby doubling the fatisfaQion taken in grati- 
fying them, wah the conſciouſneſs of having 
been careful to admit ſuch only as were injuri- 
ous to nobody. It will enable us to partici- 
* the pleaſures of others, make us glad 
on ſeeing, and therefore quick in finding out 
their comforts, engagements, reliſhes and en- 
joytnents, accuſtomed to contemplate the 
brighteſt parts of every proſpect, and even ca- 
pable of receiving alleviation from the thought 
of } Joys flowing elſewhere, at ſeaſons when we 
have 


_ 
A. 
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have none of our own. This may prove the 
moſt efficacious pill to purge melancholy, the 
beſt muſic to filence the common lamentat ions 
of a wicked and wretched world, diſcovering 
daily new ſources of ſolacement we had not 
diſcerned before, and which the ſelfiſh and 
narrow-ſouled never can diſcern, diſplaying; the 
unſparing bounties of Providence, giving us 2 
betrer opinion of our exiſtence, and gradually 
introducing ſerenity, content, — 
of mind. 
Nor does any thing ſo * 
our underſtanding. or improve our judgement ; 
for it is the confining our ideas, the glare of a 
few objects poſſeſſing the imagination forcibly 
that miſleads us into errors, ſo that we have 
not freedom for our thoughts, but our. very 
reaſonings proceed by mechanical impulſe: 
whereas if we could preſerve an irppartiality to 
every ſaggeſtion occurring, all would go on 
calmly and fairly, each cop ſderation have its 
due weight, and the deciſion muſt be our pwn, 
as being truly the child of underſtanding. 
For there is a conformity in our manner o 
judging upon all occafions, the fame ſabriety or 
intemperance that prevails in ane, will be like- 
ly to prevail in all the reſt: therefore, as I faid 
before, a man mutt learn equitablenets ta him · 
ſelf, before he can be qualified to deal equite 
ably with his neighbour; but every exercite of 
ſobriety in either branch will encourage the 
1 4 growth 
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growth of it in the other, and beſides will ſup- 


ply new lights to our underſtanding. By inur- 
to enter exactly and fairly into 


ing ourſelves 
the conceptions of other perſons, we may diſ- 
cover ſomething for our own advantage: for 


no man knowingly embraces error, but is al- 
ways led into it by ſome ſpecious appearance of 
truth, which if you can find out, you may 
chance to make a better uſe of it than he does, 
or what is more, may Chance to ſhow him in 
what particular circumſtance it is fallacious ; at 
leaſt by poſſeſſing all his ideas you may make 
your own clear to him much better than in the 


the ſubjects and arguments handled between 
them. a 


It is the praftice of tracing the ſources of 
man nature, overthrows the vulgar notion of 
each man having a particular nature of his own, 
but ſhows that human nature is the ſame in all, 
eſtabliſhes our intrinfic equality, aſcribing the 
difference of character to the difference of bodi- 
or action of external cauſes. 
By ufing ourſelves to take concern in the in- 
tereſts of all we ſee, we ſhall cafily learn to take 
the like in thoſe of Beings unſeen, the uſes of 
which ſentiment have been diſplayed in former 
Chapters: and fince we commonly frame our 


— Univerſe ; — — 
which I haye attempted in the courſe'of. this 
work to try how all the principles and precepts 
of Religion, morality, and common prudence, 
in ſeveral tories fapporied by cas another, may 
be rationally credited. 


MONG all the indulgencies abounding 
throughout the world, there is none fo 
general as that of Indolence, for many men live 
with very few pleaſures, not from a ſcruple of 
conſcience but becauſe there would be too 
much trouble in the purſuit ; but they are no 
gainers by the bargain, for it is better to be 
buſy in contrivances for pleaſure than doing no- 
thing at all. And indeed this indulgence lies at 
the bottom as a principal ingredient of all the 
; | reſt ; 
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teilt for whit is it makes mer led fo tamely by 
— — 
treue in refting it? what keeps them in 
flavery under an undelighting habit, but be- 
baſe it would coft them pains to break it ? 
what occaſions chem to faint in midway of at- 
taining a noble virtue or- uſefu] aecompliſh- 
ment, but becauſe the perſeverance grows toil- 
ſome? For as the poet faid, inceſſant labour 
overcemes all things, ſo whenever we are over- 
come, i is owing to the want of ſafficient ap- 
becauſe if the thing was 
really above our forces, the failure is not a de- 
ſect, nor leaves us in a worſe condition to cope 
with another adverſary. 


In this application the life of the ſoul pro- 

perly confſts; * for the ' cleareſt diſcernment 
wherein the mind is always barely paſſive, 
ſhows only the vividneſs and good colour of 
our ideas; it is by executing the reſolves of our 
judgement whether in meditation or bodily ex- 
ertion, that our activity and vigor appear. 
Whale driven by impulſe of appetite, how 
ſtrenuons” foever our exertions, the machine 
impelling us is the agent, and we nothing 
more than inftruments employed thereby; but 
whatever we-do in executing the judgement of 


our underſtanding, is entirely our own act, and 


the machine in turn becomes the inftrument. 
Therefore by exerciſes of this faculty we 
firengthen the pawers of aur mental organiza. 
Lion, 


$34 


tion, Sanz #1 nay ———— to ita 
naaſcles;/ by” conkrouling ob i appetite we detach 
it x lictle from the mechanical | Spfings,. gain it 
mote freedom to: play; and prepare 
it to a&t alone when fepardrad from the groſs 
corpoteal franke; upon our iffobition. -— 
Whether this be-admined-of no as « ph. 
cal of the - mantier wherein we are 
profited by exerciſts of viii chere js 
will doubt that a ſteady appheatiom to the 
of judgement or rectitude tende te meliorats 
and perfect our better part, bue it is not {6 cu 
to ſee wherein- this acenſiſts : it is 
commonly ſuppbſed by thoſe Who ſeem it 
greateſt admirers fo be ſomething violent and 
laborious, by which notion they exhagſt Me- 
ſelves often tq very little - purpoſe, and detcr 
others from uſing any endeavours at all; but i 
my humble more is to be expect 


ed from its continuity, than its firength. For 
appetite as juſt not obſerved frequently. mapels' 
to very ſtrenuous exertion, but there are religi- 
ous, philofophic and moral: appirucs as well-ag 
natural and worldly, which without great cau · 
tion, cannot be diſtinguiſhed from the refole- 
tions of judgement: therefore if a man could, 
obſerve continually the directions of his undet- 
ſtanding, that would inform bim when to 
beſtir hinſelf with all his might, wur n 
„ 1 


For 
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For there: am many. things which are beſt 
done when dane with caſe, and where violence, 
this. is true in familiar converſation, in the 
common forms of behaviour, and moſt of our 
ſocial intercourſes, where carneſtneſs and anxiety 
ar a3 faulty as a total inattention : even in buſi- 
neſs and ftudy, though there muſt be a labour 
of.thought. proportionable to the work, yet 
there is a virtue in taking care it do not exceed 
that proportion, for by holding the eye too. 
cloſe to an object we ſhall diſcern it as imper- 
ly as upon only caſting a careleſs glance. In 
zencral all dries and fciences are laborious at 
firſt, but their perſection lies in being able to 
manage them with caſc. TOP: 

Tranquillity and eaſe of mind is the fole aim 
that patience drives at, and there is a virtue in 
keeping oneſelf unconcerned at abuſe or ſlander, 
unattentive to noiſe and impertinence, unruffled 
by diſappointment, unhurried in dangers or al- 
luring purſuits, and even in a fick man compoſ- 
ing birnſelf to ſleep amidſt his pains, when told 
it is expedient for his health ; which he will 
be better able to do for having uſed to follow 
the guidance of his j than another 
who had always given way to his indolence. 

Religion itſelf, our moſt i t concern, 
does not demand a continual ſtretch of the mind, 
and is by that error too frequently corrupted 
into righteouſneſs overmuch: but it is not 
thus 


heart, interceſſion is beſt when 
impartial examination into the ſtate - ef our 
mind, than a laboured aggravation of the worſt 
features there ; petition preferred in vehemence 


irs influence among them to ſanctify the general 
tenor of our lives. 
2. Men who have 2 notion of being induſtri- 
ous, often think themſelves under an obligation 
of doing great things thereby, but this is nor 
the true induſtry ſpringing from a ſteady appli- 
cation to the reſolves of j it is the 
impulſe of ſome paſſion, generally of fear in 
religious matters, and of greedinefs or vanity 
worldly concerns, all driving impetucuff at 
guidance from the reins of reaſon. For where 
that can be heard, it will ſuggeſt chat the firſt 
conſideration to be taken on engaging in a pur- 


ſuit is its ptacticability and ſaitableneſs to our 
ſituation ĩ we are not to thooſe our work, but 
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or needleſs attempts of doing ſamerhinj entra- 
ordinaty would be a-waſte of ſtrength and an 
internperance : induſtry then becomes vigilance 
attentive to acquit ourſelves of the little: mnt- 
ters before us with diſcretion and propeiety;; 
Fer to takt as much pains in dehiberating what 
tour we-ſhall mark out for an evening walk as 
if we were: purchaſing. an eſtate, is an abuſe of 
thought, in ſuch matters it is much bettet to 
follow conſtantly what direction qur judgement 
ſhall give vs by intunion * a tranſient 
glance. 

Bat when we der men beſtir themſelves vio- 


ro ſet to the work, and then are drove:ihard to 
diſpatch in a few minutes what might have 
been done eaſily in an hour; or they do not 
care for the trouble of digeſting their ſchemes, 
beſtowing more than neceſſary, they go about 
the buſineſs in a ſlovenly manner which proves 
ineſfectual, and ſo they are forced to do it over 
again, whence: the common obſcrvation that 
lazy. folks take moſt pains; or they want to 

have the taſk over, and ſo make 
efforts that 1 
1 
— meven:nihanes tw, 
finding a Gatifaction in the employment as well 
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as in the completion; therefore is ever atten- 
tive to what is feaſible, and beſt fitting the pre- 
ſent occaſion, proceeds in it calmly, and makes 
e in every part of the * 
gen. 

3- Let-us confider that we have but « cer- 


vate the ſtrength, and create an averſion to in- 
duſtry, which makes it well worth our while 
to ſtudy what are the limits of moderation 
— 4 _—— 
ces of fituation, and to know preciſely where 
intemperance begins. 

Nor will it be a ſmall benefit to cultivate a 
liking for whatever may be called buſineſs, and 
endeavour as much as poſſible to keep our ſpi- 
rits always alert, ready to perform any ſervice 
that reaſon ſhall put them upon, becauſe by 
theſe practices we ſhall both increaſe our forces 
and continually gain expertneſs to do more 
with the — than was poſſible be- 
fore learning the art; for an habitual activity 
makes no waſte, is rarely bewildered, and ex- 
— 4 K | 
But ance wich the beſt i our 

rower 
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tower than there is work for them todo, 


it behoves us to be the better economiſts, taking 
care that we do not throw them away upon 


trivial objects, nor fatigue them by ſtronger ef- 
forts than the buſineſs in hand requires, nor 
ſpend them in hurry and trepidation, nor ex- 
hauſt them by attempts of more than they can 
perform, but allow them ſuch reſpite and re- 
laxation as are proper for their recruit. 
And that we may employ our ſtock to better 
profit, it will be neceſſary to examine the feve- 
ral uſes we have to ſerve by it, diſtinguiſhing 
them by their ſeveral degrees of greater and 
leſs, learning to diſcern the e of each 
particular occaſion, that we may never ſtand 
idle, but always find ſomething to do. moſt 
proper for the ſeaſon, as knowing when to uſe 
labour of thought ot labour of hand, when to 
deliberate or to act, when to follow buſineſs or 
diverſion, when to put our facultics upon the 
firetch and when tq unbend. 

The knowledge of all theſe. a = 
perhaps be thought difficult to attain, and well 
it may, being indeed fo difficult as to render it 
impoſſible to be compaſſed compleatly; but we 
Dre and what 


and darkneſs, than, be continually learning ? for 
Herein we manifeſt and exerciſe our diligence, 
one principal object of it being to improve our 
judgement, . to practiſe what we 
know, 


Mov 


3 
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know. For in d teſpect we muſt always be 
fearners, ch dur meafures from time to 
time as our 'encreaſes, und improving in 
the art as well as the feience of life. 
The firſt advances in Religion tire made by 
acquiring a ſeriouſitels bf and zvocation 
of the mind from all 6bjetts of ſenſe, bot when 
this is become habitunl our cares muſt bend the 
other way to prevent its growing into z ſtiffneſs 


vs ih the common offices of life, and 
to gam that caſe herecofore ſpoken of, by which 
we may paſs readify from devout to worldly 
employiieht without tmingling an unreaſcendle 

P 


en dul of os eich the ther. The 
be aimed ät with the giddy and t 
ib Bri den td tation Meats, 
to bear labour of brain nd to purſue their ens 
in trains without 'brexkitly the thread; but 
when this has been the Waits {othe- 
times Will continue to ron longer thin they 
ſhould, intruding to the interruption of 8ther 
employment, and defeat the purpoſe of re- 
creation, Which is to relieve the organs of 


D 


y 
Nai this telaxarivh vf ſeriouſneſs and cloſe 
attention, whenever expedierit, requires as much 
command of reaſbh as” the min into 
it, or keeping ber to pe therein; for the 
diſcipline öf bur ' faculties 2 'equally in 
We ready difappeærante of dens vpon diſmiſſion 
given, 
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given, as in their ſteady attendance till then, 
or quickneſs to come upon call. 

4. There is another branch of 
grounded upon the feebleneſs of our powers, 
which direfts to fapply by art what we want 
— IR cad tdi at 
activity: reaſon itſelf can do no more than 
give vain admonitions until it becomes an ap- 
petite, ſornetimes called the hunger and thirſt 
after righteouſneſs or rectitude; which proba- 
bly may be the principal ſpring of movement 
in the mental organization, giving riſe to all 
the reſt that are-to grow therein hereafter, and 
therefore deſerves to be nurtured with all care 


and tenderneſs. 

The appetites are the great ſtimulators of ac- 
tion, were it not for them the world would 
ruſt in idleneſs and the conveniences of it be 


thinks it right to do all he can for enlarging his 
intereſt, the trader to contrive all ſaſe means of 
making profit, the tender girl to fly from friends 
and parents to Edinburgh, the India proprietor 
to ſplit his ſtock and the no proprietor to ſwear 
that truſt is if he can ſerve his friend, 
or advance his hopes of ſharing in oriental plun- 
der: and they give occaſton-ro ſound judgement 
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by obſervation of the miſchievous errors they 


make. We are not indeed to employ appetite 
in this laſt ſervice, only to ſtand upon the watch 
for what benefit may be reaped from its ſpon- 


_ taneous excurſions; for it would be abſurd to 


run ourſelves purpoſely into miſchiefs that we 
might get experience to avoid them another 


time, this would be doing evil that good may 


come of it; but we may make good uſe of ap- 
petite to quicken our induſtry and affiſt our re- 
ſolution in executing thoſe purpoſes which judge- 
ment has marked out, to overcome our averſe- 


neſs to trouble, our fears, vexations, pains, or 


uneaſineſſes, and to quell the turbulence of other 
rebellious appetites. 

Therefore parents ſtrive to cultivate an atten- 
tion to the main chance in their children, diſ- 
playing before them the conveniences and plea- 
ſures of eaſy circumſtances in order to give 
them an appetite to their profeſſion ; nor will 
a man proceed well in any work, until he have 
a liking to the work itſelf, excluſive of further 
advantages conſequential thereu pon, though ge- 
nerated from them; and many times a pain 
or affliction may be ſtifled by ſome ſtrong de- 


ſire engaging the thoughts upon other objects. 

| Since then appetites are both ſo beneficial and 
ſo miſchievous, and give an energy to the ſprings 
of action working either way, it behoves us to 
encourage ſuch of them as are ſalutary, that we 
may have the benefit of their ſervice when 
wanted, 
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wanted, and to employ ſuch from time to time 
as are moſt ſuitable to the preſent occaſion. But 
among all the appetites perhaps the moſt ſer. 
viceable to fortify reſolution is that of honour 
whether ſpringing from the good opinion of 
other perſons or from ſelf-approbation, together 
with its neceſſary concomitant; the abhorrence 
of turpitude : for this has been known to carry 
men through toils and difficulties, and dangers 
and ſelf-denials and pains, to keep up their ac- 
tivity throughout life ; it is the prime mover in 
the ſtateſman and the ſoldier, the encourager of 
learning, the protector of piety, the ſolace of 
buſineſs, the direCtor of politeneſs, and proves 
in moſt men ſome check upon the greedineſs 
of gain. Yet it not unfiequently points upon 
| wrong objects, and in ſome delicate pet ſons in- 
ſtead of rouzing becomes the avowed patron of 
indolence ; for they deem it unbecoming a gen- 
tleman to do any thing, to take any trouble or 
| forbear any indulgence of fancy, through meer 
affectation they diſdain to take care of their 
eſtate, or their family, or to put on their own 
cloaths. 
When I meet with ſuch people I am forced 
to make apologies for the pains taken in my 
Chapters pretending it is only for amuſement to 
gratify an odd humour, I durſt not for the 
world on a thought of ſome little ſervice to 
Religion, or morality, or reaſon, for that is fit 
oaly for Par ſons to mind who are paid for it. 
13 But 
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But it happens to be my humour to fancy the 


only difference between a man of profeſſion and 
a gentleman, is that one has his line of 
allotted him, the other has his employment to 
chooſe, and that he ought to look upon an 
eaſy fortune as a falary given by Providence for 
ſuch ſervices, as he ſhall judge in his diſcretion 
the beſt he can perform: for the man that does 
abſolutely nothing, is the moſt inſignificant 
creature upon the face of the globe. 
Some indulgence is neceſſary to appetites not 
riſing at our own call; for we cannot live with- 
out fleep, but in compoſing ourſelves thereto 
the mind has nothing elſe to do than ſurceaſe 
her activity, leaving the machine to proceed ita 
own way : we cannot live without eating, the 
quantity whereof is better aſcertained by appe- 
tite than by weights or meaſures, or any rule of 
Jedgement, whoſe office is only to watch that 
a vitiated appetite does not prolong a craving, 
after the natural is ſatisfied : and in many other 
cafes indulgence is not only allowable and inno- 
cent, but expedient, nay it is always expedient 
whenever innocent and allowable. For plea- 
ſure rightly underſtood is the proper end of 
action, and good becomes ſo only becauſe pro- 
ductive of pleaſure ; but ſcarce any thing can 
be a recreation, diverfion or pleaſure without 

ſome indulgence. 
Me may confider likewiſe that the power of 
reaſon being feeble, it would be impracticable 
to 
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to keep all oun deſires in exact order, therefore 
ty — leaſt inconvenient ſometimes 
rake their courſe, that we may reſerve our 
ſtrength to cope with the more formidable. 
And perhaps it may be for the health of our 
ſpiritual body that it receive impulſe from the 
croſs machine, for while lying therein like a 
feed in the green huſk it may derive nouriſh- 
ment therefrom, and firmneſs of fibres from its 
action: ſo that we muſt not attempt to tear 
them violently aſunder, but watch all oppor- 
tunitics of detaching one from the other gra- 
dually, as faſt as ſhall be found practicable, left 
ſome concretions from the drying huſk ſhould 
work into the inner part which might prove 
extremely troubleſome and tormenting to us 
when riſing to another life. 
Therefore it is incumbent upon 
all poſſible care, that none of our appetites, 
neither thoſe of nature, nor cuſtom, nor of our 
own encouraging, get the maſtery over us, fo 
as to hyrry us on againſt our Will, nar that any 
indulgence be given without conſent and ap- 
probation of the judgement: for herein con- 
fiſts our real liberty, and to effect this is the 


proper object of true induſtry and application. 


14 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


Fondneſs for Pleaſures. 


HIS fondneſs is the moſt deluſive of any 
that beguile the human heart, becauſe 
fixing always upon intenſe delights which 
vulgarly engroſs the name of pleaſure, but are 
the leaſt durable or valuable; and the moſt 
pernicious becauſe raifing the moſt impetuous 
defires, hardeſt to be controuled by reafon, nor 
will even ſuffer it to work. I have faid towards 
the cloſe of the laſt Chapter, that pleaſure is 
the proper end of action, and fo it undoubtedly 
is if underſtood of whatever engages the mind, 
or throws it into a ſlate of eaſe and compla- 
cence ; for happineſs is nothing elſe than the 


aggregate of pleaſures, but then it lies in the 
aggregate, not in the violence of apy fingle 


Therefore men deceive themſelves egregiouſly 
in the point of happineſs, by their miſtaken 
notion of pleaſure; for eſteeming nothing ſuch, 
that does not elevate and tranſport, they over- 
look thoſe gently ſoothing engagements, which 
flowing in continued ſtreams, fill the ſpaces 
that would otherwiſe be occupied by uneaſineſs, 


and 
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and make-up the far greater part of the aggre- 
The boy thinks he ſhall be ſupremely 
happy when he can be delivered from the dif- 
cipline of a ſchool, the labourer if he could be 
maintained in idleneſs, the lover if he can ob- 
tain his Beauty, every projector and chemiſt 
if he can compaſs the thing he has ſet his heart 
upon; that is, he ſhall be exquiſitely pleaſed ; 
and perhaps he may be, or ſometimes per- 
haps not, if the appetite be palled 'by too 
tedious purſuit : but how long will the pleaſure 
laſt ? for nothing exquiſite can continue long ; 
our organs cannot hold on their emotions be- 
yond a certain length, but what affected them 
vehemently at firſt, will ſoon become inſipid 
or cloying, and pleaſure certainly takes wing, 
unleſs there be a ſucceſſion of other engage» 
ments to keep her down. 


But intenſe pleaſures too much fill the bought 
to leave it at leiſure to provide for any thing 
elſe beſides themſelves, therefore often are very 
dearly bought by the miſchiefs conſequent upon 
them, or ſometimes paid for beforehand by the 
thorns of impatience, or run the hazard of a 
diſappointment aggravated by the eagerneſs they 
excite: and perhaps it might be found upon a 
fair ſcrutiny, that our moſt cruel vexations grow 
from the expectation of ſome ſuch ſupreme 
happineſs, for whenever having depended upon 


being vaſtly delighted, we are always vaſtly 
grieved on miſſing our aim. 


A fond- 
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A fondneſs for pleaſure keeps us perpetually 
in want of it, which cannot be affuaged even 
and momentary, leave a craving behind for the 
continual repetition of them ; but as high de- 
lights rarely fall in our way, when the cagernefs 
for them has taken away the reliſh from all 
others, the greater part of our time muſt paſs 
irkſome and uneaſy. 

2. There is reaſon therefore to beware of 
this fondneſs as of a moſt dangerous enemy, and 
make it our principal caution to guard againſt 
its encroachments : for Pleaſure is a fly enchan- 
trefs, ſhe will be perpetually diſplaying her al- 
Torements to our imagination to gain upon us 
before we are aware; the world joins in to pro- 
. mote her defigns, inviting with their example, 
infecting with their ſympathy, ſhaming with 
their boaſts of happineſs, and almoſt driving 
with their exclamations of how charming, how 
delightful ſuch a thing is; ſo that we have need 
of all our eyes to keep clear of her entangle- 
ments. But ſhe is a very Siren, attracting only 
to devour, for when fwallowed up in delights 
vue 2 
beat about in the boiſterous ſeas of life: ſhe 
performs nothing of all ſhe promiſes, but only 
makes us barter away a continued fatisfaftion 
for a little preſent gratification, and take a 


ſparkling bubble in lieu of a folid ſubſtance. 


uſe ; and when habituated to the mind, leave 
no more uneafineſs than what is incident to all 
ſtations of life; for deſire riſes with gratifica- 
tion and never ceaſes to graſp more, till come 
to a length that muſt end in diſappointment. 
Put the man upon whom fortune ſmiles, would 
ſuffer ſorely by her frowns, and he to whom 
fhe has been aycrſe would be greatly tranſported 

on 
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on finding the tables turn: this there is no 
doubt of, but from hence they infer that they 
ſhould have been in like manner affected if 
they had each ſtood always in the others con- 
dition. 

Thus happineſs depends upon opinion, men 
eſtimating one anothers portion by their own 
ſentiments without knowledge of one anothers 
pains and pleaſures, thinking thoſe only ſuch 
which would be ſuch to themſelves : But if 
thoſe could be fairly weighed in the ſcale, I 
conceive the ballance of both would te found 
much nearer an equality in all ſtations of life, 
than is commonly apprehended. The man who 
lives in pleafure has only a fancied advantage 
over the drudge in buſineſs, the path of both 
wears ſmooth and beaten by continual treading, 
they both jog on with like degree of eaſe and 
engagement, while attentive to their way, un- 
leſs when caſting an eye upon the others track 
which one thinks better and the other worſe 
than his own, only becauſe the paſſage from 
one to tother would reſpectively be fo. 

3. This then is the caſe of pleaſure when it 
can run currently along in an habitual train, 
but it often raiſes grievous rubs in its own ca- 
reer, and draws on pernicious conſequences. It 
is the greateſt nouriſher of indolence and in- 
dulzence, giving 4 the ſoul to every preſent 
gratification, or proſpe&t of them when 
had r and [emis upon in the 


fancy; 
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fancy; thus contracting the view within the 
narrow compals of a fleeting moment, whereby 
it enfeebles reſolution, baniſhes judgement, and 


throws diſcretion off her guard. It is the bait 
to draw in the young and the unexperienced, 
for if you can raiſe in them a ſtrong fancy to 
any thing, and feed them up with the expectation 
of gratifying it, you may hamper them in any 
toils : and ſo you may ſometimes the experien- 
ced, if by flaſhing this glare in their eyes you 
can hinder them from taking that benefit from 


their experience, which they might. - 
What is it that fetters the amorous boy, or 
tender girl, for life in unequal matches, but 
ports and. ſupremity of. happineſs? what is it 
burries on the voluptuous to ruin their healths, 
or the extravagant their fortunes, but the con- 
tempt of common enjoyments and the humour 
of being always prodigiouſly delighted? it is 
the irreſiſtible joy of growing rich at once, that 
drives men into gaming till they become beggars 
at once: and the ſupreme felicity of gaining a 
favourite point urges people furiouſly through 
toils and troubles, expences, vexations, dangers 
and miſchiefs of every kind. 1 
The charms are 
highwaymen and houſebreakers, and eſtabliſh 
that antiprudential maxim received as funda- 
mental among them, A ſhort life and a merry 


one; 9 by neceſſity, it is a 
neceffity 


— — dong of bo- 
tides that of pleaſing themſelves. 
trader thrive whoſe thoughts are perpetually 
running upon drverſions and tlegancies ; neither 
will a man in any line of liſe ever be good for 
uny thing, until he can baniſh all imagination 
of pleaſure out of his head ſor hours toge- 
ther. 

Den in Religion it is the joy of being un- 
paralleled ſaints, - overtopping mankind in holi- 
nefs, that makes people cenſorious, rigid and 
Juperftitious 1 the notion of exquiſite delights, 
> fs dt — 9——— 


4. Perhaps I ſhall be thought attempting 10 
perplex mankind or involving them in contra- 
dictions by inveighing ſo ſeverely againſt plea- 
ſure, which nevertheleſs I have acknowledged 
the proper end of action: wherefore it is in- 
cumbent upon me to find a clue for extricating 
us from this labyrinth: and this I conceive may 
be had by obſervation of what pleaſures excite 
a fondneſs for them in our hearts, and are apc 
to [poſſeſs our imagination to the excluſion of 
all other objects; for thoſe only are the Sirens, 
a principal part of whoſe lies in 
their enticing 1221 from others that are inno- 
1 * underſtood the 

or '1s true 
Ty e 
ought to center: whatever we do for the ſer- 
vice. of rerminates in the 1 
happineſs of another life ; what we do for man- 
kind, for the public, for our friends or our 
neighbours, tends to the encreaſe of happineſs 
or diminution of evil among them, or to forme 
good or convenience from whence they may 
redpia»benefit ;| and ſo far as is conſiſtent with 
the other two it is à duty we owe ourſelves to 
make Our lives in every patt of — plea- 
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ſurable as we can, with our beſt induſtry and 
contrivance, only remembering to contrive. for 
* 


every part, not for one ſmall 
ſpan in neglect of all the reſt. b 
But one may pur ſue an end by a 

determinate perſeverance without an eager 
fondneſs, which might blind our eyes ſo as not 
to diſcern the whele length of our way, or 
make them ſee double, and fix upon a falſe 
Sun inftead of the true, whoſe clear beams 
would ſhow us that the right road lies where 
there are the moſt pleaſures to be had, not 
where there are the ſweeteſt. For theſe cap- 
tivate the heart, make themſelves neceſſary to 
us, fo that we cannot do without them, but 
feel an uneaſy want whenever they are not to 
bo K ee 


decauſe having loſt their reliſh. - 
Therefore the true art of e lies in 
bringing the mind to take it In as may things 


as we can, more careful to be always 'pleaſed 
than highly pleaſed, to have many defires bet 
no wants; for then we ſhall be indifferent to 
all cur pleatoits, but taſteleſs to none. Want 
always indicates a penury of mind, when it has 
but one folace to depend upon and if that 
fails muſt be undone: whereas he that / has 
plenty of objects to engage him, need never 
ſuffer by the abſence of any one. Hence it be- 
comes à matter of prudence to keep defire 
upon attainable objects, chooking ſuch as will 

- fatisfy 
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fatisfy rather than ſuch as will delight; for fa- 
tisfying pleaſures will eafter give place to the 
next that follow after them, and fo the ſuc- 
ceffion goes on fmoothly without rub or inter- 
ruption. 

Not but that the higher pleafures have their 
uſe, as I ſhall ſhew preſently, but in admitting 
them to our defire, care ought to be raken that 
they do not endanger the more gently ſoothing 
which make up the greater part of our happi- 
neſs, and therefore deſerve to be chiefly regard- 
ed. The principal ſtream of pleaſure flows 
from the exerciſe of our faculties either of body 
or mind, in the purſuit of fome engaging end, 
for which reaſon hope is more valuable than 
_ fruition, becauſe hope makes the purſuit en- 
gaging, which the other puts an end to, unleſs 
ir can open new aims to engage our activity 
afreſh. We ſhall fare beſt by keeping atten- 
tive to practiſe the means and provide the ma- 
terials of pleaſure, leaving the fruits to drop 
ſpontaneouſly without ſtretching to gather 
them; for pleaſure will not be forced either by 
artifices to ſtrain appetite, or by dwelling upo1 
it in the imagination, or by taking pains to per- 
ſuade ourſelves how much we are pleaſed ; it is 
always moſt genuine when ſpringing naturally 
from the object without efforts to caſt it up. 

All men agree, though few remember, that 
hunger is the beſt ſauce; he then receives moſt 


pleaſure from that appetite who keeps his body 
K in 
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in health, and his organs in tone by exerciſe 

nd temperance, who never thinks of victuals 
until he ſees them, and forgets them again as 
ſoon as the repaſt is over; for he finds a con- 
ſtant reliſh in that which nature, or the cuſtom 
of thoſe among whom he conſorts, have made 
his ordinary food, which reliſh he would infal- 
libly loſe by a little practice of indulgence in 
high fauces or exceſs, without getting any thing 
better in exchange. 
The like reaſon gives the preference to a de- 
fire of excellence above that of excelling, be- 
cauſe it holds the activity conſtantly employed 
in ſuch improvement as can be made, and 
will afford ſatisfaction enough as well in the 
purſuit, as in every little acquiſition obtained, 
which flows pureſt when coming unſought, and 
no longer thought of than felt : for the ſerious 
contemplation of what we have done or what 


- we have gotten, is a ſpecies of indulgence 
which ought to be very ſparingly allowed as a 


matter of recreation. And if there be a real 
joy. in excelling (as in this world of vanity 
where all things are eſtimated by compariſon 
who can avoid thinking ſo?) there is no ccca- 
ſion to let it grow into an object of deſire, be- 
cauſe that of excellence will anſwer the ſame 
purpoſe more effectually, for the more dili- 
gent we are in making improvement, we ſhall 
find ourſelves the ſeldomer outdone, and meet 
oftener with our inferiors. 


But 
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But this pleaſure, ſuch as it is, ought to be 
no more than what ſtrikes unavoidably from 
the objects before us, for if ruminated upon, 

or endeavours be uſed to enhance it, there is 
imminent danger it will lead into the gloomi- 
neſs of pride, the follies of vanity, the delu- 
ſions of ſelf - conceĩt, the reſtleſſneſs of ambi- 
tion, and the torments of envy, or perhaps the 
deſpondency of being undeſervedly treated by 
Providence. 

Even in Religion how fondly ſoever ſome 
folks may affect to talk of tranſports and exta- 
ſies, yet I conceive the preſent reward of it 
lies chiefly in that gently pleaſing conſciouſneſs 
of well doing, which accompanies the exerciſes 
of it. I do not deny that when having acquit- 
ted ourſelves well upon ſome opportunity offer- 
ed of doing an important ſervice, or in ſeaſons 
of contemplation when the flood of grace riſes 
ſtrongly upon us, there may be pleaſures in a 
degree to be called exquiſite ; but theſe happen 
very rarely, for they are Angels food, and we 
can no more than now and then to have 
a little foretaſte of the heavenly Manna: 
therefore we are not to make them objects of 
our defire nor aims of our purſuit, but take 
them as they come without ſtraining our facul- 
ties to prolong their duration, or ſwell up their 
tides higher than they will ſpring of them- 
ſelves: for there are voluptuaries in devotion as 
well as in eating, and both loſe more pleaſures 

K 2 than 
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than they gain by their endeavours to render 
them exceſſive. 

But the greateſt abſurdity of all lies in mak- 

ing it a duty to be tranſported, for nothing is 
more incompatible with pleaſure than duty, nor 
can the performance of it ever be pleaſing until 
what was matter of obligation becomes an ob- 
ject of choice upon proſpect of a deſirable ad- 
vantage purſued thereby, which will create a 
hunger and thirſt whoſe gratifications are ſimilar 
to thoſe of natural appetite. 
The principal benefit of Religion with re- 
ſpe& to a pleaſurable life, is that it ſupplies us 
with continual engagement, for ſo far as we 
can trace our references home we ſhall always 
find ſomething to be done in the ſer vice of 
God, or of our fellow creatures, or of our- 
ſelves, attended with that unſought conſciouſ- 
neſs of acting rightly, which never cloys: and 
it is likewiſe an infallible teſt to diſtinguiſh the 
Siren pleaſures from the innocent, for thoſe that 
are fond, or vicious, or inordinate will never 
bear the reference to our ultimate intention. 

5. Nevertheleſs pleafures, as I hinted juſt 
now, have their uſes; for they together with 
fears firſt teach us activity, and are much the 
better miſtreſſes of the two. Therefore Nature 
in our infancy gives a quickneſs to our organs 
which makes them capable of ſtriking ſtrong 
ſenſations, and finding a delight in almoſt every 
exerciſe that is not put upon them by con- 

- ſtraint : 
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ſtraint: if it were not for this, children would 
never awake out of that drowſy ſtupidity 
which overwhelms them for the moſt part in 
their cradles ; when they can run about, you 
ſee them inceſſantly buſy in their little plays 
which keep their limbs or their imagination in 
movement during thoſe long intervals of time 
wherein hunger and thirſt cannot find them 
employment ; as they grow up they begin to 
have a forecaſt for pleaſures a little remote, 


this gives an engagement to the proſecution of 
an object not immediately within their reach, 
and they can be pleaſed with taking the right 
meaſures for procuring ſomething that will 
pleaſe them by and by, from whence after- 
wards by long proceſs grows the idea of rec- 
titude, and the ſatis faction felt in the ſteps 
taken towards an ultimate aim. 


And in our riper years there muſt generally 


be the expectation of ſomething apprehended 
very delightful to make us enter upon buſineſs, 


or undertake any long work: no matter whe- 
ther the delight prove fo great as apprehended, 
for here again happineſs depends upon opinion; 
but the opiaion is neceffary ro engage us in the 
work, and procure us the fatisfaction found in 
the engaging purſuit. Thus are we often 
cheated into a real good by the lure of an 
imaginzry, like the old man's lazy fons in the 
fable, who were ſet a digging to their great 
proat in the improvement of the vineyard by 
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being told of a hidden treaſure. Or if the 
pleaſure expected be real, ſtill it is lefs in quan- 
rity than that diſtilling in the progreſs towards 
it; for 1 believe My lord Mayor's coach has 
been the remote occaſion of more engaging 
ſatis faction to the apprentice, than ever his 
Lordſhip felt in it himſelf. 

Pleaſures ſerve to recreate and unbend the 
mind, and when properly interſperſed lighten 
the burden of any laborious work : they give 
a briſkneſs to the ſpirits, a cheerfulneſs to the 
remper, contribute ro preſerve the health by 
quickening and ſmoothing the circulations, and 
unite people together in intimacy ; for nothing 
makes friendſhip more hearty than a participa- 
tion of pleaſures, unleſs it be a fellowſhip in 
diſtreſſes which is a much leſs defirable cement: 
they make us take a fuller notice of the places 
we have been at, the objects we have ſeen, 
and the tranſactions we have born a part in; 
and often ſtore up a fund of entertainment for 
the imagination in the remembrance of them 
after they are paſt, inſomuch that Epicurus 
placed the happineſs of his wiſeman when 
under the frowns of fortune, in the recollection 
of former enjoyments. But I differ from him 
upon that point, as expecting the benefit rather 
from a ſpontaneaus reflection or one that riſes 
eaſily, than from a forced recollection; for 1 
would have nothing forced in matters of plea- 
ſute, and conceive that herein lies the great 
error 
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efror of your men of pleaſure, who turn it into 
a toil, and ſpoil its reliſh by their great pains 
to enhance it. 


Inſtruction ſinks deepeſt when conveyed i in 
amuſing tales, or the manner of receiving it 
.can be made an entertainment : the flowers of 
rhetoric when aptly fitted on, like the feathers 
to an arrow, give force to the ſteely points of 
argumentation : elegance of language, harmony 
of compoſition, method, allegory, alluſion, 
familiar example, whatever helps to illuſtrate 
or draw up the colours of things, at once 
pleaſes and informs ; for it is the property of 
light to entertain the eye while it diſcovers the 
object: the pleaſures of converſation make one 
among the principal links of ſociety, multiply 
the intercourſes among mankind, and help 
tranſactions of buſineſs to go on the eafier. 

Nor is pleaſure incapable of finding an en- 
trance even into the holy offices of Religion, as 
witneſs the trumpets, the choriſters, the per- 
fumes, the golden veſſels, the rich veſtments, 
the ſplendor and magnificence- of the Jewiſh 
temple, the love feaſts of the primitive Chriſ- 
tians, the organ in our Churches, and chant- 
ing in our Cathedral ſervice. 


But it is not at the altar alone that pleaſure 
may be turned to the ſervice of Religion and 


Philoſophy, by aſſiſting to work that largeneſs 
of heart which renders it their fitteſt recep- 


tacle: Pain and uncaſinets neceffarily contract 
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the views; while under them it is ſcarce prac- 
ticable for a man to think of any thing beyond 
himſelf, and his preſent grievance ; but a little 
enjoyment of innocent pleaſures ſetting the 
mind at caſe within itſelf, opens his proſpect, 
he then can take concern with things around 
him, diffuſe in fincere charity to his fellow 
creatures, comprehend the general intereſt, and 
pour forth in hearty thankſgiving for that flood 


of bounty which, like the vital air, expands 


every where except in ſome few dungeons and 
loathſome places, and whereof he now feels 
the influence, - 
Thus we ſee the value of pleaſures does not 
ße in themſelves but in their uſes, and many 


times the joy of having gained our point is no- 


thing, but the whole delight ſtands confined 
to the. purſuit; we matter not the ſhilling we 
Play for. at cards, yer UH we played for nothing 
there would be no diverſion in the game; ſo in 


the games of traffic, of ambition, of accom- 


plithment, the wealth, tbe bonour, the per- 
ſection, when gained, will not inveſt us with 
: ſypreme bappineſs we flatter ourſelves, yet 
without ſuch expectation we ſhould not paſs 


our time ſo agreeably as we do in managing 


our cards well, an king — towards 
them. - 


This might teach us the true ſcience of 


pleaſure, which conſiſts in diſtinguiſhing thoſe 
that are moſt productive of engagement, of 


activity, 


| 
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activity, of agreeable reflection, of chearfulneſs 
and ferenity of mind, or ſtimulate to uſeful 
acquiſitions, and prefer thoſe before the more 
exquiſite. But ſcience will avail nothing with» 
out a ſtrength of refolution to practice it, 
which may enable us to chooſe for ourſelves 
among our pleaſures, and to chooſe with dif- 
cretion not with fondneſs, nor ever ſuffer 
them to force themſelves upon us whether we 
will or no, to harbour no wants nor anxious 
cravings for them: for this is what was meant 
by the Apathy of the Philoſophers, this is that 
forbearance which is one of the two branches 
of our Redemption, and this ſtands included 
in what was ſtiled in Scripture language, aſſert- 
ing the glorious liberty of the ſons of God. 


6. This ſelection of pleaſures valuable for 
their fruits and appendages from thoſe which 
delight only in the fruition, moſt obviouſly 
marks the difference between a civilized and a 
barbarous people; for the pleaſures of pure 
nature, the gratifications of undiſciplined appe- 
tite are as intenſe, or perhaps more ſo, than 
thoſe of refinement. 

When a child, I have been more highly de- 
lighted with a coloured print bought for a 
halfpenny, with a ballad tune ſung by the 
coarſe-piped chamber maid, in reading the 


dragon of Wantley, in diſcovering a better 
way of building houſes with cards, than ever I 
was fince with the fineſt paintings, the ſweeteſt 

muſic, * 
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muſic, the ſublimeſt poetry, or the luckieſt 
thought occurring in the progreſs of my Chap- 
ters: even the heights of Philoſophy and effu- 
fions of grace, if you regard only the preſent 
moment, are not more tranſporting than the 
amuſements of childhood. Nor do I doubt 
that the American ſavages find as ſtrong reliſh 
in their lumps of fleſh with the ſkin on, taken 
from the burning coals, in their contrivances to 
catch the beavers, in ſucceſſes againſt their 
enemies and ſeizures of plunder, as we do in 
our dainties, our elegancies, our arts and ac- 
compliſhments. And after all perhaps we have 


no greater enjoyments among us than thoſe of 
eating when we are hungry, drinking when we 


are thirſty, lying down when fleepy, or as the 
ſecond Solomon has pronounced, than ſcraich- 
ing where it itches. 

But arts and ſciences and the civilized modes 
of employment add to the enjoyment of life 
not by heightening the guſt of it, but by ſup- 
plying more in quantity with a leſs interrupted 
continuity; we muſt indeed have an imagina- 
tion of ſomething very delightful in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of them to engage us to the purſuit; but 
this notion had better gradually ſubſide, as in- 
deed it generally does, in proportion as the 
pur ſuit becomes habitual and pleaſant. But the 
benefit reſults from the purſuit itſelf, which 
finds employment for our time by ſupplying us 
continually with engaging aims in the ſteps 
3 | taken 
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taken towards attainment of our purpoſe, and 
yields a fund of agreeable refleQion on the ad- 
vances we have made, which is compatible 
with our other reaſonable defires, which pro- 
vides for the entertainment of other perſons 
beſides our own, and takes us off from the in- 
dulgence of thoſe natural appetites, that would 
be troubleſome to others and * to our- 
ſelves. 

For we may obſerve, that the arts of plea- 
ſure have their foundation in the reſiſtance of 
pleaſure, we muſt get rid of our groſs taſtes to 
acquire a refined, the firſt effect of manly 
defires is to give us a contempt for thoſe 
childiſh ones which uſed to afford us vaſt 
delight before, and in all accompliſhment 
there is ſomething of a ſubjection of appetite. 
Politeneſs cannot ſubſiſt without an eaſy un- 
ruffled temper capable of ſtifling all emotions 
that riſe in the breaſt, the genteeleſt players at 
games of diverſion are thoſe who ſhow the 
leaſt eagerneſs, who can win without tranſport 
or loſe without concern, and in all arts the 
ignorant are known from connoiſeurs by that 
rapturous amazement with which they are 


ſtruck upon beholding — per- 
for mances. 

Thus the arts providing for the embelllch- 
ment of life were not deſigned to make us more 
fond of pleaſure, but to bring that propenſity 
vrhich there is in moſt men thereto into a re- 

gular 
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gular ſyſtem, whereby to prevent it from run- 


ning out into extravagant and dangerous excur- 
fions: for ir is better to perſuade a man to 


ſtudy any ſcience whatever, than that he 


ſhould act wantonly without any ſcience at all; 
and there being ſach an infinite variety of diſ- 
1 makes it neceſſary to 
em for the induſtry and in- 

genuĩty of them all; beſides that induſtry of 
any one kind helps to encourage that in every 
other, as well by increaſing the demands for 
its produce and fo promoting commerce, as by 
rendering the ſpirit of activity and contrivance 
more general: therefore we find that in pro- 
Portion as countries grow better policied, the 
polite arts go hand in hand with the uſeful, or 
at leaſt do not wait long for their introduction 
after the others have been eſtabliſhed. For 
they contribute a ſhare for the benefit of ſo- 
ciety, making it the buſineſs of ſome to pre- 
pare materials for the entertainment of others : 
and if it is faid they give occaſion to vices un- 
known among the ignorant, this may be true 
without their increaſing the growth of wicked- 
neſs, but only by turning it into a different 
channel: for there is a perverſity of character 
to be found among all families upon earth, 
which will find matter to work upon, where- 
er placed. Fhe ſame perſons whom we ſee 
rapaciovs over-reaching and tricking here, 
would have been pilferers, robbers and plun- 


derers 
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derets if born among ſavages; thoſe who riot 
in luxury among us, would have been likely 
to wallow in ſenſualities among them; for the 
ſame error leads into both, namely, their fond 
neſs for high delights, and inability to reſiſt the 


impulſe of any allurement ſtriking 2 upon 
their fancy. 


CHAP. XXX. 
Self-demal. 


1 greateſt conqueſt ſay all the Sages of an- 
cient and modern days, 1s that of ourſelves; 
for victory is never fo glorious nor 5» valuable 
as when gained over an invader or a tyrant, 
who would enflave us: but there is not a more 
imperious or oppreſſive tyrant in nature, than 
that uſually called Self- love; though his true 
name be Self-fondneſs, the moſt oppoſite to 
love and the moſt dangerous to its intereſts, 
becauſe aſſuming its likeneſs and thereby be- 
guiling the unwary to court their own thral- 
do. 


Liberty is dear to all, but the ideas of it are 
very different, nor perhaps are there many 


terms 
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terms current in language which are ſo little 
underſtood: men commonly place it in a licence 
to do uncontrouledly whatever their deſires or 
the preſent impulſe of paſſion ſhall prompt them 
to; but the liberty of the ſons of God conſiſts 
in an exemption from paſſion and a ſuperiority 
to defire, fo as they may be able to chooſe and 
to act as they will, upon all occaſions, being 
paſſive in none of their motions, nor hurried 
along impetuouſly by any force whatſoever. 


Now the two great obſtacles againſt this 
freedom are Pleaſure and Pain, which the im- 
becillity of human nature in us preſent degraded 
ſtate renders it unable to reſiſt; nor ſhall we 
ever become freemen until having attained that 
perfect power of endurance and forbearance, 
which is to be our deliverance from original fin 
and the compleating of our Redemption. This 
is a great work never to be finiſhed in this life, 
wherein yet we muſt make what progreſs we 
are able, or elſe ſhall go out utterly unprepared 
to carry it on in the next. 

Therefore it behoves us to be diligent in 
looſening the bonds that hold us, which is done 
two ways, either by weakening the force of 
orr deſires, or ſtrengthening our own reſolu- 
tion: the former is the more generally feaſible, 
for we may ſtarve defire by keeping prudently 
out of the way of temptation, or finding other 
amuſements to engage us from it ; but the lat- 
ter is the more defirable, as comprehending 

| the 
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the other within it, for every throwing of the 
adverſary leſſens his vigor while it adds to our 
own, and it is always eſteemed, more advan- 
tageous to beat an enemy in open field where 
it can be done, than to clude his graſp by 
ſtratagems or countermarches. But to qualify 
us for the day of battle it will be neceſſary to 
prepare beforehand by diſcipline and exerciſes, 
and frequent ſkirmiſhes with ſuch parties as 
we can maſter, whereby to acquire experience 
and hardineſs to cope withthe moref ormidable. 
He then who is duly ſenſible of his natural 
weakneſs will endeavour to mend it by ſeaſon- 
able ſelf-deniale, refuſing himſelf innocent plea- 
ſures that they may not get him within the 
ſphere of their attraction, nor become 
to him, and undergoing ſome fatigues and trou- 
bles not immediately needful, that he may not 
be afraid of them when expedient ; that he may 
have the entire command of his own actions, 
and be able to take up or lay down his affec- 
tions and averfions with the fame eaſe as he 
could fit down to a game at cards with pleaſure, 
or let it alone without hankering, or as he could 
go out in a rainy day, if there were occaſion, 
with tranquillity, or comfort himſelf with the 
thoughts of having a dry houſe over his head. 


2. But there are grievous miſtakes made upon 
this article of ſelf-denial for want of bearing 
in mind the uſe and intention of it, which is 
none other than to preſerve our independency 

againſt 
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us into ſubjection under them. Some eſteem 
it a thing good in itſelf, an acceptable offering 
to God when they ſacrifice all their enjoyment 
and their eaſe to pleaſe him, therefore the more 
they afflict themſelves by abſtinences and au- 
ſterities, the richer their hole-cauſt will be. 
But God defires no ſuch ſacrifice, nor is he 
pleaſed with the ſufferings of his creatures. 
He gave us our exiſtence that we might be 
capable of enjoyment, he has ſpread innumera- 
ble bleſſings around us upon the earth, that we 
might be happy in the right uſe of them, and 
we ſerve him beſt when we take the moſt ef- 
fectual methods to ſecure happineſs for ourſelves 
together with our fellow creatures, for which 
purpoſe as I have ſhown before, all our reli - 
gious duties and fervices are calculated. He 
has made fatisfaftion the firſt and conſtant 
mover of our actions, he has rendered pain and 
uneaſineſs abhorrent to our nature, nor ſhould 
we ever have inducement to ſtir a finger, if we 
could once become totally indifferent to both : 
but as a man in trade muſt exhauſt his coffers 
to buy merchandizes, by the profit whereof he 
may repleniſh them the fuller, fo it often ha 
pens that our ſole avenue to pleaſure lies throu 
pain, in which caſe it is prudent to diſburſe our 
hoards of eaſe and enjoyment for the ſake of a 
larger return, ſo that we purſue pleaſure even 
while running voluntarily into troubles. 

There- 
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Therefore the proſpect of ſome addition to 
our happineſs is the only juſtifiable ground of 
ſelf-denial, nor as I have faid formerly, would 
I have a man ever deny himſelf any thing, 
unleſs in order to pleaſe himſelf better thereby 
another time: not that I expect he ſhould 
always clearly diſcern that conſequence, for the 
arts of moral prudence reſpecting remote ad- 
vantages are not traceable by every body, nor 
compleatly by any body ; therefore he muſt 
take guidance from the rules eftabliſhed upon 
the experience of others, who have hung them 
out as marks for the direction of ſuch as are 
unacquainted with the road. But whoever firſt 
laid down the rules ought to have diicerned the 
benefits reſulting naturally from them, cr he 
acts deceitfully, and he that follows them pro- 
ceeds upon a confidence of their having been 
ſo laid down: for if he has not a diſcernment 
of his own of the benefit to accrue, nor the 
ſanction of a rule, or thinks to refine upon his 
teachers by exceeding the auſterities preſcribed 
without a clear view of their expedience he 
acts fooliſhly and inconſiderately, if not wick- 
edly. And the affliction of ourſelves is fo far 
from being a neceſſary ingredient in ſelf-denials, 
that we ought to make our principal aim to 
admit as little of it as poſſible in the exerciſes 
of them ; for the cheerfuller and eafier we can 
go through the taſk, the ſofter we can make 
the burden lie upon our ſhoulders, che more 

e man- 
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manfully we can perform our exercifes, fo 
much the better and fo much the more accept- 
able in the fight of heaven, as being a com- 
pleater conqueſt over the enemy, and a greater 
improvement of our own ſtrength, which will 
enable us to purſue our advantages for the future 
without trouble from thoſe allurements and 
terrors that uſed to prove an obſtacle before. 


For the only purpoſe of ſelf-denial is for 
inuring us to do the ſame things we did under 
it, without any reluctance or ſelf-denial at all; 
and the ſooner we acquire this habit, the leſs 
we ſhall ſuffer in the learning, and the more 
effectually we ſhall anſwer our purpoſe. There- 
fore it is adviſcable to take our eye off as much 
as poflible from the greatneſs of the difficulties 
we undertake, and fix it upon the advantages 
we promiſe ourſelves therefrom, or upon the 
conſciouſneſs of rectitude, which is a certain 
evidence of advantages we do not fee: and 
when by this means we have in time brought 
the difficulty to be none, it will both encourage 
and prepare us to ſurmount greater difficulties 
in like manner. 

3. Nevertheleſs it behoves us to uſe conduct 
as well as courage, and manage prudently as 
well in reſpect to the time of making our at- 
tacks, the quarters where they may be practica- 
ble, as the choice of ſuch adverſaries as prove 
our greateſt annoyance, and to make a timely 
retreat whenever overmatched: for our natural 

| debility 
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debility is ſuch, that we have need of all our 
circumſpection and contrivance to do any good 
with it. 

There are people who never think of diſci- 
pline while things go on ſmoothly and cur. 
rently, but when ſome affliftion or pain falls 
upon them, or lowneſs of ſpirits oppreſſes them, 
then they will needs refolve upon great achieve- 
ments, when having enough to do to ſupport 
the preſent preſſure they lie under. This is ill 
timing of things, it is whetting the ſword when 
the enemy draws cloſe upon them.. But the 
ſeaſons of proſperity are the proper ſea ſons for 
ſelf-denial, when the ſpirits are ſtrong, the 
forces freſh, and the mind at eaſe to look about 
and contrive ; for then the Siren enemies are 
buſieſt about us, then are we beſt able to cope 
with them, and then is the time to lay in a 
ſtock of patience and hardineſs, which we may 
find the benefit of in time of trial, whether 
upon ſome grievance befalling or ſome arduous 
ſervice requiring our diſpatch. 

Others there are, who can be ſatisfied with 
nothing leſs than heroiſm in ſelf-denial, they 
muſt be Alexanders to carry the world before 
them, or Herculeſes to ſubdue all monſters. 
Thoſe are commonly people who proceed upon 
the motive of fear and obligation: they muſt 
wage perpetual war againſt all the enemies of 
God, or they ſhall incur his wrath and be de- 
livered over to the devil. 

or It 
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It is indeed our duty to ſubdue all enemies 
we can, but the addition of We can will make 
large deductions from the particle All; and 
there is no duty in attacking thoſe we cannot 
overcome, nor will the devil lay hold of us for 
the omiſſion. We are to wage perpetual war, 
but our warfare conſiſts more in vigilance to 
take all advantages, than in bravery to challenge 
every foe, and even when we do exert our 
vigour it muſt be guided and tempered by diſ- 
cretion. When men drive furiouſly on with a 
reſolution to ſtorm heaven at once by violence, 
they become righteous over much, that is, er- 
roneouſly ſo; they would make clear work as 
they go along, cutting up every defire, root and 
branch, eradicating every ſenſibility of pain or 
terror or uneaſineſs. 

But our defires and our aver ſions are neceſſary 
to us, for without them we could have no choice 
of action: the buſineſs is to prevent their getting 
head fo far as to impoſe a choice upon us, that 
we may be always free to chooſe for ourſelves ; 
but we can chooſe no otherwiſe than upon the 
judgement of what is moſt defirable, or cleareſt 
of conſequences to which we are averſe: nei- 
ther ſhould we know wherein to ſerve our 
neighbour, if we could meet with one who 
had neither deſire to gratify, nor fear to be de- 
livered from. 

But it often happens that ſuch as will needs 
be righteous over much, fail of being righteous 

enough; 
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enough; for while eager on their auſterities, 
abſtinences and arduous enterprizes, the enemy 
comes behind and trips them up, fo as to diſable 
chem from acquitting the common offices of 
life, or perhaps their very eagerneſs turns into 
a paſhon, which requires a particular ſelf - denial 
to maſter it. But a wiſe General will take 
good care of his own territory before he thinks 
of making inroads, and leave no little ſtrong 
hold untaken behind him, while marching in- 
confiderately into the heart of the enemies 
country. 

Therefore it behoves us to become perfect 
in common goodneſs, before we aim at extra- 
ordinary: to take care there be no unnatural 
cravings in eating and drinking, for dainties, 
elegancies or curioſities, no indulgence of the 
pillow, averſion to trouble, impatience under 
pain, croſs accident or diſappointment, liſtleſ- 
neſs or dilatorineſs in buſineſs, vexation at being 
put out of our way, proneneſs to murmur, to 
deſpond, to cenſure, to deſpiſe, to draw com- 
pariſons, no unevenneſs of remper nor other 
tuch evil habits which are frequently con- 
tracted unwarily by giving too cloſe an atten- 
tion to feats of extraordinary proweſs. 

Since then we have not eyes to look every 
where, nor forces to act offenſively againſt all 
enemies at once, it becomes us to level our bat- 
teries againſt thoſe that give us the greateſt 
annoyance, to diſcover the fins that do fo eaſily 

1 beſet 
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beſet us, to confider our ſtation in life, our 
particular duties, the works we have to do, and 
apply ourſelf-denial to the beſt advantage for 
removing thoſe obſtacles, which uſed to retard 
us in the of them. If without 
neglect of this ſervice we can. acquire higher 
degrees of endurance and forbearance, qualify- 
ing us to perform extraordinary ſervices, it is a 
glorious achievement; but we ſhall do right to 
be cautious in ſtruggling with a potent adver- 
fary, for when we find him too much for us 
it will be prudent to retire in time, becauſe by 
perſiſting obſtinately to ſtrive againſt an inſur- 
mountable difficulty, we only exhauſt our 
ſtrength and leave ourſelves defenceleſs againſt 


the firſt affailant that ſhall afterwards attack 
us. 


And before we beſtir ourſelves much to 
gain extraordinary powers, it will be worth 
while to confider what good we could do with 
them if we had them: for if they would lie 
uſeleſs in our hands, it can be but labour loſt 
to take pains in the acquifition. How would 
the man of fortune be more ſerviceable if he 
could bear the burdens of the porter, or en- 
dure his coarſeneſs of diet and naſtineſs of liv- 
ing? We who are happily placed in a country 
of liberty where Religion has the protection of 
laws, what could we do more for its intereſts 
if we were able to ſuffer martyrdom, to ſacri- 
ce houſes, poſſeſſions, wives, children, eaſe 
and 
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and life, for the faith? I do not deny that thoſe 
are valuable and defirable qualities, if they 
were to be had with a wiſh; but how is it our 
duty to toil and ſtruggle for them while we 
have other work enough upon our hands? For 
in all our motions we are to regard the call of 
heaven ſignified by the talents and opportunities 
afforded us, and the ways wherein our induſtry 
may prove effective to ſome beneficial purpoſe, 
and to practiſe ſuch diſcipline or other methods, 
as will better qualify us to obey the call. 

We are taught to pray Lead us not into 
temptation, which would be ſuperfluous if it 
were expected from us to become capable of 
reſiſting all temptation : therefore we need not 
be diſturbed at wanting the firmneſs ſufficient 
to carry us throngh all kinds of labours, trou- 
bles, diſtreſſes and ſufferings whereof we have 
heard, or ſeen examples. For though a pru- 
dent General will leave nothing to chance that 
he can help, yet for all his prudence a great 
deal will ſtill remain in the power of chance; 
nor Can we expect, like the arrogant Stoics, 
ever to make ourielves ſecure againſt being 
hurt by the malice of fortune, for this would 
raiſe us to a ſtate of independency : but this 
will not deject us when we reflect whoſe du 
poſal fortune lies under. 


For we may contemplate. all the burdens. 
hard ſervices and evils incident to human luc 
without terror, and enter upon any of them, 
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when called thereto, with courage, as confid- 
ing in the Goodneſs of God, that he will not 
lead us into temptation above what we are able 
to bear, or will with the temptation alſo make 
a way to eſcape, whereby if we are not now, 
we may become able to bear it. 


4. The proper end of ſelf · denial is eaſe and 
enlargement of power, to bring our defires and 
averſions under ſuch diſcipline, as that they 
may never obſtruct nor trouble us in the proſe- 
cution of our trueſt intereſts and enjoyments : 
therefore thoſe are miſchievous and blamable 
auſterties that weaken our natural powers and 
a which are the inſtruments given us 
whereby to help ourſelves upon all occaſions. 
He that faſts till he has deſtroyed the tone of 
his ſtomach, till he has emaciated himſelf or 
brought a feebleneſs upon his muſcles and a 
povetty into his blood, has very ill beſtowed his 
pains: for what avails it to remove obſtacles to 
your work if you likewiſe remove away all the 
ability you had to perform any? He who ſhuts 
himſelf up from all enjoyments of the world 
until he has loſt all knowledge in the ways of 
the world, only makes himſelf a leſs uſeful 
member of ſociety, than thoſe who drive along 
in the torrent of impulſe with the common run 
of mankind. 

For as I have remarked in a foregoing Chap- 
ter, ſome indulgence is neceſſary to ſupport 
the health, to recreate the ſpirits, to ſave the 

ſtrength 
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ſtrength for great occaſions, to give a briſk- 
neſs and cheerfulneſs to our motions, to leave 
us at leiſure for learning and obfervation of 


ſociety are principally conveyed. 

It is a very nice point to know exactly how 
far to indulge, and when to deny, and there- 
fore deſerves the more diligent ſtudy : but what 
have we elſe to do than live and learn? nor is 
there a more ſcience to be ſtudied 
than the right timing and proper application of 
our reſolution. For as with reſpect to the 
or the world about us, compliance is 
a virtue but paſſiveneſs a fatal error, ſoit is in 
our tranſactions at home among our own de- 
fires: we muſt ſuffer them to lead but never to 
drive us, nor even to lead unleſs when we ſuf- 
fer it, keeping the reins always in our hand 
though we do not always uſe them, and hav- 
ing our eyes conſtantly open that we may ſee 
the way before us, fo as to know upon all oc- 
caſions why we give way, and why we re- 
ſtrain: for this is that common ſenſe which 
is more valuable than fine ſenſe, that diſcretion 
which ſteers equally clear from the follies of 
impulſe, and the extravagancies of rigid Philo- 
ſophy or righteouſneſs over much. 

Exceſs of ſelf-denial often ſprings from a 
fund of lazineſs lurking at bottom ; men think 
to maſter all their paſſions by a violent exertion 

at 
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at once, that they may have nothing left to do 
afterwards: and ſometimes as already noticed 
in the laſt ſection, ſelf-denial itſelf by growing 
eager will corrupt into a paſſion. In this caſe 
it becomes an enemy as much as any other paſ- 
fion it has ſubdued, and as much requires an- 
other ſelf-denial to bring it down, by reſiſting 
its impulſes that it may not run away with us. 
For if we cannot break off our labours and 
our auſterities upon occaſion without vexing 
and hankering after them, we are not freemen, 
but have let this moſt excellent ſervant en- 
croach upon us till he is become our maſter : 
therefore it is expedient to keep him within his 
duty by purpoſed interruptions, and a ready 
compliance with avocations of buſineſs, or 
amuſement that any body ſhall throw in our 
way ; for without ſome ſuch caution we may 
run a great hazard of growing righteous over 
much. 

So that it is a vain imagination to think of 
doing our buſineſs by a ſtrong exertion once 
for all, but the defire of having no further need 
of ſelf· denial is perhaps the propenſity moſt ex- 
pedjent for us to ſubdue; for this life is a 
ſchool and a warfare, wherein we muſt always 
be exercifing, always improving and alwais 
conteſting ; our greateſt caſe muſt ſpring from 
the expectation before hand of never being at 
reſt, and like the Spartans, inuring our mind 
to a military ſtate, keeping a conſtant look our, 


and 
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and ſtanding in readineſs to march, to counter- 
march, and change our meaſures alertly, as 
occaſion ſhall require. But it is not eaſy at all 
times to ſee where the enemy lurks, for the 
paſſions often urge to very rigorous denials of 
one another, in which caſe we may be ſtrength- 
ening impulſe by the very exerciſes with which 
we think to ſubdue it. | 
Ambition will drive through toils and ſtrug- 
gles, abſtinencies of all kinds, patience of pains, 
fatigues, contradictions and indignities ; the 
paſſion of being admired has made ſome girls 
almoſt ſtarve themſelves for a ſhape, and do 
more than Popiſh penance in ſtays uneaſier 
than a hair ſhirt, nor is there any favourite 
ſcheme men have ſtrongly at heart which may 
not enable them to do and ſuffer great things 
for accompliſhing it : all this while they fancy 
themſelves miracles of patience and reſolution, 
but are indeed driven, like a nail with a ham- 
mer, by the force of one paſſion, ſurmounting 
the refiſtance of another. It may be good policy 
to employ thoſe champions to bring down a 
ſtubborn foe too ſtrong for our ſober reaſon to 
deal with, but they will conquer for them- 
ſelves, not for us, unleſs we keep them diſci- 
plined from time to time by ſeaſonable ſelf- 
denials of the paſſions they inſtigate in us. 

5. There is a diſcipline which Providence 
exerciſes upon us in the pains, afflictions, diſ- 
appointments and other trials interſperſed 
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among mankind, of which we may make good 
profit by ſtriving againſt the defires that are 
particularly hurt by them. They are not in- 
deed felf-denials becauſe not voluntarily under- 
taken, but we may turn them to the fame uſe, 
and they were ſent with defign to be fo 
turned. ; 
This reflection while a man can hold it lively 
in his imagination, might encourage him to 
ſtrive for his preſent caſe and future profit by 
ing to leſſen his averſion to the preſ- 
fore laid upon him: he will ſcarce be able to 
do this compleatly, nor need he think amiſs of 
himſelf that he cannot, for human infirmity is 
not a fault; but the perſuaſion of ſuch a power 
being a defirable thing, if it could be acquired, 
will help by little and little to a conſent and 
acquieſcence of the mind in his burdens with- 
out any want of a riddance from them. 

But where there is no want there is no im- 
becillity; you may hold your hand near a 
_ roaſting fire ſo long as you can keep from 
wanting to get rid of the burning heat, though 
you feel the ſmart you do not ſaffer by it, nor 

are forced to ſnatch yoyr hand away. This is 
called patience, and anſwers the fame purpoſe 
as {elf-denial, by weakning thoſe averſions 
which ſtand in our way againſt the proſecution 
of advantageous ſchemes. Nevertheleſs the 
exemption from want does not neceffarily 
baniſh defire, for we may deſire a thing with- 


out 
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out wanting it: neither need the fulleſt conſent 
of the mind to burdens we cannot help, with- 


hold us from effecting our deliverance as foon 
as we can; for as I have faid in a former 


place, we are to kiſs the rod of affliction, not 
to court it. | 
Enjoyment is our proper goal, nor are we 
ever to take the miry road of pain and trouble 
voluntarily, unleſs upon a reaſonable proſpect 
of its leading thereto: when God calls to trials 
we may depend they are for our benefit, but 
the moment he opens a way to eſcape the call 
ceaſes, nor ſhall we ever ſerve either him or 
ourſelves by running into them needleſly. 


CHA P. XXIæI. 


Habits. 


2 may be remembered that in the laſt 
Volume I made a triple diviſion of the 
human compound into Body, mental organiza- 
tion, and perceptive Spirit. The laſt, which 
alone is properly ourſelves, the other two hav- 
ing only a borrowed perſonality while in vital 
union therewith, can receive no alteration 


either in form or quality, but muſt continue 


for 
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for ever the ſame, unleſs it ſhould pleaſe God 
by an immediate act of his Omnipotence to re- 
create it in another nature: for every alteration 
proceeds from a different diſpoſition of parts, 
ot acceſſion of new parts, or ſubtraction of old, 
none of which can happen to the Spirit, as 
being an individual having no parts, nor capa- 
ble of admitting any: it can only change its 
condition by having a different fer of organs 
whereby to perceive, and of inftruments 
wherewith to act. But the other two being 
material compoſitions, may admit of altera- 
tion, and it behoves us ſo far as in our power 
lies, to work ſuch as may prove an amendment 
of them in form and quality : more eſpecially 
the ſecond part in the diviſion which is our 
more inſeparable companion, and to ſhare in 
our perſonality for a long, long continuance, 
after we ſhall have taken final leave of the 
other. 


But how ſhall we go to work for managing 
either of them? we cannot come at them by 
manual operation, nor take their ſprings to 
pieces, as one might the works of a clock, in 
order to file or ſtraighten, or clean or rectify them 
in any reſpect. The bodily movements we may 
help a little by diet, medicine and exerciſe, 
but none of theſe methods will touch the ſpi- 
ritual body, nor even the finer circulations of 
the carnal, wherein its paſſions, inclinations, 
averſions, imaginations, combinations, trains 

of 
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of ideas, and all the mechanical impulſes de- 
pend. Vet theſe are the ſubjects we are to 
work upon, the engines we have to employ, 
as well for ſecuring ourſelves and our fellow 
travellers an agreeable paſſage along this pre- 
ſent ſtage of our journey, as providing a good 
conſtitution for the inner body wherewith it 
may riſe to health, and vigor and happineſs, 
in the next. 

But we can ſcarce have profited ſo little by 
experience as to fail of obſerving, that ideas 
riſe, whether in cluſters together, or ſucceſ- 
ſively, in the fame order wherein they have 
been frequently introduced; the animal fpirits 
which caft them up circulating more readily, 
like the groffer fluids, in thoſe channels which 
have been worn ſmooth by continual paſſage. 

From hence proceed our habits both of 
acting and thinking, for both depend upon the 
ſame cauſe, to wit, the ſpontaneous or me- 
chanical rifing of ideas in our thought; for our 
actions conſtantly follow the apprehenſions and 
motives occurring from time to time, which 
though they may be ſometimes called up by 
the underſtanding, yet ariſe for the moſt part 
from our cuſtomary trains of thinking : or it 
judgement does direct to an end, the ſteps to 
be taken in proſecution of it muſt be ſuggeſted 


by habir, or the buſineſs will not go on readily 
and currently, 


This 
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This is particularly evident in foreign lan- 

guages, which how hly ſoever a man 
may be ſkilled in, he will not be able to talk 
without much practice, whereas in our vulgar 
tongue if the ſubject does not require thought, 
there wants none to run on fluently with a tor- 
rent of words by the hour together, and ſome- 
times people will blurt out things inadvertent- 
ly, which if judgement had been awake it 
would have ſuppreſſed. 
All our arts and ways of acting, the manage- 
nent of our limbs and expertneſs of every kind 


derives from habit, nor can ſcience proceed 
without a peculiar art in marſhalling the 
thoughts; 


the turns of genius too and acquired 
taſtes were taken, I conceive, from ſome habi- 
tual bias the young imagination had fallen into 
early, for elſe were they the ſole gift of nature, 
why ſhould they be fo various man- 
kind, but ſo generally fimilar in particular 
times and countries? But all habits muſt have 
a beginning, being generated by ſingle acts 
either of external objects, or example and ſym- 
pathy, or of our own induſtry, and may be 
loft again by diſuſe, occaſioned either by diſ- 
continuance of the like cauſes, or their work- 
ing out different channels. 

Since then habits are of ſo great efficacy to 
determine the colour of our lives, and the laſt 
mentioned only of the three cauſes producing 
them lies within our power, but the other two 
no 
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no further than as we may uſe that to put our 
ſelves within their influence or to avoid it, we 
ſhall do wiſely to apply our beſt {kill and dili- 
gence for encouraging or contraCting ſuch of 


them as may be falutary, and eſcaping or 
breaking ſuch as are pernicious. 

2. But the principal habit beſt deſerving our 
cultivation is that of induſtry itſelf, which as 
already ſhown does not lie ſo much in a conti- 
nual laborious application, as in a calm ſteady 
vigilance to act always with conſciouſneſs or 
advertency as well in matters of ſmall as 
oreater moment, and with a conſent of the 
judgement whether paſſed deliberately or in- 
tuitively according to the exigency of the occa- 
fion: if this cannot be done without ſtrenuous 
attention it indicates a deficiency of habit, for 
things we are well habituated to we do cafily, 
with no ſtrain upon the mind to hold it atten- 
tive. 

Perhaps it will be faid that ſuch habit is not 
to be perfectly learned; I know it is not, there- 
fore would not have it impoſed as an indiſpen- 
ſible taſk, for I am for making as little uſe of 
obligation as poſſible, becauſe in difficult caſes 
it oftener diſheartens than ſtimulates: but if 
the benefits of ſuch habit were contemplated, 
the defire of obtaining them drawing men to 
take all opportunities of advancing, they might 
daily make ſome progreſs in it; and moderate 
— ſuffice to work 
a habit 
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a habit mach better than violent exertions 
which can be made only now and then. 

This confirms what I have urged before con- 
cerning the imprudence of being rightecus over 
much, which would attempt to live in fervors 
of devotion, or to ſhape the whole conduct by 
the higheſt rules of abſtracted rectitude, for 
ſuch ſtrenuous exertions exhauſt the ſpirits, 
and in the intervals while they are exhauſted, 
things maſt be done inadvertently; wherefore 
an attention to the lights flowing almoſt ſpon- 

| from the rules of common prudence 
or propriety in the ordinary tranſactions and 
intercourſes of the world, is neceflary to perſect 
the habit of acting advertently, which we had 
begun i in our ſerious exerciſes : for it is the more 
important of the two to bring the conduct to 
follow ſteadily the judgement occurring, than 
to have the judgement itſelf exactly informed. 
The refidence of this habit ſeems to be in 
the fpirirual body, wherefore the aequiſition 
of it is the beſt improvement we can make 
therein: not that I ſuppoſe any of our habits, 
our appetites, our expertneſs or ſtores of know- 
ledge, ſhall remain with us after our diffolu- 
tion; for ſince the objects we ſhall have to 
converſe with, and functions we ſhall have to 
perform are likely to be totally different from 
the preſent, the retention of our old ideas of 
ways would make them extremely troubleſome, 
and render evety thing ſtrange. For novelty is 
different 


ous, than the left? why is the fleſh of the 
laborious firmer, and their muſcles berter knit, 
than of the diſſolute and effeminate, unleſs by 
the efficacy of exerciſe to draw them into a 
cloſer contexture? A man that had learned to 
dance, or been much practiſed in other exerciſes 
of activity, though by drinking the waters of 
Lethe he ſhould utterly loſe all his fkill and ex- 
pertneſs, would nevertheleſs retain his ſtrength 
of limbs and of joints, and be able to 
learn the ſame again or other feats of dexterity 
mach quicker, than one who had ſpent his 
time in lampiſh indolence. So the faculties of 
the ſpiritual body, though to be employed in 
learning arts intirely new, yet will be better 
qualified in robuſtneſs and agility to make pro- 


ciency in them for having been habituared to 
follow 
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follow the judgement directing upon its preſent 
lights. 

3. Now the firſt direction of judgement is 
to promote the general intereſt of the Univerſe 
with which our own ſtands always inſeparably 
connected, as it is the firſt rule in worldly 
economy to take care of the main chance : but 
fince we know not how to do this for want of 
diſcernment to fee in what particulars the great 
general intereſt may be affected, we muſt take 
guidance from the intereſts of our fellow 
creatures with whom we have a viſible con- 
nection; for thoſe are the marks which God 
has given us whereby to Know his Will, and 
what courſes help to carry on his great deſign, 
the good of the creation. Therefore it behoves 
us to provide ourſelves with ſuch habits, as will 
render us expert in promoting the benefit or 
enjoyments of mankind whether in mind, body 
or externals, and of ourſelves as being included 
in the number. 

The principal of thoſe are faith, and hope, 
and charity, prudence or the faculty of taking 
equal concern in the ſuture with the preſent, 
endurance of pain, trouble and diſappoint- 
ment, compoſure in danger, felf-command in 
joy, mcderation in pleaſure, equitableneſs or 
the capacity of judging in another's caſe as we 
weuld in our own, activity of ſpirit, chearful- 
neſs of diſpoſition, evenneſs of temper, unpaſ- 
ſi ve compliance, readineſs to pleaſe, and eaſineſs 
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to be pleaſed, and all the other virtues that 
contribute to the ſolid good, or innocent enter- 
tainment of life; which are not virtues until 
grown into habits urging ſpontaneouſly to action 
without needing to dive for the reaſons whereon 
they were grounded and rendering the exerciſes 
of them eaſy. 

For eaſe and pleaſure, as I have often ſaid 
before, are the proper aims of purſuit, but 
then it is that eaſe which is the offspring of 
expertneſs not of lazineſs, and that pleaſure 
which has the ſanction of Judgement. The 
wiſe and the fooliſh follow pleafure, though in 
different ways, for ſince it is not to be had 
without ſome trouble, the one chooſes to make 
his payments before hand, to take pains for 
ſecuring himſelf greater eaſe and enjoyment, 
like a good economiſt who going to market 
wich ready money buys at the beſt hand and 
has his proviſions the cheaper: whereas the 
giddy ſpendthrift who takes them up upon tick, 
never thinking of payment till ſued for it, al- 
ways gives more than they are worth, and is 
loaded with a bill of coſts beſide. This eaſe 
then which flows from habit it is both our 
praiſe and our intereſt to deſire, and conſe- 
quently to cultivate the habits that will procure 
it 


Religious habits are beſt acquired, by the 
practice of Religions exerciſes, by meditation, 
by occaſional reflections as there is room for 
> them, 
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them, by the performance of good works, and 
by tracing our references to ſuch as are no 
uſually tiled good: and as it will be very eaſy 
to ſee the relation thoſe other ſocial and ſelf- 
ſolacing virtues bear to our grand intention of 
— by contributing to the happi- 
neſs of his creatures, while we keep this rela- 
tion in mind we ſhall ſtrengthen our higher 
virtues in the very act of improving the lower; 
which are likewiſe to be cultivated by the ſame 
methods of reflection upon the benefits of them, 
and affiduity in the exerciſes of them. For 
affiduity will do more towards gaining a habir 
than labour and eagerneſs, the latter may be 
neceflary in caſes of difficulty to make a begin- 
ning, but the former muſt perfect it, as the 
ſpade and pickax may be ſerviceable to level 
hillocks in the road, but it is the — 
beating that lays it ſmooth and even. 
Il do not deny that what ſtrikes a 8 
preſſion upon the mind may poſſibly give it a 
holding turn that ſhall continue ever afterwards, 
as a diſtorted limb is ſometimes ſet to ri ights by 
a violent ſtretch ; and fo a death bed 
may have the like effect upon the ſpiritual body 
as an habitual holineſs, by forcing the joints of 
it into a ſuppleneſs that is ordinarily the pro- 
duce of frequent applications : but it is very 
hazardous making ſuch experiments, and there- 
fore much ſafer to enter upon ſtoring proviſion 
| of 
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of ſalutary habits while we have tune before us 
for a gradual progreſs. 


And that we may be able to make the beſt 
uſe of our time, it will be adviſeable to ſtand 
always upon the watch for opportunities of 
exerciſing them ; for by accuſtoming ourſelves 
ſo to do, we ſhall fall into another habit intro- 
ductive of all the reſt, I mean, that of quickneſs 
in diſcerning our advantages with their par- 
ticular uſes, and of eaſe and readineſs in applying 
them thereto. We may likewiſe take the be- 
nefit of example and ſympathy from the per- 
ſons we converſe amongſt, inſtead of criticizing 
their dreſs, their faces or their faults, we may 
obſerve what good habits they have, and their 
manner of proceeding in them, in order both 
to improve our judgement, and ſtimulate our 
induſtry in catching whatever is valuable from 
them : for this is an allowable theft becauſe ic 
enriches the taker without endamaging the 
owner. 

4. There is no living in the world without 
falling into habits, the world itfelf draws us 
into them inſenſibly by the objects it preſents, 
and the ways of men buſtling about in it, our 
natural wants and appetites and the activity of 
our imagination ever reſtleſs without ſomething 
to engage the notice, lead us into them : many 
uſeful and neceſſary habits are gained this way, 
the idioms of ſpeech, the management of our 
limbs, the common forms and modes of be- 
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haviour, moſt of our taſtes and inclinations ; 
and the compoſitions, affociations or trains of 
ideas whereon knowledge and judgement de- 
pend, are but their cuſtomary uniting together 
in aſſemblages, or following ſucceſſively in ha- 
bitual tracks. 
Since then we muſt have ſome habits or 
other, and they frequently grow - awry to our 
great inconvenience and damage, it will be 
neceſſary to guard againſt evil habits, as well as 
to cultivate the good ones; for there is much 
leſs trouble in preventing than remedying a 
miſchief, as it is eaſier to pick out weeds on 
their firſt ſprouting, than after they have ſhor 
their cluſters of roots deep into the ground : 
therefore this ought to be made a principal 
part of our ſeli-examinations, to obſerve what 
unlucky cuſtoms are growing upon us, and to 
break them before they become inveterate. 
Pleaſures as well as toils and difficulties be- 
come indifferent by growing habitual, for the 
one loſe their reliſh, and the other their irkſom- 
neſs. The man who goes to plow every day, 
and he that drudges at cards every day, paſs 
their time much in the ſame degree of fatisfac- 
tion, which amounts to no more than a ſtate of 
eaſe ; but there is this very material difference 
between them, if you give the labourer a 
holiday he throws away his tackle with joy, if 
you debar the man of pleaſure from his cuſ 
tomary amuſements, he fits upon thorns till h 
can 
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can return to them again. This we may ſee 
exemplified every Sunday which proves a day 
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of recreation to the one, but a lamentable bur - 
den to the other, under the weight of which 
he don't know what to do with himſelf, anleſs 
by the two potent arguments, a laugh and an 
exclamation, he can prove there is no harm in 
playing at cards on Sundays too : therefore if 
there were no other uſe in the obſervation of 
that day, there would be this, that it ſerves to 
break into our habits, thereby preventing them 
from gaining ſo entire an aſcendant over us, 
that we can never live at reſt without them. 
For diverfions, which were at firſt the object 
of genuine defire, by too frequent indulgence 
corrupt into wants, they then ceaſe to delight 
when we have them, but only make us uneaſy 
when we have them not: ſo they cheat man- 
kind into a falſe eſtimation of their value by 
the eagerneſs perceived in the purſuit ; but men 
will beſtir themſelves to eſcape uneaſineſs as 
eagerly as to hunt after enjoyment. Therefore 
thoſe are the ſafer and more profitable habits, 
which inure us to labour, trouble and difficulty 
in the proſecution of our genuine defires, for 
they are not likely to get the maſtery over us, 
nor become neceſſary to our peace, but only 
remove the impediment of irkſomneſs lying in 
the way, bring us into greater expertneſs, and 
leave the thoughts more at leiſure to contrive 
meaſures for accompliſhing our deſigns. 


5. As 
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' 5- As there are habits of acting fo there are 


likewiſe thoſe of apprehending, judging and 
thinking ; rr 
latter, bor what the mind affect ftrongiy, the 
hand will be ready to execute, but there are 
oy grey ny mages 

objects occurring, and others run in 
2 without any thing external to 
occaſion their motions. Thoſe which lie in 
the reflection are hardeſt to be guarded againſt 
or to be cured, for imagination can rove upon 
her own fund, without needing any foreign 
materials to employ her; her wanderings lie 
under no controul of other perſons, becauſe 
they cannot be known by them; they do not 
break forth in outward acts by which our ſenſes 
might take alarm, ſo we practiſe them without 
knowing of it; they creep upon us inſeafibly, 
we think only to indulge a momentary pleaſure 
till by frequent repetitions it grows into a habit 
rendering us incapable of entertaining any other 
ſabje&t whenever the humour ſets in for that. 


It is this way that vanity ſtrikes its fibrous roots, 


. ambition, covetouſneſs, romantic 
ſchemes of pleaſure and ruinous projects take 
ſo ſtrong hold upon us ; this foments revenge, 
and produces the delirious fandneſs of love. 
For there ſeems no harm in imagining things 
to be as we wiſh, it is an innocent amuſement; 
and fo indeed it would be, were the matter to 
end there; but when indulged till it creates a 


want, 
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want, till we cannot be eaſy without it, nor 
content with any other amuſement, it then be- 
comes highly nocent, not terminating with our 
own diſquiet and torment, but ſooner or later 
breaking into extravagant and pernicious ac- 
tions. 

Therefore it behoves us to watch over our 
imagination, and as ſoon as we perceive any 
ſuch trains beginning to form there, to break 
them off before they grow into inveterate 
habits, by refuſing ourſelves that innocent amuſe- 
ment which would rivet them deeper : or if 
they have already taken hold, to looſen it as 
faſt as poſſible, by avoiding ſuch objects as are 
likely to foment them, and occupying our 
thoughts ſome other way. Any bulineſs, diver- 
fion or amuſement that can keep the attention 
engaged elſewhere, is allowable in a caſe of 
this importance: for liberty is the perſection 
and happineſs of man, and liberty of mind 
more ſo than that of body ; but we ſhall never 
be freemen, until we can turn our thoughts as 
well as our hand which way we pleaſe without 
reluctance, difficulty or obſtacle. 
6. But there are babits contrafted by bad 
example or bad management, before we have 
judgement to diſcern their approaches, or be- 
cauſe the eye of reaſon is laid aſleep, or has not 
compaſs of view ſufficient to look around on 
every quarter. The world on all fides affiſts 
the covert workings of vanity, entices into 


ſelfiſhneſs, 
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ſelfiſuneſs, indolence, and various kinds of plea- 
ſures: company ſometimes draws unwarily into 
habirs of drinking, ſwearing, over-delicacy, and 
diffipation. There are habits of miſapprehen- 
ſion and misjudging common among all degrees 
of men; fretfulneſs induſtrious to ſeek or even 
ſeign and chew upon matter that may nouriſh 
it; ingenious in perverting the 
meaning of words ; partiality warping every 
thing to its own purpoſe ; cenſoriouſneſs unable 
to diſcern a bright part in characters; ſelf- con- 
ceĩt averſe to diſcern the real motives of acting; 
melancholy augurating always for the worſt ; 
befides many more, ſome of which I am afraid 
every man may find lurking in his own breaſt 
if he will but look narrowly enough. 

In all theſe caſes there is not a want of 
ſagacity nor information to judge better, but 
the cuſtomary turn of imagination will admit 
no ray of light but ſuch as coincides with it. 
Therefore where we are too late for preven- 
tion, we muſt be the more diligent in applying 
a cure, which is effected not only by a reſolute 
reſtraint, but leſs painfully and perhaps more 
ſucceſsfully, by ſtirring up ſome deſire which 
may draw us off from our cuſtomary ways ; 
eſpecially where the fault lies in the imagina- 
tion, for if you reſolve to bear in mind that 
you will not think of ſuch a particular thing, 
you make it the object of your reflection by fo 
doing; therefore it is better, ſeek for other 

things 
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things you will reſolve to think of, for then of 
courſe you will keep clear from that you would 
avoid. 


But we muſt not deſiſt from the application 
too ſoon, for though habit has not the force ot 
paſſion, ic is more tough and ſtubborn ; when 
you think you have quite weakened its ſpring, 
it will recoil again with wonted vigor : like air 
kept condenſed between two brazen hemi- 
ſpheres, which will not expand at firſt upon 
giving it vent, but very ſoon recovers all its 
former elaſticity. The keeping our habits in 
order may ſerve for a good ſchool of ſelf- 
denial, wherein the leſſons are eaſier than thoſe 
of bearing pain, ſickneſs, loſſes, hardſhips and 
labours, . beſides that we but rarely have calls to 
thoſe arduous exerciſes. , 

And I cannot help thinking, that if pious 
would ſet themſelves in good earneſt to paſs a 
day without any motions of fretfulneſs, peev- 
iſhneſs, cenſoriouſneſs, dilatorineſs in the buſ - 
neſs of their families, forebodings of miſchief, 
lamentations upon the wicked world, or other 
infirmity that does ſo eaſily beſet them, it would 
prove a more acceptable facrifice, and a more 
profitable ſervice. 

But good habits will want rectifying ſome- 
times as well as bad ones, for without warping 
into a wrong bias they may become improper 
by a change of circumſtances, like c 


hildrens 
cloaths 
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cloaths out grown before they are worn out. The 
man reduced from affluence by leſſes, muſt 
take up other thoughts and other meaſures than 
he was uſed to before: the attention to ſmall 
profits and parſimony habitual to the trader 
muſt be thrown afide when by his elder bro- 
ther's death he comes into poſſeſſion of the fox 
hounds, and the tubs of election ale. The 
ſame ways are not ſuitable to the boy, the 
and the old man, the new convert and 
the well exerciſed in Religion, the learner, and 
the proficient in any art or ſcience. Scarce a 
year paſſes but new connections, new engage- 
ments or accidents call upon us to depart from 
ſome of our former cuſtoms, and inure 
ourſelves to new ones. Therefore we muſt 
always be learning, and always ſhaping our 
courſes according to the ſeveral windings in 
our line of life : for it is a miſerable thing for 
a man to have no employment for his thoughts, 
unlefs in hankering after practices that were 
reaſonable for him afore-time though now be- 
come unfcafible and unſuitable. 
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other: for it is the ſtrong attachment to par- 
ticular perſons that makes men averſe againſt 
hearkening to others, and leſs attentive to mind 
what is ſaid, than who ſaid it. Nature made 
us extremely credulous in our infancy until the 
cautions learned from our parents and tutors 
have atmed us with an inflexibility to whatever 
contradicts the principles imbibed from them, 


or if we become refractory to parents and tutors 


it is commonly owing to the ſuggeſtions of 
ſome ſeducer, to which we have given an eaſy 


reception: thus in both caſes we diſregard one 
perſon, only becauſe another has gained our 
entire confidence. 
But the terms of my preſent ſabjet do not 
relate ſolely to the credit found with us by 
other perſons, they extend likewiſe to all kinds 
of evidence preſenting to the thought which 
are made to loſe their juſt weight by the fond- 
neſs we have for whatever they tend to inva- 
lidate : ſo that we become incredulous upon 
ſome points by being two credulous of others, 


for 
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for the ſame prejudice that draws down one 
ſcale muſt neceſſarily raiſe up the other. This 
truth ſtands exemplified in perſons of all de- 
nominations : the bigot and the free-thinker, 
the orthodox and the ſectary, the courtier and 
the patriot, the lover, the projector, and the 
ſchemiſt will receive whatever favours their 


humour upon the lighteſt evidence, and reject 


whatever thwarts it though coming with the 
ſtrongeſt. 

For there are three cauſes of the errors we 
commit, one the want of ſufficient lights to 
inform our judgement or of ſagacity to diſcern 
them: this may draw us into forme preſent in- 
convenĩencies but cannot affect our main con- 
cern, the errors will be meer errors without 
carrying any thing blameable in them, they may 
excite pity or perhaps a ſmile, but can draw 
cenſure from none, except thoſe, whoſe cen- 
ſure we may. juſtly deſpiſe. Another is the 
want of reſolution to execute what our judge- 
ment clearly diſcerns to be right ; this is only 
to be excuſed by the imbecillity of human 
nature, and where ſuch excuſe cannot be 


pleaded, is indeed a fatal error which we muſt 


ſtrive to rectify by the exerciſes of ſelf-denial 

and vigilance before recommended. The third 

is an unlucky cuſtom we fall into of blinding 

the judgement by ſhutting out ſome of the 

lights that would flow in upon it, and magnify- 

ing others with the glaſs of eagerneſs to con- 
| template 
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template them; this though a fault of the 
Will is fuch a one as no man ſtands totally ex- 
empt from, for it proceeds often from ſecret 
motives which we are not aware of, nor is it 
eaſy to know when we ought to give our aſſent 
and when to withhold it, or when the ſcale 
| hitches in the btiats of prejudice; therefore it 
behoves us to be very attentive in looking about 
for ſuch impediments, and careful to looſen 
them when diſcovered. 

But it will be aſked to what purpoſe we are 
exhorted to give, or withhold our affent ? is nat 
aſſent involuntary, the act of the objects before 
us, not of the mind? can any man with all 
his efforts difſent from the truth that two and 
two make four, or aſſent to their making five ? 
All this is very true, nevertheleſs though we 


cannot command aſſent, we may many times 


command the means that will infallibly work 
it : as a man cannot help reading the page he 
looks upon, nor ſee things otherwiſe than are 
there contained, yet he may ſhut the book or 
turn to any other page he pleaſes, and fo chooſe 
what he ſhall ſee, although he be purely paſſive 
in the faculty of viſion. 

2. Aſſent belongs to propoſitions, and is an 
additional perception over and above thoſe of 
the terms contained in them, commonly called 
an opinion or judgement ; for though Thomas 
be taller than John, they may both ſtand | e- 
fore me, and I may have a full view of their 


N perſons, 
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perſons, yet without obſerving which of them 
is the raller, that is, without framing any men- 
ral propoſition concerning their height to which 
I may aſſent. And among the objects we are 


daily converſant with, there are a thouſand 


judgements might be paſſed upon them which 
never come into our heads, nor indeed is it 
poſſible they ſhould all find room there: there- 
fore beſides the power we have by our hands, 
our eyes, or our memory to bring objects be- 
fore us, we have likewile a choice of what pro- 
poſitions we ſhall form out of the materials in 
our reflection. 

But our preſent ſubject ſtands concerned with 
ſuch propoſitions only as occur ſpontaneouſly 
to our thoughts, or are ſuggeſted by other per- 
ſons; yet even here we have a choice in what 
manner we ſhall receive them, whereon the 
aſſent they ſhall gain very frequently depends. 
For except in things very familiar to our ac- 
quaintance, where the judgement has been 
joined in aſſociation with the terms, it does not 
riſe immediately upon inſpection, but they 
muſt be held in contemplation ſome little time 
before it will follow; and as our ideas fluctuate 
for a while both in ſtrength and colours, the 
determination will be very different according 
as tzken from them in their higheſt or their 
loweſt fiate. Therefore in all arguments whe- 
ther occurring to the thought or ſuggeſted by 
another, a man muſt aid himſelf to come at 

the 
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the deciſion; by giving them a due conſidera- 
tion and waiting till the fluctuation ends. 

The manner of proceeding herein is what I 

take to be underſtood by giving or withbolding 
aſſent, which is done haſtily or fairly according 
as you ſtrive to fix a colour, while they are 
tranſient, or ſtay till they fix of themſelves ; 
for you neither can nor ought to give any other 
aſſent, than that which reſults naturally from 
the colours of your ideas. But the colour of 
our ideas is often affected by the mixture of 
others ſtanding in company with them, there- 
fore if you hold one ſet in yr thoughts to the 
excluſion of all others, they may have a very 
different aſpect from what they would, had you 
given thoſe others admirtance. 
Thus aſſent may be wrongfully given or 
withheld two ways, either by a partial choice 
of the objects ycu will contemplate, or by 
fixing your judgement upon them at ſome par- 
ticular moment during their fluctuation of co- 
lour; as a witneſs depoſing poſitively to a fact 
will be credited if you refuſe to hear other 
teſtimony by the weight of which he may be 
overborn, or may appear to prove a point if 
you ſtop him ſhort as ſoon as he has related the 
circumſtances tending to confirm it, without 
ſuffering him to proceed in the reſt of his 
evidence which might make the contrary ma- 
nifeſt, 
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This is innocently practiſed every day in 
that temporary perſuaſion we aſſume in reading 
a poem, a fable, or a novel, where we ima- 
gine incidents to be true while going on 
with the ſtory, but whenever admitting our old 
ideas to return again into view, we preſently 
know the whole to be a fiction. The fame is 
done in following the rule laid down by Tully 
for an Orator, that he ſhould make his client's 
caſe his own : and that preſcribed by Horace 
to ſuch as would touch the paſhons, which he 
ſays they cannot do without putting on the 
very ſentiments hey would inſpire. So like- 
wiſe in ſtudy and deliberation it is often uſeful 
to imagine things for a while otherwiſe than 
they really are, for a falſe ſuppoſition may let 


in lights for our better diſcernment of the 
truth. 


Yet there is ſome limitation to this power of 
temporary perſuaſion, for though one may 
imagine Fortunatus to poſſeſs a purſe in 
which he ſhall always find ten Guineas imme- 
diately after he has emptied it, yet we could 
not imagine him endued with a faculty cf 
making twice ten guineas to be a hundred, cr 
any other number he ſhould want : and though 
we might fancy a Fairy cauſing a houſe to riſe 
at once out of the ground with a ſtroke of her 
wand, or contract Paul's Church to the ſize of 
a pea, yet while continuing in its own dimen- 


hons we could never conceive her encloſing it 
within 
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within a nutſhell : which ſhows that we cannot 
create a new colour in our ideas or our appear- 
ances, but can only catch ſuch as they take in 
their fluctuations by ſome ſimilitude with things 
we have ſeen. 

Therefore Poetry whoſe province lies chiefly 
in fiction, nevertheleſs is reſtrained to probabili- 
ties, that is ſuch things as imagination can ſup- 
poſe to be real: and for the fame reaſon as we 
grow up we become leſs and lets delighted with 
extravagant tales, becauſe to child ten the com- 
mon works of men appear conjuration and 
miracle, ſo that the marvellous and the preter- 
natural is nothing ſtrange to them, for they can 
always find ſomething fimilar in their appre- 
henſion among the things they have ſeen. 

3. By frequently ſuppoſing things true we 
may bring ourſelves to believe them true, the 
temporary perſuahon ſettling into a fixed one. 
This happens not fo often in facts ſuppoſed 
already paſt, as in the expectation of hmilar 
events likely to fall out in the world. For 
though the probability of incidegts required in 
fiction be no more than a Poffibility, yet it 
implies a poſſibility that the like may happen 
again, which being continually fed upon in the 
imagination, will turn into a high degree of 
probability. 

Hence ſprings the miſchief done to ſuch as 
are much converiant in plays or novels, for 
having perpetually filled their head with ideas 
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of and Phillis's, they expect to find 
a faithful nymph or ſwain in whatever their 
fancy ſets upon ; the charming creature whoſe 
beauteous form or engaging prattle ſtrikes irre- 
fiſtibly muſt needs be poſſeſſed of all valuable 
perfections, the diſcovery of a prince ſtolen 
away in his cradle, or the ſudden death of a 
rich uncle, or ſome extraordinary chance that 
has happened in the world before, and ſo may 
happen again, may reconcile parents, ſet all to 
rights and prove they have made a lucky choice, 
which will do full as well as if they had made 
a wiſe one. | 

Hence likewiſe the ſpirit of gaming, for luck 
may run on one's ſide for a month together, and 
if it may why ſhould it not? hence the fury of 
lotteries, for though the poſſibility of each ticket 
getting the great prize be no more than one in 
ſixty thouſand, yet by continual ruminating 
upon this little ſhrimp of a poſſibility, it is com- 
monly ſwelled into a probability to be depend- 
ed upon fo far as to lay ſchemes for diſpoſing 
of the produce. 

For the moſt Þart we are led to dwell upon 
ſu ppoſitĩons by the pleaſure they give the ima- 
gination ; therefore it is a common obſervation, 
that men eaſily believe what they with to be 

true, for they firſt ſuppoſe it to be true as mat- 
ter of entertainment, until by frequency of ſvp- 
poſal it grows into a perſuaſion: for we can 
very ſeldom trace our judgements up to their 

fir ſt 
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firſt principles, therefore the character of truth 
they have uſed to bear in our thoughts is an 
evidence of their being true, and it is not eaſy 
to remember whether doch character was affix- 
ed by a continual amuſing ſuppoſition, or by 
ſolid conviction. In ſome tempers imagination 
takes the contrary turn, they ruminate con- 
ſtantly upon the things they dread, and always 
ſuppoſe the worſt that ma; happen: this prac- 
rice not only increaſes evils by drawing up their 
ſtrongeſt colours, but likewiſe magnifies chances 
raifing a bare poſſibility into an imminent dan- 
ger. Where either of thele habits has been 
contracted, it is the hardeſt matter in the world 
to admit a ſappoſal that does not tally with 
them : the ſanguine man can ſcarce form an 
imagination of any thing that may croſs his de- 
fires, nor the melancholy man of any thing 
that can give him comfort. 


But this ſtiffneſs of the faculty is a main ob- 
ſtacle againſt our foll wing the golden rule, 
wherein we muſt be aided by % reatinels of 
tuppoling ourſelves in the contition and cir- 
cumſtances of another; it contracts cur netieus 
by rendering us incapable of entering for a mo- 
ment into others cr « different kind: i: makes 
every thing ſtrange and abſurd that we were 
nat familſarly acquainted wit! before: and ir 
r<tards our reaſoning, which cannot effectually 
go on without giving oppolite ſentiments their 
turn to poticis our imagination fingly, until 
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they come to their full colour before we ſet 
them in compariſon with their antagoniſts. 
Therefore it is a very valuable art, hard to 
be learned but well worth the pains of acquir- 
ing, to ſuſpend our defires, our prepoſſeſſions, 
our cuſtomary trains and former judgements 
for ſo long as is requiſite, and be able to fix 
our attention upon things the moſt oppoſite to 
them: for without this we ſhall never attain a 
perfect impartiality nor true freedom of thought, 
and if we could accompliſh this, though we 
might till remain liable to involuntary miſ- 
takes, we ſhould never more paſs a faulty 
judgement. However as ſuch intire command 
over imagination 1s not to be gained, it behoves 
us to be conſtantly ſuſpicious of inclination and 
prejudice, to obſerve which way they draw, to 
make allowances for their attraction, and even 
to ſtir up a partiality againſt them which may 
ſuffice to counterbalance their weight. 

4. But it may be aſked, is there not a pre- 
ſumption in favour of old opinions? This l 
never have denied, nor would have them called 
in queſtion upon every flight objection ſug- 
geſted, nor even caſt aſide when queſtioned . 
unleſs the oppoſite weights viſibly preponder- 
ate; for while the balance hangs even, or keeps 
nodding to and fro, the preſumption vught Rill 
to prevail. I do not pretend to lay down rules 
for directing when an examination ought to be 
entered upon, which perhaps might be impoſ 

| ſible 
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ſible, at leaſt is paſt my ſkill, therefore muſt 


be left to every man's diſcretion: I only fay 
that when he does think fit to enter upon it, he 
cannot keep his imagination too open for re- 
ceiving every conſideration his own fſagacity, or 
that of another perſon can ſuggeſt, and giving 
them room to expand with all the colours they 
are capable of exhibiting. During this opera- 
tion the former judgements ought only to ſuf- 
pend their action, but not to loſe their vigour, 
which will be wanted when they come to be 
called to mind again in order to make a fair 
compariſon between them and their opponents. 

For there is a defect in the faculty when it 
cannot diſtinguiſh between a ſuppoſition made 
to be examined into, and an approved truth, 
nor eſtimate the ſtrength of oppoſite evidences 
confronted together in their full colours, nor 
can give fair play to one without its quite ob» 
ſcuring the other. Perſons who labour under 
this infirmity are perpetually wavering, they 
have a hundred different opinions in a minute, 
or rather never have any opinion at all, but 
wander in a labyrinth of doubts without ever 
coming to a determination that they can con- 
fide in. 

But ſome confidence in our judgement is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary in time of action, for elſe it 
will be of no uſe to us, nor ſhall we ever pro- 
ceed ſteadily and vigorouſly to compleat any 
deſign: and in ſeaſons of deliberation it ought 

not 
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not to be parted with during the time of deli - 
berating, nor until ſome decifion be maturely 
formed upon which we may place the like con- 
fidence. For if a ſuggeſtion occurs that the 
meaſures I have reſolved upon may be wrong, 
IT ſhall ftill preſume them right until fully ſa- 
tisfied of the contrary ; and if the buſineſs re- 
quires immediate diſpatch fo that there is not 
time for obtaining ſuch ſatisſaction, I ſhall 
purſue them without heeding the ſuggeſtion. 
Nor is it needful the judgement ſhould be 
founded on demonſtration to deſerve our con- 
fidence, for this is very rarely to be found by 


the human underſtanding upon matters of 
greateſt importance in prudence and practice: 
therefore it is expedient to ſtudy the art of 
judging accurately upon probabilities, which 
where they 


can be clearly diſcerned, are a ſuf- 
ficient ground for confidence to remain with 
them, until new lights break in or. circum- 
ſtances alter, whereon a new judgement may 
be formed with the like accuracy. It is the 
vain expectation of abſolute certainty that keeps 
men continually wavering and irrefolute, for 
being afraid of truſting to any thing that has not 
ſuch certainty, and being able to find it no 
where, they live in a round of doubts without 
ſettling upon any one point: but ſome courage 
as well as caution is requiſite to ſecure a free- 
dom of thought, and open a paſſage to profi- 
CIENCY in any ſcience. 


But 
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But you tnuſt not always take people at their 
word when they talk much of doubting, ſor 
this language is often uſed as a civiller way of 
contradicting than telling you bluntly that you 
are in an error, which they would be ready 
enough to do if they were not afraid of putting 
you out of humour. If you obſerve thoſe peo- 
ple who pretend to be fulleſt of doubts you 
will find them moſt fond of that poſitive 
phraſe, I will venture to fay, and they employ 
both expreflions with equal propriety, for as 
they never doubt of a thing without being per- 
fectly ſure it is falſe, ſo they never venture to 
fay, unleſs when confident they run no hazard 
of being confuted. 

I am apt to think there never yet has really 
been ſuch a monſter in the world as a tho- 
rough ſceptic; but he that doubts of what is 
agreed to by every body elſe, does it upon be- 
ing fully poſſeſſed of notions that never found 
admittance in any other head: and there is an 
air of pofitiveneſs in all ſcepticiſm, an unre- 
ſerved confidence in the ſtrength of thoſe argu- 


ments that are alledged to overthrow all the 
knowledge of mankind. 


5. Thus partial judgement ſprings from a 
feebleneſs either to retain former decifions in 
their original vigor, or to give due confidera- 
tion to matters oppoſite to them :. the one ren- 
ders us credulous and the other incredulous. 
This weakneſs being natural can never be to- 

tally 
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tally cured, but may be helped by good ma- 
nagement, therefore the blame lies in not ap- 
plying our diligence to work as much amend- 
ment as is feaſible. 

The firft care ſhould be to make our deci- 
fions maturely, for it is common through meer 
lazineſs to take them up in haſte before they 
are half formed, and then there always re- 
mains a latent fuſpicion which renders them 
unable to maintain their ground againſt any 
ſpecious oppoſition : but where there is a con- 
ſciouſnefs of the beſt information poffible hav- 
ing been taken, it fixes their colours beyond 
hazard of being faded by the approach of other 
objects. Then with reſpect to ſuch of them as 
are of importance in our conduct or our future 
reaſonings, the next point is to habituate the 
imagination to caſt them up ſpontaneouſly 
with the ſame lively vigor wherein they were 
delivered to her by the underſtanding, which 
is what I have called turning conviction into 
perſuaſion. By this means we ſhall become 
lets credulous of other perſons, of the ſuggeſ- 
tions of paſſion and fancy, or appearances of 
the ſenſes. 

Far avoiding the other extreme it will be ex- 
pedient to bear in mind that our ſureſt deci- 
fions may poſſibly have deceived us, for there 
is nothing fo certain as that we know nothing 


with infallible certainty : in the next place to 
accuſtom 
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accuſtom ourſelves to obſerve and examine 
upon a fair opportunity offering, and acquire a 
readineſs to depart from old notions upon cogent 
reaſons ; I know ſuch practice may iometimes 
endanger tht ſimple being impoſed upon by 
artful perſons, but there is ſomething lying 
within the ſphere of every ones obſervation, 
and if he does not exerciſe himſelf therein he 
can never learn, becanſe all learning implies 
ſome alteration of the judgement: for a ſenſe 
of our ignorance and an aptneſs to learn upon 
information ſuited to our capacity I take to be 
the two beſt preſervatives againſt incredulity. 
But it will be needful ro ſtand always upon the 
guard againſt paſſion, inclination and every 
habitual bias, for they will bring on a diſtem- 
pered weakneſs upon the faculties more hurtful 
than the natural; and I conceive it is in the 
freedom from thoſe, in an exemption from 
tenaciouſneſs of old notions and fondneſs for 


new ones, that ſound — and diſcretion 
conſiſt. 
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Employment of Time. 


o know the ſources of our eni 


what things are good and uſeful for us, 
and to acquire an habitual diligence in procur- 


ing them, are certainly very valuable attain- 


ments, becauſe they ſupply us with aims and 
deſires which ftrike the brighteſt colours of our 
lives; but ſomething further is wanting to fill 
44 and make the whole an 
entire piece. For our deſires do not always 
find fuel to feed on, materials and opportuni- 
ties are not always to be had for carrying on 
our purſuits, and when they are ended, the joy 
of having gained our point can entertain us but 


a little while, ere we want freſh matter to 
E 


ngage us. The buſy mind of man cannot reſt 
in a ſtate cf indifference, if it has not ſatisfac- 
tion it will fall into uneaſineſs, and every fleet- 
ing moment muſt have irs diſtinct portion of 
one or tother: it avails nothing to me now, 
how much I was delighted an hour ago, or 
ſhall be delighted an hour hence, withour ſome 


preſent reflection on the future, or ſome different 
object to engage in the interval. 


Therefore 
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Therefore I have laid ' down, that intenſe 
pleaſures are not ſo valuable as generally ap- 
unleſs when they give ſcope for a 
length of agreeable purſuit, or furniſh materials 
to the imagination and briſkneſs to the ſpirits, 
for our better entertainment afterwards, becauſe 
elſe the benefit we receive from them lies ſhut 
up within a very ſmall compaſs of time: but 
happineſs muſt be computed upon the whole 
balance of pleaſures and pains compared toge- 
ther, ſo that great delights with large vacuities 
of uneaſineſs between, may ſtill leave the con- 
dition miſerable. 
Hence a that the true ſecret of happi- 
neſs lies in contriving to be continually pleaſed 
rather than highly pleaſed, and this is beſt ef- 
fected by providing conſtant employment for 
our time; for ſo long as the thoughts are em- 
ployed in any thing juſt ſufficient ro engage 
their attention, the mind is ſatisfied, it is only 
when there is a ſtoppage of motion, when there 
is nothing more deſirable to be done than omit- 
ted, when under ſome pain or want without 
means diſcerned on any fide to do ſomething 
for removing them, that the time paſſes irkſome 
and heavy: for things inſipid are always diſ- 
pleaſing as well to the mental taſte as to the 
palate. 
The world commonly ſeek for engagement of 
their thoughts from external objects, circles of 
pleaſures and amuſing ideas ſuggeſted to their 


imagina- 
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imagination; all theſe may do very well while 
there flows in an*uninterrupted ſupply of them, 
and fo long as they continue really engaging : 


_ but the misfortune is they are not always to be 


had, or they quickly cloy, and then recourſe 
muſt be had to ſome new fancy, until having 


exhauſted all their taſtes, novelty itſelf becomes 
nothing new, and variety grows a ſtale expedient + 
unable any longer to force a reliſh. 

One may ſee how lamely this method of em- 
ployment anſwers its purpoſe by the great dila- 


torineſs there is in going to engagements by 


which means they have been put off later and 


later, until our hours of amuſement are almoſt 


run into midnight. Whereas where there is 
an expectation of real delight, people are eager 
to run to the place before hand, inſtead of 
which they do not care to think of one indul- 
gence until another is grown weariſome; they 
riſe becauſe tired of lying a bed, they come 
home to dinner becauſe tired of fauntering 
about, for while any little trifle amuſes they 
care not how long dinner waits, and do not go 
abroad until driven by the irkſomneſs of not 
knowing what to do with themſelves at home : 
it is ridiculous to ſee how many ſhifts are made 
to kill time, as it is called, and how lucky it is 
thought when ſuch can be found; fo that one 
may ſay, they are perpetually upon the hunt 
for engagement, but very rarely catch it or are 
actually engaged. 


2. There - 
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2. Therefore buſineſs and thoſe preparations 
for pleaſure which partake of the nature of 
bufineſs, as requiring lang contrivance and 
ication, are more productive of engagement 
than pleaſure itſelf ; for there the active powers 
are employed as well as the paſſive, but what 
depends upon our own activity is much leſs 
precarious than what we receive from other 
cauſes. Therefore we may preſume, God has 
placed the far greater part of mankind under 
a neceſſity of working in ſome way or other, 
and ſubjected the reſt to their portion of 
care, contrivance and application, becauſe he 
ſees with other eyes than we do, and may 
know r liſo 
which appear burdenſome to us. 

He that plies to his buſineſs finds it, when 
grown familiar to him, a ſtate of ſatisfaction, 
his mind is wholly intent upon it, it is only 
in the vacancies of attention thereto that he 


ments that may fall in his way : nor. is 
leaſt diſtinguiſhing mark of difference 
— 
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the civilized and the favage, that the one 
ſpend their days in idleneſs and gaping, unleſs 
while fighting with man or beaft, whereas the 
others have a multitude of e ts to 
buſy themſelves upon. Even pain and diſ- 
2 have their uſes in finding employ- 
ment to guard againſt them: a total diſengage - 
ment with an utter inability of finding any, is 
more likely to make men weary of their Being 
than hurts and -vexations; for we may ſee 
perſons grievouſly opprefied with them defirous 
enough to live, nor do they ever become 
otherwiſe until there appears nothing to be 
done for removing them; whence it is be- 
come an expreſſion of the heavieſt complaint 


to ſay, I am foill I dont know what to do, 


which implies that ſo long as we know what 
to do, things are not at the worſt. 
Men are ready to own that what comes to 


them by the choice of their Will is more likely 


to pleaſe than what comes from another quar- 
ter, but they do not conſider that the Will is 
generally more active in bufineſs, than in plea- 
ſure. It may be true indeed that people ſeldom 
work unleſs when they cannot help it, and the 
very eſſence of buſineſs ſeems to lie in its being 
no matter of choice but that muſt 
be done; for elſe if what is done might have 
been omitted without any inconvenience, we 
count it done for amuſement. But then the 
compulſion laſts no longer than to drive us to 


our 
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our taſk, when entered upon it all the ſteps 
taken in the are ſeverally the choice 
of the Will preferring thoſe that are proper 
before others that would tend nothing towards 
compleating the defign : whereas in pleaſures 
of indolence, there is only one choice made of 
a general indulgence, and the Will has nothing 
more to do afterwards than keep the ſenſes 
agape for receiving whatever agreeable objects 
ſhall happen to preſent. 

3. Therefore active pleaſures wherein there 
is ſomething continually to be done for carry- 
ing them on, are the moſt valuable becauſe 
approaching neareſt to buſineſs and furniſhing 
employment together with objects of delight, 
nor are they apt to fatiate even when they 
weary: but ſatiety is worſe than wearineſs, be- 
cauſe ir does not give that reliſh to the bare 
removal of objects one is cloyed with, as is 
found in reſt after a fatigue. 
| Perſons who ſtand exempt by their fituation 
in life from the neceſſity of application to any 
thing, yet find another neceſſity obliging them 
to it for employment of their time, without 
which they would be left in a worſe condition 
than thoſe whom they deſpiſe. So that if 
they have not buſineſs ſupplied them by the 
acquiſition of ſome art or ſcience, by the ma- 
nagement of their eſtates, by ſome uſeful ſer- 
vice to be done the public, their friends, their 
neighbour; or themſelves, they muſt create buſi- 

—_— neſs 
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neſs by an attachment to ſome fanciful ſcheme, 
or innocent undertaking, Building a fine houſe, 
laying out an elegant garden, making a collec- 
tion of butterflies, working a carpet, picking 
up curious picces of china at auQtions, ſerve to 
make a gentleman or lady, while earneſt in the 
proſecution, juſt as bappy as a carpenter is 
when ſawing his boards, or a ſeamſtreſs when 
ſtitching her linen: for they are alike intent 
upon their work, they think of nothing elle, 
want nothing, and regret nothing, and fo long 
are in a ſtate of enjoyment. | 
This uſe I have already found in my Chap- 
ters, for if they ſhall do no benefit to any body 
elſe, they have been of benefit to me, by 
keeping me engaged for many hours which, 
otherwiſe might have paſſed vacant and irk- 
ſome : nor am ſollicitous to prove my engage- 
ment more delectable than that of the car- 
penter ſawing his boards, or the commoner 
puſhing his intereſt for a title, or the fine lady 
aſſiduous at her routs; for I wiſh to paſs as 
mach of my time as poſſible with a farisfied 
mind, but care not how many others paſs 
theirs as well ſatisfied, the greater numbers of 
them can be found I efteem it the more for 
my intereſt, for reaſons formerly mentioned 
and needleſs here to repeat. 

Nevertheleſs as there is no benefit to be 
reaped | in this world but what is attended with 
tome inconveniences, I have ſometimes had ic 


hinted 
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hinted, that this engagement of mine draws 
me off from more obligatory engagements.; 
whether this be ſo I cannot tell being no judge 
of the ſeveral degrees of importance among 
them, nor am I ſure that my monitors ſpeak 
upon full cognifance and mature dehiberation 
of the cauſe, therefore do not look upon the 
point as compleatly ſettled. However there is 
a caution neceſſary to be taken, that no par- 
ticular attachment be ſuffered to ſwallow up all 
our other defires, or take out all the reliſh we 
uſed to find in the objects of them; for then 
there is a hazard it may loſe its own, and we 
ſhall not ſo much follow, as be driven into it 
by not knowing what to do with ourſelves : or 
if that does not happen it will often corrupt 
into a want, for whenever called off to other 
neceflary offices, we ſhall walk upon tenters 
while they detain us, and be continually want- 
ing to retura to the favourite employmeat 
again. 

But it conduces greatly to a happy life to 
have as many deſires and as few wants as poſ- 
fible; for defire makes work engaging and 
thereby quickens the active powers, but want, 
which is always of fomething that cannot be 
had, hangs as a dead weight upon our ac- 
tivity; it opens no career to the thing we 
want, it diſe from the buſineis before 
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us, and turns whatever is neceſſary to de 
done into a toil and a trouble. Wherefore it is 
03 well 
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well worth while to take care, that our defices 
hang looſe upon us, ſo as readily to give place 
to one another, according as judgment and 
occaſion ſhall require: for by this means we 
ſhall preſerve our freedom, nor be run away 
with by any of them againſt our Will. 
rr 


oftener meet with opportunities of gratifying 
one or other of them, nor ſcarce ever be re- 


duced to have abſolutely nothing to do, which 
is the moſt uneaſy fituation imaginable. 

4- Yet variety ſometimes creates confuſion, 
if it be not gathered with a proper choice, or 
not diſpoſed in ſome regularity of order. 1 
have elſewhere offered what occurred concern- 
ing the ſelection of defires for their uſefulneſs: 
I am here only to guard againſt vacuities of 
diſengagement, that may be occaſioned by ill 
management among great a mul- 
tiplicity might crowd them fo faſt together, 
that none could find an iſſue; but this is rarely 
the caſe, for people are more prone to ſet 
their hearts upon one or two fancies to the ex- 
cluſion of all others. But ſometimes they fix 
upon too great undertakings above their forces 
to achieve, or fo laborious as to exhauſt the 
ſtrength and ſpirits befoxe the work can be 
compleated : in thoſe cafes difappointment muſt 
enſue, which is a ſpecies of want, and as ſuch 
always cauſes a ſtagnation of activity. 


1 know 
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1 know that laborious exerciſes whether of 
engage at all, becauſe there maſt be a ſtrong 
defire to bring us into them: the fatigues of 
hunting or other ſports of the field, the toils of 
ambition, and turmoils of avarice are ofcen very 
great, and there are ſome ſervices of virtue that 
:equire a painful application of all the powers to 
perform them well. No doubt there are reaſons 
of duty, of neceſſity, of expedience, ſometimes 
urging to works of ſtrong exertion liable to 
frequent hazards of diſappointment, but in 
contriving to have fources of conſtant employ- 
ment the point of aim is rather to be always 
engaged, than deeply engaged. For the exhor- 
rations to patience. of labour and pain are not 
intended co multiply them upon us as being 
either deſirable, or laudable j in themſelves, but 
to enable us to bear them without being diſ- 
concerted ſo as never to drop an engagement 
we had choſen to enter upon, becauſe of the 
obſtacles they throw in the way : neither does 
induſtry ſo much conſiſt in labour, as in a per- 
petual activity of mind never to be ſtopped nor 
turned out of any courſe by the irk ſomneſs of 
it: to deſerve the denomination of a diligent 
man, one need not always be taking pains, it 
is enough if one is able to do it whenever ex- 


pedient, and whenever one will. 

lu order then to manage matters for the beſt 

advantage, it will be convenient to take a ſurvey 
04 of 
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of our defires, our powers, and the materials 
we have to exerciſe them upon, to form a 
cipal aims and others occaſtonal, the whole 
accommodated to our fituation in life; to take 
care we harbour no incompatible defires, but 
part with ſuch as are inconvenient, and nouriſh 
up others which there are frequent opportunities 
of gratifying, for it is a pity we ſhould loſe any 
fand of engagement in 


But defires not natorally incompatible may 
become fo by accident, therefore care is requi- 


of the year, and every circumſtance among 
thoſe that ordinarily ſurround us: the neceſ- 
fities of nature draw ſome of the principal 
lines in the ſtated meals and times of reſt, 
wherein the more regular we can be, the 
better ; trades and profeſſions of all kinds add 


more 
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more in the certain hours of \attenilance +> 
the buſineſs of them ; and where thoſe fources 
fail, it is obſervable how apt men. are to rum 
into clubs, parties of pleaſure, rounds of viſit, 
and parti cuſtoms of diſpoſing of them- 
ſelves: for there n no fading a conſtant 
courſe for our i without pebridlageuns- 
nels for it to run in. 4 
But all rules whoſe ain is ebly to heep 
hands employed ought not to be made invickible 
laws like thofe of the Medes and Perfians, for 
then they generate à ſtiſfaeſs and 
tive in ſervices that might be expeQted from 
them, and vnattentive to their own advantages 
when lying out of the uſual road. 
The uſe of thoſe rules is only to lie ready 
in reſerve, that we may never be at a loſs whar 
to do with ourſelves, to ſapply us with buſineſs 
when none offers, not to ſtand in the way of 
it; they defear their own intention unlefs they 
can give place without relutance to whatever 
other engagements we are called to by the rules 
of duty, or prudence, or civility, or even to 
ſuch amuſements as the fancy ſtrongly recom- 
prove. 
5. Religion, according as it is the, 
will prove either the greateſt ptomoter or 


rr ihe \ 4 
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be found. While placed in obligation, ſervile 
fear and perſunctory affiduities to forms and 
-ceremonies, bowmuch ſoever it may take up 


Nor is that word applied to every ching 
that draws the attention unleſs there be a free 


conſent of the Will to give it, for a man 
who would excuſe himſelf for failing at a 
meeting, will hardly ſay he was engaged ac 
home by a violent tooth ach, though perhaps 
the pain engroſſed his whole attention, and he 
was buſied all the while in applying warm 
flannels, or toaſted figs, or other remedies 
for afluaging it. So he that fings pſalms 
every thicd hour, or goes to Church every 
week day becauſe neceſſary to ſecure him 
from the Devil's clutches, or becauſe he thinks 
the holy Spirit would be grieved and God 
made uneaſy by deing ſighted, does it only 


to 
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to remove a prefling dread and anxiety, with 
a forced, not a free conſent of the Will, and 


for the moſt part is ſo far from being intent 

upon his work, that his thoughts run a hanker- 
ing all the while after ſomething elſe ; or if 
they do enter upon it by choice, it is like 
that made of their cards by fuch as drudge 
at them every day, namely, to relieve them- 
ſelves from the inſupportable burden of hav- 
ing abſolutely nothing to do by having contract- 
ed a taſteleſſneſs for every thing elle. 

But theſe painful aſſiduities, the taſk of 
fear or cuſtom, like the dog in the manger, 
not only afford no engagement themſelves, 
but ſtand in the way of other innocent and 
uſeful engagements that might Keep up a 
voluntary attention during the per formance 
witbout drawing on any damage, of leaving 
any remorſe in the reflection behind. 

On the other hand when Religion is under- 
ſtood to be a profirable thing, and that 
judgement grown into an habituate intimate per- 
ſuafion branching into the three ſpiritual virtues, 
by which means every part of it will be purſued 
as a ſtep to our trueſt intereſt without thought 
of obligation or of the Devil, whom one 
would wiſh to deal with as little as poſſible, 
it is then more fertile of real engagement 
than any other ſcheme we can For 
ambition, avarice and all the ruling paſſions 
that give life to the buſineſs of mankind, meet 


with 


the common occurrencies of his ſtation, will 
leave no gaps nor intermiſſions of employment: 
for there is always ſome uſe to be made of his 
activity either upon the ideas of the mind or 
motions of the body, there is a right and a 
wrong in every action; ſo that his induſtry can 
never want a ſubject to exerciſe itſelf upon 
in obſerving and practiſing that, which is right 
according to the circumſtances of every occaſion 
that offers. 


CHAP, 


RUDENCE and virtue for the moſt part 
conſiſt in preferring greater enjoyment to 
come, before preſent gratiica ĩon; the conteſt 
between them ard appetite beine whether we 
ſhall be moſt pieaſed, or ſooneſt pleated ; for 
pleaſure is the object of both, only appetite 
urges to that which may be had now, and pru- 
dence chooſes that which is the greateſt, whe- 
ther to be taken now, or not till to-morrow. 
But upon the article of content the ſtruggle 
ſeems to be of a quite different kind, both par 
ties pulling the very contrary way from what 
they uſed in all other caſes. Reaſon exhorts us 
to reſt eaſy under our preſent fituation, and ſuſ- 
pend our defires until the time ſhall come 
when they may find materials of gratification : 
paſſion and evil habit ſollicit us to fret and vex 
and torment ourſelves in preſent, with the tan- 
talizing imagination of eaſe or pleaſures at a 
diſtance lying out of our reach, or to make the 
moſt of an uneaſineſs by ſtudiouſly aggravating 
all the grievous circumſtances attending it. For 
the endeavours uſed to quiet the mind have for 
their object the preſent moment, to lighten the 


P 
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preſſure actually hanging upon it, they have no 
reſpect to the future, nor purpoſe to accom pliſh 
beyond their immediate effects, for it may be 
all one to-morrow whether we have born our 
troubles eaſily or reluctantly to day. 

On the other hand the impulſes of diſcontent 
drive us upon the thorns every current moment, 
through a perverſe kind of prudence, under an 
_ apprehenſion hard to be accounted for of ſome 
benefit to redound therefrom. Diſcontent is a 
ſpecies of grief, which I have remarked upon 
that article in the chapter on the paſſions, we 
are led into by having experienced that an at- 
tentive reflection upon the object that troubles 
us ſometimes diſcovers a way to remove it, and 
excites to more ſtrenuous endeavours for throw- 
ing it off: the apprehenfion of this benefit fre- 
quently entertained, gives an habitual bent to 
the reflection, which is continually turned that 
way by a mechanical impulſe very difficult to 
be overpowered by the utmoſt ſtrength of re- 
ſolution. 

But there is another cauſe inſenſibly draws 
the will to indulge a greater diſcontent than 
would be caſt up by the mechanical ſprings of 
paſſion: as we live in ſociety where we fre- 
quently ſtand in need of other people's aſſiſt- 
ance to relieve us from our diſtreſſes, and find 
them generally diſpoſed to help us, we very ſoon 
obſerve that their eagerneſs to offer relief riſes 
in proportion to the height of the diſtreſs ; from 

hence 
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hence we learn the artifice of oppreſſing our- 
ſelves as much as poſſible that we may become 
the greater object: ot compaſſion and have others 
fly the faſter to 017 aid. I herefore grief and 
diſcontent generally abound in c 
which, though iometimes a little cating them, 
more frequently double their prefiure and ſtrike 
their roots deeper into the mind. 
Therefore likewiſe children who have been 
fondled by their parents, and perſons who have 
been much humoured in their way, moſt com- 
monly grow fretful upon every little diſappoint- 
ment ; whereas ſuch as have been always forced 
to buſtle for themſelves, and nobody cared a 
farthing whether they were pleaſed or angry, 
bear with troubles the beſt, for they feel only 
the immediate preſſure, and are fo far from 
drawing it down with additional force by re- 
flection, that they oftener want the ſenſibility 
requiſite for putting them upon a proper guard 
againſt the like evils for the future. 
Nevertheleſs this which was artifice and low 
cunning at firſt, having by long practice given a 
turn to the wheels of the machine, becomes 
involuntary habitude or ſpontaneous impulſe; 
and then men cannot help fretting inwardly or 
by themſelves where it can do no good, nor 
even murmuring againſt Providence, repining at 
the hardneſs of their lot, or ruminating upon 


the cruelty of their fate, all which powers have 
5 
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no. patſions to be touched with their com- 


2. One would think there ſhould need no ex- 


—— ire ant — <abey 
in need of ſuccour, the more we can help our- 
ſelves, the better ; becauſe no aid lies fo cer- 
tainly under our command as that of our own 
reſolution ; befides that many of the grievances 
men vex at, are not of a nature to be relieved 
by any external application whatſoever, and the 
tenderneſs ſhown to them does but aggravate 
their vexation by the influence of ſympathy. 
But men are fo fond of indolence that they 
will not take a little trouble for their own im- 
mediate relief, or the force of habit is ſo great 
that even the preſent ſmart of the thorns it drives 
them upon, cannot overcome it, which is the 
more extraordinary becauſe in avoiding the 
thorns they would fall into a flowery path and ſo 
obtain actual pleaſure by eſcaping pain. For 
though content be in itſelf nothing more than 
a negation of uneaſineſs, — — 
eaſineſs conſtantly follow fo cloſe upon each 
other, that the moment one diſappears, its 
place 


fore in common 


| ſtoring our reliſh and putting us into a ſtate of 
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place is occupied by the other, nor is the mind 
ever without ſome degree of either, unleſs 
when aſleep, and that it is ſo then is more than 
any man can demonſtrate. 
Content when obtained by our own efforts is 
a deliverance from vexation; but there is a joy 
in the bare deliverance from evil, a joy in 
finding ourſelves able to throw it off, a compla- 
cence and ſolacing ſelf-approbation in having 
uſed our power well for our own benefit : there- 
e a contented temper is 
underſtood to imply a cheerful or a happy 
temper. On the other hand diſcontent always 
carries with it a want to get rid of the object it 
feeds upon; but any gnawing want baniſhes all 
defires out of the thoughts which might find 
preſent means of gratification, the bitter of it 
giving a taſteleſſneſs to every thing elſe: ſo there 
needs only to forbear chewing the want for re- 


real enjoyment, for when that is gone out of the 
thoughts, there will be little defires enough ready 
at hand to engage our activity in ſomething or 
other that ſhall make the time paſs agreeably. 

It 1s true that wants muſt ſometimes be en- 
couraged, as being neceſſary upon particular oc- 
caſions; for we have not always ſkill or 


ſtrength enough to raiſe deſires ſufficient to carry 
us on to our remote advantages, in which caſe 
we muſt ſubmĩt to drudge for them through 
the thorny paths of uneaſineſs. 

P 
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Therefore fear and obligation have their ſea- 
fors/ and their ſubjects wherein there is need 
enough of them for driving thoſe who cannot 
be led: compunction, vexation, and remorſe 
at haying done amiſs are generally the harbin- 
gers of virtue, for where there is no love of rec- 
titude you muſt plow and harrow and tear up 
the ground to prepare for its reception by a 
ſhame and abhorrence of vice ; and where there 
is but little reflection you muſt engage it firſt 
by raiſing a quick ſenſibility of miſchiefs befally 
ing, or dangers impending ; thus making men 
uneaſy and diſcontented with their preſent ſitua- 
tion in order to put them upon exerting their 
endeavours to amend it; and when any long 
of laborious work is to be undertaken, it is dif- 
" ficult to raiſe ſuch a fervency of deſire as may 
be neceſſary to carry us through, but that upon 
rubs or diſappointments it will ſometimes dege- 
nerate into a want, But then in all theſe caſes 
where we run ourſelves upon uneaſineſs cr the 
danger of it, we ought always to know what we 
do, to have the conſent of our calm judgement 
upon the neceſſity or expedience of the thing, 
to make it our own voluntary act, but never 


r impulſe of paſ- 


our ideas, and. obſerve whether they proceed 


— 


from meer mechanical impulſe, or whether 
they can anſwer the end propoſed in them : far 
this is the moſt likely means to prevent an evil 
habit from taking root, and to wear it off again 
when unhappily contracted. 

1 ROENS 
are aware, and this of diſcontent has many 
cauſes contributing to its growth: the folly of 
ſervants and indiſcretion of parents ſow the 
ſeeds of it in our childhood, and when we come 
out into the world there are examples around 
us more than enow to cheriſh their growth : 
the godly. fret at the and licentiouſ- 
neſs of mankind, at the proſperities of the 
wicked, at their own want of more than human 
ſtrength to perform punctually all the rigorous 
taſks they have enjoined themſelves ; the poor 
fret at being ſubjected to labour, the rich at 
loſing opportunities of growing richer, the 
proud at having their tribute of homage with- 
held, the accompliſhed at the want of due en- 
couragement to merit; the connoiſſeur in mu- 
fic, if one may uſe the cathachreſis, delights 
to make himſelf miſerable - on hearing any 
thing that is not Italian, the elegant on fee- 
ing things vulgar and out of taſte about them. 
In ſhort how ampl 


ſtill, as Prior ſays, for books, for horſes, houſes, 
painting, to thee, to me, to him is wanting : 


P 2 that 


thereby, becauſe they will never know of it; 
but a man cannot be pleaſed within himſelf, 
when diſpleaſed with his company, nor while 
live in ſuch an infectious air and muſt perpetually 
run hazards of catChing this diſtemper of the 
mind, which many times generates a fimilar diſ- 
temperature of the bodily humours, it behoves us 
to ſtand upon our guard againſt the contagion, and 
keepour own minds in tranquillity whatever tur- 
bulence we fee boiling around us, reſolved never 
to part with our preſent caſe unleſs upon ſecu · 
rity of ſome future good to be had in exchange: 
for enjoyment is the treaſure that makes every 
thing relative to it valuable, therefore it is a fol- 
ly to give up one's pleaſures without a reaſonable 
r 


** 
complain heavily as an engine to work upon the 


paſſions 


- 
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paſſions of other people, but he is an unſkilful 
manager who 2 in his own artiſces; 
he is like an unlucky boy that ſoatches the 
coachman's whip, and whips out his own eyes 
in going to laſh the horſes. And though Tully 
and Horace have admoniſhed their orator and 
poet to be vexed and grieved themſelves if they 
would excite compaſſion and vexation in the au- 
dience, yet there is a wide difference between 
an aſſumed ſentiment the effect of judgement, 
and a f| emotion the impulſe of habit; 
therefore we muſt learn, like the 2 

to raiſe a temporary paſſion to ſuch e- 
erat continuance as is requiſite, and to 
throw it aſide again as ſoon, as the huſinęſs is 


over for this ſcems to be the, aſt perfeftion of 
a well diſciplined imagination... , | 1, -. 


netic diſeaſe in our temper (as who is there who 
may not find them if he watches carcfully. for 
their appearance?) it will be a uſeful applica- 
tion of our induſtry to reſiſt their; coovullions 
whenever we perceive them, taking care we be 
not diſcontented at being unable to quiet our duſ- 
content upon the firſt efforts, for chis would 
deter us from returning to the charge again; 
But habit is not to be worn off preſently, for as 
it gathered ſtrength by repeated acts fo it can 
only be weakened by a continuity of; repeated 
reſiſtances; therefore diligence . will do more 
upon it than ſtrength, and a calm ſteady reſo: 
P 3 lution 
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4 FAIT | 1 
Tube point of aim for our vigilance to hold in 
view is tö keep judgement conſtantly upon her 
ſear, to preſerve an even ſteady temper unruffled 
by difficulties, untranſported by allurements, to 
dwell upon the brighteſt parts in every proſpect, 
to call off the thoughts when running upon diſa- 
Ae ſtrive to be pleaſed with 

the preſent circumſtances ſurrounding us. We 
may practiſe this firſt in little matters ſuch as 
occur within the compaſs of every day, when 
called away from a purſuit we are carneſt upon, 
whether wricing chapters or ſonnets, whether 
finging a third hoar bymn or reading a novel, 
or finiſhing a head dreſs; when obliged to fit 
in humdrum company or wait for the fifth-head 
of à tedious heavy ſermon, when reduted to 
coarſe fare and bad accommodations at an inn, 
or having wandered out of our way upon a jour- 
ney, when forced" upon. a buſineſs we do not 


I ind compotare in the laſer rials we 
ſhall wean our minds from an attachment to 
— Sane aliipenS guage 
g 


And de *...... 


may cficonrage us to put in uſe the means for 
Odtainint them, for nothing happens to us in 
vain, 
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vain, though we may not always find aut its 


; but we may look upon thoſe ex- 
erciſcs as eaſy leſſons ſet us in indulgence to our 
weakneſs, to fit us for learning the barder when- 
ever N A. tO 
pliancy of attention ready to turn ſuddenly to 
any new matter as occafion ſhall require, and 
enter fully into every preſent buſineſs without 
anxiety or reluctance: let us then apply to our 
eaſy exerciſes of which we may continually 
have ſtore, for we ſball reap a benefit from 
them though we ſhould never be called up to 
For this will forward us on our progreſs in 
learning the art of forbearance as well as of en- 
durance, becauſe pleaſures enſlaye by the un- 
eaſy want they raiſe of themſelves upon being 
denied; how delightful ſoever a pleaſure may 
be a while enjoyed yet if a man does not want 
it, if he can content himſelf without it, he will 
always have the free uſe of his judgement either 
to gratify or forbear ; for though actual plea- 
ſure may lull the eye of reaſon aſleep by totally 
occupying the thoughts, it is the uneaſineſs of 
a craving appetite that drives headlong into 
wilful exceſſes. And by a facility of entring 
fully into any employment before him he may 
elude the importunity of habit, which is eaſily 
reſiſted for a litile white till at laſt it frets and 


teazes into a compliance, but when the atten- 
tion is ſtrongly diverted to ſomething elſe there 
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is not room for the ſollicitations. of habit to 
intrude. 

A calm and unruffled mind quickens the diſ- 
patch of buſineſs, as it hes more open to diſcern 
the means of extricating ourſelves from a diſa- 
greeable fituation, and employs the whole 
ſtream of activity to the beſt advantage: whereas 
vexation or diſcontent clog and divide the 
thoughts and the forces, ing more than half 
of both in unprofitable emotions, they are like 
convulſions in the legs which make a violent 
kicking about without gaining a ſtep forwards. 
Nor do they unfrequently defeat the very pur- 
ron. rag have r by them, for though 


meet with ſpiteful or artful people who will 
have their ends in making us vex as much as 
they can: the beſt honeſt revenge we can take 
upon the one, and beſt caution againſt the 
other, will be to bear their utmoſt provocations 
unmoved. * * 
A command of temper is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for a politician, an orator, an g 
and a general; nor can a man engage in a 
law fait prudently, nor maintain an 


argument 
ſoundly, nor ſcarce tranſact any buſineſs of im- 
ſafely 


without it. But it is too late to 
ſtand whetting the ſword when the moment of 
action is come; therefore we muſt inure our- 


ſelves early to the work, or vexation and diſ- 
.* content 
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content will force in upon us in ſpite of all our 
reſolution, 1 WHY 5 WE 
more at its weakneſs. | 
g. Nevertheleſs neden 
which is he child of indolenes; when men ac: 
quieſce in the preſent condition of things as 
pening to fall out, becauſe they do not care for 
the trouble of mending them; ſo they ſtiſle a 
rifing defire that would ſtimulate to fome great 
leſt it ſhould coft them pains in the 
acquiſition. But this is making havoc of appe- 
tite inſtead of correcting it, it is plucking up the 
corn together with the weeds: for when our 
bility, if we have no pains neither will there be 
any pleaſures nor activity to W — 
good and profitable. | 

P thes fn hedkfheraFuoan 
not of deſires; for it is one principal branch uf 
it to be content to labour whenever there in 
good reaſon or upon proſpect of ſomething da 
firable to be earned thereby, which diſpoſition 
will be aided by a noble ardor taking off the 
weight of difficulties, ſo that they may not fret 
upon the ſhoulders. A man may reſt per- 
fectly ſatisfied with his preſent ſituation without 
being a whit the more remiſs whenever a fair 
opportunity offers of exchanging it for a better, 
nor is tranquillity of mind at all incompatible 
with induſtry: but that is vicious content, 


which ſtands as a bar againſt improvement, for 


r —— 
to negle® the future, bat apply: our cares to 
Sr gigs CY Acquieſcence 


— —2 the power given us over the 
adeas in our imagination, to ſhut out ſome and 
dwell upon others, to join, to ſeperate or com- 
pare them, 4 brighten or fade their colours: 
by is mess we may oſten ſtir up a deſire, or 
Rap i when corrupting into a want, raiſe a 
army perſuaſion for our preſent ule or ſo- 
lace, excite a fervid earneſtneſs when needful, 
add calm it ogain when the completion of its 
purpoſe or a change of circumſtances render it 
Smitleſe or hurtful. 
9 — misfortune is that men chooſe to 

paſſive even in their activity, being driven 
— — fn 
the power over their ideas in ſhutting out ſuch 
ad wound thwart them, and ſuch as 


encourage 
9 like the fox in the fable, who 
a cried 
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A much as we may affect to define Man 3 
reaſonable creature, daily ence will 


manifeſt to him that obſerves it attentively, that 
reaſon has a very ſmall ſhare in our motions: it 
? _ 


conſciouſneſs of the minute tes we take, if 
ro 4 eee mak ot ur pak we 
——————ů— ford 
— the impetuoſity of pa _ 
1 beſt difpoſed ihe 
— of our underſtanding, it proves - 
ws perſect guide. For the proper = 
— rr 
— enjoyment to refule from ts 
—— action; but theſe it is 
— to diſcern, fo as to 
5 . conſtitution it AA 
* eating our underſtanding t0 lad th 
active powers continually by the al, 
in contemplation the whe n > 
| + 4 — we take ; the exerci I 
— e 
22 wheels of the mac — 
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taneouſly in ſuch trains as appear moſt eligible 
on To den of reaſon ſhine cleareſt, or the 
eye of contemplation has the fulleſt, diſtincteſt 
ptoſpect in vie w; and in ſtoring up rules, maxims 
and judgements in the memory, which may ſerve 
occaſionally for immediate direction in ſhaping 
our conduc. 


For in time of action we have not leiſure to 
examine the expedience of things, we ſhould 
make no diſpatch among them if we were to 
go about it, but muſt follow implicitly the rule 
reſolved on, or the judgement occurring ; be- 
fides that what reflection we are maſters of is 
little enough to guide us in making application 
of them to the circumſtances before 
us: ſo that when we act moſt rationally we 
cannot ſo properly be ſaid to know why, as to 
remember that we formerly did know, nor do 
we march immediately under the banner of 
reaſon, but under the leading of thoſe ſubaltern 
impulſes which ſhe has choſen for our go- 
vernors. 

Since then this is the caſe with men of the 
beſt natural and improved underſtandings, what 
can be expected from the bulk of mankind who 
want capacity or leiſure to trace the long and 
?. to tell them of a 


they were made: they muſt have a clue put 
i GO by WOE OE PIT 
| 8 
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by which men may be drawn into an 
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goal withoar knowing where it lies, for their 
but their clue will ſometimes 


is 
into labour, trouble and aneafineſs, a road 
by which they little think to find it: and it be- 
hoves every man fo far as he is able, to lend a 
helping hand towards ſpinning the clue. For 
we were neither born nor talented for ourſelves 


they do not diſcern : therefore we ought to be 
very cautious of weakening the authority of 


© Rule is the fabſticuce of reaſon to dire in 
times of darknefs when there are not lights, a 


( 
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and to reſtrain the rovings of appetite by its an- 
thoricy : but to ds the latter there muſt be an 


attachment to it, and it muſt itſelf have grown 


only ſerve to mak eour errors wilful, becauſe it 
is the from a known rule which ren- 
ders a procedure fauly ; agreeably to what 
Saint Paul has remarked, that where there is no 
law there can be no tranſgre ion. 
But it is neceſſary there ſhould be many rules 
to anſwer the ſeveral exigencies that may occur, 
for where they are few, they will be too gene- 
ral to ſerve for direction in particular cafes, 
without a greater ſtrength of reaſon than we 
have to employ : but when numerous, it is un- 
avoidable that they muſt fomerimes claſh, and 
hence ariſe the perplexities we meet with in the 
practice of morality; for where there is but one 
rule applicable to the buſineſs in hand, the road 
is plain, ſo that we cannot miſs of it unleſs by 
want of reſolution to execute what we know; 
but when two rules point to oppolite meaſures, 
it is not always eaſy to know whether we have 
taken the right, or the wrong. 
urged by his benefactor to what he 
thinks not quite expedient for the public, his 
ſervice is due to both, which then ſhall he pre- 
fer ? why the public undoubtedly, whoſe in- 
tereſts he lies under a higher obligation of pur- 


yo thoſe of any ſingle perſon whatever: 
ſo 
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ſo you think here is a clear deciſion of the point 
if he have but virtue enough to follow it; and 
Indeed there is in matters of importance, but is 
the deciſion equally clear in things of ſmaller 
concern? what if his friend defires French 
wine, muſt he not gratify him for fear of en- 
ing 2 trade detrimental to the pub» 


Couraging 
lic? for a man may be faultily ſcrupulous, as 
well as laudably conſcientious: but who can 


diſtinguiſh preciſely in all caſes between trifles, 
and matters of to the public, 
which no rules of civility, cuſtom or private 
obligation ought ever to ſuperſede? and in com- 
mon tranſactions there is a rule of juſtice and 
of equity requiring an exact impartiality to all, 
yet ſomething is due to favour and to private pru- 
dence ; but it is hard to ſettle the preciſe boun- 
daries between them ſo as never to ſtand at a lof 
in what inſtances we are to ſide with a friend, 
or deal equitably with a ſtranger, to take care 
of ourſelves in a bargain, or proceed with an 
honeſt open ſimplicity. 

Theſe difficulties have been made the ſobject 
of declamations where with to exerciſe ſcholars 
in the art of prudence; and we may find ſome 
of them canvaſſed in Tully's offices: but it is 
impoſſible to ſmooth them all, nor ſhould we 
be much gainers if they could be totally re- 
moved, becauſe they put us upon exerting our 
2 to extricate ourſelves out of 
them. Experience ſhows the little avail of 
thoſe 
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thoſe tomes of caſuiſiry which have been com- 
piled in former times, attempting to frame 
rules for every occaſion that can happen, rules 
for ins the exceptions to be made in 
thoſe rules, and ſettling the precedence among 
them: if ſuch a ſcheme could be compleated 
ſo as to ſuit every one's apprehenſion, we ſhould 


then live by apprehenſion alone having no uſe 
for our rational faculty to deliberare, to weigh, 


to ballance, and — cate ads of 


ſelves. 
But we have all ſome lictle 


portion of under- 
ſtanding given us which will adnlit of improve- 
ment by cont iaval uſe, and though we can ſel- 
dom act entirely by reaſon we may often 
take aſſiſtance from it in the conſtruction 
and application of our rules, in comparing 
them together, penetrating into the ſpirit of 
them, and trying them by the more general 
from whence they branched. 

If whenever the eye ſees double ſo that the 
point of rectitude appears on oppoſite fides, 
we could look along the line of expedience to 
its origin the greater good, we might then 
infallibly diſtinguiſh the reality from the ap- 
pearance: but ſince opportunities for ſuch large 
diſcernment very rarely happen, the ſole remedy 
to ſupply the want of it lies in determining 
the precedency of our rules, and ſettling the 
degrees of authority among them, ſo that 
we may know which ought to ſuperſede 
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another by the ſhock we ſhould feel upon 
breaking through it : but then great care muſt 


be taken, that ſome ſecret prejudice do not 


intrude in the decifion, and the vexation of 
diſappoiuting ſome favourite inclination be 
not miſtaken for the ſhock of an offence againſt 
rectitude; for it is very common for ſelf- 
intereſt to pervert judgemeat, and for defirc to 
aſſume the garb and likeneſs of a rule. 

Therefore it is the part of every man to add 
what he can to the ſanction of ſalutary rules, 


and preſerve the ſubordination among them, 


which he may be encouraged to do tor his 
own ſake as well as that of the generality ; for 
nobody can attain a through knowledge of 
all points neceſſary for his conduct fo as to 
proceed by ſcience in all the ſeveral branches 
of it, but he that is able to preſcribe in ſome 
things may be glad to follow the leading of 
his neighbours in others. Nor how well ſo- 
ever he may be qualified in point of {kill to 
preſcribe, has any of us authority enough to 
attempt it with probability of ſucceſs; there- 
fore we ſhall be moſt ſerviceable by joining in 
with our example and recommendation to add 
weight to the beſt of thoſe which are already 
prevailing. 

3. But as the beſt plants are apt to luxuriate 
if not carefully watched and ſkilfully tended, 


fo the attachment to rules ſometimes grows too 
ſtrong, making them a clog inſtead of a help 


to 
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to our motions; the hunger and thirſt after 
righteouſneſs turns into a vitiated appetite 
producing righteouſneſs overmuch, and the 
love of tectitude becomes a preciſeneſs and 
rigidity · unpliant to the common occaſions of 
life. This indeed ſeldom happens, and then 
it is by an attachment to one or two favourite 
rules in neglect of all the reſt, for while we 
pay a due regard to them all they will moderate 
one another, or ſubmit to the moderation of 
ſober judgement. But as they are not all ro 
be learned at once, for knowledge comes by 
flow degrees, I ſhould wiſh to fee young 
people a little over fcrupulous in adhering to 
the few they are acquainted with, for the fame 
reaſon that Cicero liked better to find his 
ſcholar in rhetoric exuberant than barren ; 
becauſe luxuriance is much eafier cured than 
ſterility, as a vigorous plant may be 
with leſs trouble than you can nouriſh up a 
weakly. For the over ſtrict will run them- 


ſelves into inconveniences which muſt teach 
them experience to correct their error, but the 
licentious can never be made ſenſible, how 
ſeverely ſoever they ſuffer by their licentiouſneſs, 
becauſe having no obſervation they cannot 
profit by experience: beſides in one caſe you 
will have appetite, the natural propenſity to 
caſe and pleaſure, and the world to aſſiſt you, 
whereas in the other they will all join ſtrongly 
with the enemy. 


2 The 


Rub, C- — Faſbien. cher 3 5 
be . miſtakes ſpring Sow an appre- 
heafiop.. pf  intriafic value in rules, whereas 
nbiaber dhe rules of Religion, nor of rectitude, 
rat dene prudence age gopd in 


* ſhort üghtedneſs, and ſupply the 
JE reaſon : therefore when recourſe can 
be, had to the principal, the authority of the 
ow is ſuperſeded. 80 it behoves us to 
ſtudy the ples of our ſeveral, rules, and wherc 
they..can be dif ned. no. emen to the 
Itter ought to held vs eam eo<iring, the 
ſpirit, or gaining the end, propoſed therein 
by any methods moſt effectual for the pur- 
poſe. 

But then the diſcernment ought to be very 
clear, for the preſumption lies always ſtrongly 
on the fide of received rules; nor muſt the 
jodgment be paſſed upon a fingle inconvenience 
but computation likewiſe be made of the miſ- 
chiefs that may enſue at other times, either 
to the public or ourſelves vpon invalidating 
their - focce. Such diſcernment is. moſt likely 
to be bed. where it appears evidently. there has 
been an alteration of circumſtances, which 
may render a rule hurtful that was highly 
beneficial before, or where it has been pal- 
pebly.miſenderſtood, or where there is a pecu- 


liarĩty of fituation incompatible with the practice 
of it, 0 


But 
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But though rules ought. to be > on 
22 N the reaſon is none other than 
regillarity od method fake, in which caſe 


be ſa far arbitrary of accidental as 
9 biſdence det Ai dare 
indiffefent rd If. thay by long cadſey 


with a hollow way by the "fide e one 


whether the paſſengers going abd coming give 
each other the right hand or the left, yet "when 
one has been pitched upon, it would cauſe great 
confuſion to break into it. Men acting in 
concert can perform much more than if each 
were left to take his own way, but there'is nd 
uniting forces unleſs all will ſabagt. to ſome 
rule: 26d a fingle perſon may dif; patelf ins wok 
quicker by aifertn' to the” — 57 he bad 
preſcribed himſelf 2 firſt, * though perhaps 
there are a hundred other methods which inight 
have anſwered his purpoſe a8 Welk: One prin- 
cipal benefit of government and Tubdreinarion 
is that the word of *s foperior may be a tule 
to his dependants, wherebv numbers are made 
to join in the ſame work, and. act as effect ally 
as if the ſtrength of W into 
a fingle perſon, , IS. $3 . . | 
4. The proper fan&ian 6b eden is. fear, 
ſhame, or obligation; there is always ſome 
thing irk ſome and reſtrictive in them W 1G 
we do het choofe, but ſubmit to © 
neceſſity : to rule is the ſame as to govern, 
and the ruling paſſion does not deferve its 


23 appellat ion 


— 


% 
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appellation for the pleaſure it gives when fol- 
lowed with full acquieſcence and conſent of 
mind, but becauſe it acts as an imperious tyrant 
driving vpon difficul:ie3 and fatigues, and forcing 
us to do things againſt our judgement. Indeed 
while we can hold the benefits attainable by a 
rule ſtrongly in contemplation, the defire of 
them may take out all ſpice of irkſomneſs belong- 
ing to it, yet ſtill the end remains the ſole object 
of our choice, and we purſue the means becauſe 
obliged thereto by their being neceſſary to 
compaſs our end. When rules are grown 
familiar and the practice of them ſpontaneous, 
ſo that it becomes eaſier to follow them than 
abſtain, they loſe their eflence though they 
retain rheir name ; being now no longer rules 
governing the conduct, but habits or ways of 
acting fallen currently into, without care or 
reflection. 

But the language of mankind is not ſo ac- 
curate as to keep the terms always ſtrictly to 
the ſame fignification, therefore it is uſual to 
call thoſe habits by the name of rules which 
were firſt contracted under the idea of obliga- 
tion, by the neceſſity of eſcaping ſome miſchief 
or enſuring ſome defirable benefit. Hence comes 
it that there is a wide difference between lead. 
ing a regular life, and living by rule; the one 
is pleaſant, eaſy, ſmooth and diſpatchful, the 
other unengaging, toilſome, ſtiff, and generally 
waſteful hoth of time and ſtrength. 


Fer ſons 
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Perſons who live by rule, though of their own 
framing and many times whimſical enough, 


are not eſteemed to paſs their time the moſt 


pleaſurably while they make a point of proceed- 
ing in certain particular forms and methods, 


for they till act under an obligation though 
impoſed by themſelves, their movements are 
not a Whit the leſs a taſk for being a taſk of 
their own ſetting. Wherefore prudence ſhould 
incline us to ſet ourſelves ſuch taſks as may 
grow into engaging and profitable habits, fur 
then we may get into a courte of acting accord” 
ing to rule without being reſtrained by it: 
that this is poſſible, appears in matters of 
language, thoſe who ſpeak correctly never de- 
viate from the rules of grammar, yet never are 
guided by them nor once think of them: it is 
well known how laborious are the exerciſes of 
ſchool boys while forced to put their words 
together by rules, but when the ſtructure of 
phraſe is become familiar to them, there is 
an endof rule, whoſe uſe ceaſes in proportion 
as a regularity of diction grows to be habitual ; 
2nd we learn upon the authority of Cicero, that 
the rules taught by rhetoricians were not of 
their own invention, but drawn from obſerva- 
tion upon the ways of managing an argument 
practiſed by orators. So that the purpoſe of 
rules is nothing more than to lead into that 
regularity of ſpeech, and of working the ſprings 
of perſuaſion, which was firſt acquired without 

24 any 
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any rule at all; and the effect of 
in learning is to get rid of the neceſſity of 
rules. 

The ſame it is with the arts of religion, 
morality and prudence; we muſt ſubmit to 
rules at firft, forme of them irkſome and rigor- 
ous enough to the novice, and this is the thorny 
way leading into virtue: but trouble is not 
wiſely undertaken unleſs for the fake of that 
eaſe which is the child of expertneſs, therefore 
our buſineſs is by a ſteady adherence to ſa- 
latary rules to bring the mind as faſt as poſſible 
into a liking of them and turn them into habits; 
for then imagination will be diſciplined to run 
ſpontaneouſly in regular trains moſt conducive 
to our benefit, and defire will anticipate judge- 
ment by prompting continually to the very 
courſes which that would recommend: and 
then are we paſt the thorny way, and arrived 
in the delightful champain where all is ſmooth 
and clear and engaging. ' 

Nevertheleſs while groveling in this vale of 
mortality, we ſhall ſtill find many quarters of 
the country beſet with the like thorns, through 
which we muſt open ourſelves a paſſage by the 
like reſolution and perſeverance, ſtriving to 
work as many beaten roads as we can, that we 
may range about in purſuit of our own advan- 
tages and thoſe of our neighbour, with the 
better eaſe and diſpatch. 


5. There 
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F. There is an affinity between rule, habit, 
and cuſtom, ' for they all tend to produce a 
uniformity of conduct, to preyent qur mot ions 
from being deſultory, and join them together 
into certain courſes. Rule, as I aid before, is 
generally founded on obligation, and begun with 
ſome degree of reluctance ; but cuſtom is of- 
tener fallen into accidentally, or introduced by 
convenience, or if it were ſometimes impoſed by 
rule, the origin is uſually forgotten, and men 
follow it without other reaſon than becauſc 
they ſe it followed. 


There is often a very ſtrong attachment to 
cuſtoms not only for the trouble and aukward- 
neſs found in going an unbeaten road, but for 
the veneration they are had in, which raiſes a 
kind of a ſcruple of conſcience againſt depart- 
ing from them : they are conceived to be good 
in themſelves, to make a rectitude; for it is 
a conſtant argument among the common peo- 
ple, that a thing muſt be done and ought to 
be done becauſe it always has been done. 
Hiſtory produces inſtances of inſurrections that 
B 
out of an inſignificant, and perhaps anconvenient 
cuſtom : and every nation eſteems its own 


cuſtoms wiſe, becoming and laudable, but thoſe 
of other countries abſurd and ridiculous. 
Many forms in religion have been held facred 
and ftickled for, tooth and nail, without other 
reaſon 
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reaſon aſſigned, than their ancient and general 
uſage, and you may obſerve people, very diffe- 
rent with reſpect to the principles of their ſe, 
ſubmit to many inconveniences, rather than be 
put out of the way they have been accuſtomed 
to. 


Nor does the prevalence ſtop at actions, it 
reaches to the ſentiments too: for men have 
as high a veneration for their uſual ways of 
thinking as of behaviour; what they never 
in their own minds and never heard 
queſtioned, paſſes for an innate principle, a 
ſelf-evident truth needing no evidence to ſup- 
port it, and which no evidence can overthrow. 
It was upon this foundation I ſuppoſe that 
Lucretius aſſerted fo roundly that nothing except 


body can touch or be touched, and that there 
can be no underſtanding unleſs in a human 


ſhape, becauſe he had never ſeen an intelligent 
creature in any other. And this I ſuſpect lies 
at the bottom of all ſpeculative atbeiſm, for 
being conſtantly accuſtomed to the operations, 
and to ſeek for the cauſes of all phenomena in 
the qualities of matter, men cannot bring their 
imagination to depart from its cuſtomary track 
fo far as toconceive any other power to operate. 
This likewiſe makes it ſo extreamly hard to 
diſtinguiſh between creation and compoſition, 
or change of form, between eſſence and exiſt- 
ence, between the acceſſion of quality and pro- 


duction 
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duction of ſabſtance, becauſe it has been al- 


ways cuſtomary to apprehend things by their 
qualities, to give them new names when in 
aſſortment which they had not while ſeparate, 
and eſteem them different Beings from their 
conſtituent parts. This keeps men fo little ac- 
quainted with their real felves and where- 
in their perſonality conſiſts, becauſe they have 
been conſtantly accuſtomed to denominate the 
perſon by the bodily appearance or the charac- 
ter, and becauſe they never remember them- 
ſelves exiſting without organs, therefore count 
the organs component parts of themſelves, 

Nevertheleſs cuſtom has its uſes and thoſe 
not inconſiderable as well for thinking as acting; 
our ſureſt reaſonings proceed upon principles 
already known and never doubted of, ſome cuſ- 
romary apprehenfions muſt ſerve for the bafis 
even of thoſe diſcoveries which wean us from 
others; our knowledge of an immaterial agent 
ſprings from having conſtantly obſerved upon 
every cloſe examination into the operations of 
matter, that it never begins nor encreaſes an 
impulſe, but only tranſmits preciſely the ſame 
it had received from elſewhere. 

Cuſtom begets expertneſs and renders things 
ealy which were difficule and irkſome before : 
it gives us our erect poſture, for nature made 
us prone like the beaſts, and endows us with 
ſpeech which one cannot ſuppoſe the firſt men 
learnt, nor can you teach your children by rule 

and 


* 
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and grammar : it cements ſociety, for nothing 
knits men ſo firmly together as a communion of 
uſages, and if you know the cuſtorns of a country 
vou may know where to find company, and 
how to join with them in their ways of pro- 
: It is the retailer to diſpenſe the uſe- 
ful imports of ſcience among the vulgar, in 
whom many practices of Religion, of good 
pality, the management of their children and 
meaſures of private prudence are meer cuſtom 


though introduced originally by wiſdam, exten- 
five diſcernment and mature deliberation ; nor 


is there any merchant in knowledge of ſo uni- 


becauſe 6rher people do the like: it multiplies 


engagements and gives currency to the buſineſs 
of life, for moſt men wquld ſtand idle unleſs 


when ſome urgent defice is a- float, utterly at a 
loſs how to diſpoſe t themſelves if there were 
not certain cuſtomary methods of employing 
their time. Though it influences by attraction 
without addreſſing to the reaſon, yet it always 
carries the preſumption of reaſon on its fide, 
for no body would begin a pernicious or incon- 
venient cuſtom; and ſometimes it makes reaſon, 
for where there are ſeveral roads of equal length 
leading to the ſame place, the beaten is always 
the ſmootheſt, the ſafeſt and the moſt ſociable. 

But 
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But cuſtoms: way dad by an alte 
ration of characters of Eircurffances, ot may 
Have \betd": Fallin” irftd und ly without 
ſafficient ipformation of the if 
attending them: therefore it is dangefous to 
contract ſuch an attachment for old uſages as 
no ex nor confideratior can looſen, for 
nothing ought to ſuperſede the authority of 
reaſon when the judgements of it are clear: to 
follow any inferior guide implicitly is flavery, 
not diſcipline : but then we ought to be very 
ſure of having a good warrant for the liberties 
taken with prevailing caſtoms, for the burden 
of the proof lies ſtrongly upon him that would 

impeach them : no man is uſtified in breaking 
them becauſe he does not ſee* their expedience, 


nor unleſs he plainly ! au 4 miſchief anending 
them. 


6. Rule operates as a motive of neceſſity to 
eſcape an evil or damage conſequent upon the 
neglect of it, Cuſtom as a motive of ule for 
ſome real or imaginary expedience apprehended 
in it, and Faſhion as a motive of honour being 
followed to raiſe our credit or fave us from 
diſcredit. There is a fimilitude between the 
three, they often riſe from one another, and 


grow into one another, and common language 


is not ſo exact as to prevent their being ſpoken 
of promiſcouſly ; but if we make the diſtinction 
thoſe ſeem to be the proper marks for aſcertain- 
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ing it: for a man in a deſolate iſland might form 
rules for his conduct and fall into ſome cuſ- 
tomary methods of employing his time, but 
could never have any ſuch thing as faſhion. 
The proper province of faſhion lies in little 
matters ſuch as dreſs, furniture, diverſions, 
equipage, diſpoſition of houſes and gardens, 
compliments, variations of language or of idioms, 
and the like, for which there is not proviſion 
made by the other two: therefore it has the 
greateſt influence upon perſons of much liberty 
and much leiſure, or in hours of leiſure upon 
high days and holidays, at leaſt in this country 
where our artificers think nothing of it while 
buſied at their work, but the French carpenter 
cannot ſaw his boards without a long pig-tail 
and ruffled ſhirt, nor calling to his fellow, 
Monſieur, have the goodneſs to reach me that 
file. Ir ſtands in lieu of all obligations with the 
ladies who tend a ſick relation, take care of their 
children, go to church, and perform the moſt 
important duties, becauſe what would people 
fay? how ſtrange and odd it would look if they 
were to omit them? Nor are ſome men behind 
hand with the fair ſex in alledging for juſtifi- 
cation of what they do in preſervation of their 
eſtates or maintainance of their rights, that 
otherwiſe they ſhould be laughed at : as if there 
were no other grounds of conduct than the 
eſtimation of the world. In ſhort perhaps 
there is more honeſty and good order produced 
among 
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among us by the fear of one anothers cenſure, 
than of the divine judgements, the ſtings of 
conſcience, or the rgproaches of our own rea- 


| fon. 


As faſhion prevails by the defire of admira- 
tion and ſhame of diſcredit, it neceſſarily occa- 
fions perpetual fluctuations in matters of indif- 
ference, ſome taking up new modes to diſtin- - 
guiſh them from the vulgar, and the vulgar 
creeping after them as faſt as they can, to pur 
an end to that diſt inction by which they are 
mortified. So the conteſt riſes upon much the 
ſame foundation with that between Pompey 
and Ceſar, the courtier cannot bear an equal, 
nor the citizen a ſuperior ; the country dame 
would have you ready to think ſhe had lived 
in London all her life, and the town lady 
ſtrives to make the difference ſo great you may 
ſee it a mile off. 

Therefore the recommendation of a faſhion 
is not that it is the prettieſt, the neateſt, the 
moſt commodious, or moſt uſeful, but the 

neweſt, and adopted by perſons of higheſt rank 
in the place: nor does there need other recom- 
mendation, all others being virtually contained 
in that, for novelty and high example will 
make things beautiful and uſeful that were 
never eſteemed fo before, nor ever will be again 
when thoſe cauſes ceaſe. 


How cumberſome, how ugly, how ridicu- 
lous do we think the ruffs and farthingales of 


former 
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former times! yet no doubt they were vaſtly 
pretty when in vogue, and our great grand 
mothers could trip about*as nimbly in them as 
our daughters can in their wide flat hoops made 
like the mercers counter to ſet off the filk ra- 
ther than the wearer. The mothers choſe their 
ornaments for the intrinfic value, a few dia- 
monds of good water or ſtring of oriental pearl 
were thought to outſhine a multitude of rawdry 
_ trinkets: but now if there are any real jewels 
they muſt be overwhelmed with a profuſion of 
falſe ſtones and filver flouriſhing to be new ſet 
every two years: and the ears are often loaded 
wich French paſte, coloured glaſs, and other 
fantaſtic baubles. A few years ago the hoop 
could not be pretty unleſs it roſe on each fide 
in 2 camel's hump, fo that the fleeves were 
forced to be ſtiffned and made to ſtand up like 
a bantam cock's tail, that they might not hitch 
in the petiicoat. One principal ſource of beauty 
is expreſſion, but it is not long ſince the beau, 
almoſt throttled in a large ſolitaire, and his hair 
trained tight to the bag, till ready to ſtart from 
the temples, was thought to appear moſt 
charming under an ex preſſion of the utmoſt 
diſtreſs. 

I was grievouſly mortified tother day on hap- 
pening unthinkingly to produce ten pennyworth 
ef half-pence out of my pockets in prefence of 
a fine gentleman; he raiſed a violent outcry 
upon me for the abſurdity of loading myſelf 

wit 
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with fuch an enormous weight, and of ſuch 
filthy metal hat one could not touch without 
daubing one's fingers: now he always lugs 
about a ſwinging ſword with him that weighs 
ten times as much as my half-pence, and has 
left an indelible mark of its neatneſs in a long 
ſooty ſmudge upon the lining of my coach ; 
but I durſt not retort upon him becauſe I knew 
very well that faſhion has a magical power to 
make any thing light or heavy, cleanly or naſty 
by a laugh or an exclamation. 

Nor does faſhion want the like power in 
other inſtances to change the qualities and ap- 
pearances of things: we prefer dry veal becauſe 
it is white, and adulterated bread for the like 
reaſon, taking for our ſupport a withered kecks 
inſtead of the ſtaff of life: we admire white 
haſhes and ſtewed cucumbers that look as if 
they had been eaten once before, and garniſh 
the rims of our diſhes with dabs of chewed 
greens : boiled rabbits are truſſed up to appear 
as frightful as poſſible, and made to reſemble 
that terror of our childhood Raw neck and 
bloody bones. Our town houſes are thought 
moſt commodious when the family is ſqueezed 
up in ſcanty cloſets for the ſake of having a ſpa- 
cious hall at the entrance, and in the country 
we are forced to cut down our ſhady groves 
and arbours that a viſitor may have a full view 
of the houſe half a mile off; thus contrĩving for 
ſhow in preference to uſe, and for momentary 
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floence of faſhion, for as that impels they read 
"their Greek by its own accent, or by the Ro- 
man; and in reading Latin perpetually make 
falſe quantities, judging of the ſound by the 
ſpelling, or what is more extraordinary by the 
ſignification, ſo that Cano pronounced exactly 
in the ſame manner ſhall nevertheleſs be a ſhort 


"= —_— - > x 


Chap. 35. 
Pleaſures in prejudice of the more durable. Per- 
'fons of no ear learn to die away it extaſy at the 
charms of muſic they have been told is Italian: 


contradictions become elegance and propriety of 
language, for a thing may be exceffively mo- 
*derate, vaſtly little, monſtrous pretty, won- 
drous common, prodigious natural, or deviſiſh 
godly; and a lady laſt winter walking from the 
"next ſtreet to ſee my Serena, told her ſhe found 
the way ſhe came along fo dirty, that in one 
part it was abſolutely impafſable. 

Nor are the learned exempt from the in- 


ſound when it ſignifies I fing, but a long when 
conſtrued Grey headed: and on hearing the 
word Manus you cannot poflibly meaſure the 


quantity by your ear, until you know from 
the context whether it was uſed for both hands 
or only one. 


7. Yet is faſhion not without its uſes, and 
thoſe no contemptible ones: it furniſhes ſome 
perſons with the whole employment of their 
time, thereby reſcuing them from that moſt 


ſorlorn condition, the having abſolutely nothing 


to do, and fills up the vacancies between other 


Cccu- 
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would the fine lady or the pretty gentleman diſ- 
poſe of themſelves if it were not for the labours 
of the toilette, for auctions ar exhibitions, till 
three o'clock in the morning, and the duty of 
viſits, the attendance at plays, routs, drums or 
Ranelaghs, from ſeven in the afternoon till 
one in the evening? and thoſe engaged in any 
profeſſion, employment or ſcience, might be at 
a loſs for recreation in their intervals, if there 
were not methods in vogue ready marked out 
to their hand. Nay perhaps we plodding folks 
might plod on to our miſchief, hke a hen that 
would fit till ſhe ſtar ves herſelf, were we not 
forced off our neſt by ſome neceſſary compli- 
ances with the mode. 

only the main branches of our conduct, yet we 
muſt always be doing ſomething, but ſhould have 
no choice in matters left indifferent by them, 
if we had not the example and recommenda- 
tion of the world to direct us. It is this in- 
fluence that chiefly ſupplies deſires, nouriſhes 
habits, conſtitutes elegance, and gives a reliſh 
for the ordinary employments it leads into. 
The men take direction from hence what books 
to read, the ladies in what works to employ 
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an accompliſhment, what game at cards or dice, 
or what exerciſe ſhall be agreeable. 
Nor is it in our actions alone and likings of 
external objects that we drive with the fiream, 
bur the fame impulſe likewiſe guides the turns 
of expreſſion and models the caſt of imagina- 
tion, as is evident from the taſte and genius 
| peculiar to different ages and countries, which 
cannot be owing to the foil or climate, nor any 
other cauſe than the prevalence of cuſtom draw- 
ing thoſe who conſort together, into ſimilar 
trains of thinking. Many order their houſe- 
hold, breed up their children, regulate their 
expences, and take their moſt imporrant mea- 
ſures according ro what they ſee done by others: 
ſo that this lies as a ready rule for multitudes 
-who could not ſtrike out any rule for them- 
ſelves by their own reafon and obſervation, but 
muſt elſe wander at hap hazard or ſtagnate in 
uncertainty. | | 
And it is the eaſier rule becauſe it operates 
by attraction rather than compulſion, not driv- 
ing upon a difagreeable taſk, but raifing a good 
opinion and liking of the practices it enjoins. 
In which circumſtance I wiſh the rules of reli- 
gion could be brought to reſemble it, and we 
might be taught, as recommended in Chap: 
XXVI. to ſerve God in contemplation of the 
benefits accruing therefrom, rather than of the 
miſchiefs incurred by diſobedience. But for 
ſuch as think themſelves able to form rules 
upon 
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upon the reaſon of things by their own ſaga- 
city, ſtill an attention to general practice is not 
ſu for the meaſures of conduct proper 
for the different occurrencies in life are fo va- 
rious, that it is impoſſible for any man to trace 
them all to their foundations, but he that is 
qualified to lead upon one occaſion, will tind 
himſelf under a neceſſity of following upon 
others. Beſides as we live in fociety, common 
uſage makes the reaſon in many caſes, becauſe 
without a regard to that, our ſeveral manners of 
proceeding would be ſo uncouth to one another 
that we could never join in intercourſe either 
for mutual aſſiſtance or entertainment: there- 
fore when people are attached to their own 
particular ways, you find it very difficult to 
tranſact any buſineſs or partake in any diverſion 
with them. | 
Were people never to conſort unleſs when 
ſome buſineſs of importance brings them to- 
gether, occaſions of this fort happen fo rarely, 
they would continue in a manner ſtrangers to 
one another; but the rules of ci-ility are the 
threads compleating the junction of ſociety be- 
gun by our mutual needs. 'The forms of good 
breeding and general topics of diſcourſe lying 
upon the level of every capacity, enter us into 
converſation or ſerve to fill up the vacancies of 
it, thereby furniſh an opportunity for introduc- 
ing matters of greater moment without ſole m- 
pity, for difcerning one another's characters, 
R 3 and 
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and lead into the knowledge of the world. 
They give a larger ſcope to good nature by pre- 
paring a beaten track wherein to exerciſe itſelf 
in trifles, for how well foever diſpoſed, we 
ſhould not know how to proceed in pleafing one 
another, if there were not certain methods of 
behaviour which cuſtom has made agreeable to 
every body. | 
8. The fages of 'old have ranked Courteſy 
among the virtues, though the loweſt of the 
number: nor is it only a virtue itſelf but intro- 
duces a ſmall degree of many others. It firſt 
weans from boyiſh humours and ſudden im- 
pulſes of wanronneſs, reconciles to ſomething 
of diſcipline and orderly deportment, curbs the 
eagerneſs of appetite and inures to bear little con- 
ſtraints and felf-denials ; thus reaching ſome ſmall 
rudiments of endurance and forbearance, which 
how ſmall ſoever are yet a valuable acquiſition 
being one degree better than uncontrouled licen- 
tiouſneſs. It creates a ſepfibility of approba- 
tion and cenſure more attentive to the rectitude 
of actions than to preſent pleaſure or profit, as 
finding ſuperior ſatisfaction in the conſciouſneſs 
of having acted right, a diſpoſition rendring the 
mind ſuſceptible of the ſublimeſt virtues : and tho 
the rule of rectitude be far from the moſt per- 
fe, yet is it of no ſmall benefit to ſuch as have 
not a better, nor a uſeleſs monitor to ſuch as 
have, for it has been conftantly remarked, 
that thoſe who affect an utter contempt of the 
world 
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world. always. fall into tome fatal error or groſs 
abſurdity, for no man's judgement is fo com- 
as to ſet him above learning any thing 
from his neighbours. 

M... preſerving this regard to others it throws 
ſome check upon ſelf-ſufficiency, making men 
ſenſible of a mutual dependence; as it like- 
wiſe draws them nearer to an idea of their 
intrinſic equality by the affability and con- 
deſceuſion it recommends towards inferiors, 
and the voluntary reſpect and reverence, inſtead 
of ſervile dread and forced obeiſance, towards 
ſuperiors. For in deſpotie countries where the 
arbitrary will of the powerful leaves no room 
for courteſy to interfere, the populace are ſcarce 
conſidered as human creatures, and the women 
treated as flaves or poſſeſſions, many times fold 
to the beſt bidder as one would a horſe or a 
picture. 
It Courteſy be the loweſt of the virtues, Po- 
liteneſs is the loweſt of the ſcicnces ; yet a ſci- 
ence it is; therefore well worthy :he wk 1 at- 
tention af ſuch as are not qualified for any 
higher, as it will keep them to ſuch obſerva- 
tion and exerciſe of their judgement, as they 
are capable of making: nor is it below the r<- 
gard of the moſt profound ſo far as it can be 
proſecuted without interruption to things of 
greater moment, for it will make them more 
generally uſeful, abating the ſtiffneſs of the clo- 
ſet, and enabling them to accommodate their 

R 4 con- 
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conceptions to the trains of thought and expreſ- 
fion current in the world. This ſcience re- 
quires no great ingenuity nor laborious applica- 
tion ; a defire to learn, and afhduity under the 
beſt maſters, that is, the politeſt company, 
will ſuffice; for it is more to be catched by 
ſympathy, than taught by inſtruction. It 
wants little previous preparation to qualify the 
ſcholar for making proficiency, for a man may 
be very well behaved without other learning 
than that gotten under the dancing maſter to 

give an caſe and grace to his motions: yet it 
"ds of chan ann 
inclination enough to cultivate them, which 
render a gentleman more accompliſhed, and 
afford him a larger ſcope wherein to exerciſe 
his politeneſs ; ſuch as muſic, painting, build- 
ing, gardening, agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce, characters, cuſtoms and manners fo- 
reign and domeſtic, poetry, wit and humour, 
criticiſm, together with fuch ſmattering of na- 
tural philoſophy and the profounder ſciences, as 
may ſerve to give a ſolidity, without clogging 
the eaſe or damping the livelineſs of converſa- 
tion: for good breeding is moſt fully exempli- 
fied when one appears to underſtand ſomething 
of every thing, but it is not needful to purſue 
any thing to the bottom. 

9. It would be a vain attempt in me to go 
about drawing a perfect character of politeneſs, 
a quality for which I never was famous myſelf, 

as 
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as being too much taken up with my ſpecula- 
tions to pay thoſe afſiduicies to the beſt maſters. 
which I have juſt now pronoun ced neceſſary 
for gaining the full and genuine completion of 
fs : but as ina former place I have called 
it the ſkin and outſide of virtue, and the ſkin al- 
ways conforms itſelf to the lying of the folids 
beneath, the ſhape though not the colour ſeems 
to fall properly within my province, and how 
deficient ſoever in the practical part, I may till 
examine the principal foundations whereon the 
Politeneſs then 1 conceive may be ſtiled the 
repreſentative of Chatity, employed where ſhe 
is abſent, to execute her office in little matters; 
for Charity though principally driving at the ſo- 
| lid good of our fellow creatures, yet whenever 
opportunities for ſuch ſervice do not offer, ſhe 
prompts to pleaſe, to oblige and to gratify ; 
for preſent pleaſure is a good when not bring-- 
ing on any ſubſequent miſchief, and adds a mice 
to the Rock of happineſs. In this reſpect po- 
liteneſs imitates her, urging to the ſame works 
that ſhe does, though not with the ſame view; 
directly upon a principle of goodwill to the 
party gratified, but Politeneſs carries ſelf in 
view aiming at the credit of the performer, 
and to gain the good liking of thoſe whom he 
converſes with. Yet is it a conſiderable ad- 
vantage to become habituated to works of vir- 

rue 
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tue though done upon another motive, becauſe 
this will render the genuine virtue more caſy to 
be acquired ; for virtue has a natural beauty en- 
gaging to moſt men while held in contempla- 
tion alone, bet when they come to the practice, 
it is the difficulty. of breaking off their old 
courſes that ſets them againſt her, therefoce if 
they can be previouſly led into the courſes ſhe 
recommends, this obſtacle being removed ſhe 
will find an eaſy reception. 

Nor is it unprecedented that men have been 
drawn inſenſibly by the practiee of good breed- 
ing into a hearty benevolence of temper : and 1 
believe it will not be doubted that in countries 
where civility and good manners prevail, there 
are more inſtances of true public fpirit and diſ- 
intereſted kindneſs, than among the barbarous 
and uncultivated. 1 have before faid that pri- 
vate affeftion is the proper avenue to Charity, 


and politeneſs helps confiderably for ward on 
the way: 


affeQtion firſt draws us out of our - 
ſelves, but then it fixes our regards upon a few 
particular objects; whereas politeneſs, like cha 
rity, ſpreads them more diffufively, ſo that all 
objects indifferemily preſenting to the view, be- 
come qualified to attract them. 

It is the rule of charity to love your neigh- 
. bour, that is, every perſon who comes within 
the reach of your good offices; and it is the 
rule of politeneſs to make yourſelf agreeable to 


the company whatever perſons it happens 10 
conſiſt 
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conſiſt of. As the one covers a multitude of 
fins, fo the other covers a multitude of defects: 
if there be any imperſection or deformity, any 
coarſenefs or inclegance of drefs, geſture or lan- 
guage, any mark of ignorance or peculiarity, 
any variance of ſentiment, it overlooks them all, 
and ſtrives to ſoit irſelf to the taſte of thoſe th 
are preſent. 
Superior {kill and ability, as all talents ought, 
are eſteemed given for the benefic of others, 
ment of ſuch as want them; fo that imbecillity 
of all kinds gives the larger title to deference 
and complaiſance. The weaker ſex, who in 
unpoliſhed countries are confidered as the pro- 
perty of the ſtronger, have by far the greater 
ſhare both of the legiſlative and executive au- 
thority in the kingdom of faſhion : they are 
likewiſe the depofitaries and judges in matters 
relating to form and ceremony, fo that the fol- 
dier, the ſcholar, the divine and the metaphy- 
ficitan, unſkilled in the niceties of ceremonial 
dreaded the Troadas elkiſepeplous, the Trojan 
ladies with their ſweeping trains. 

As politeneſs ſtands in the paſſage between 
affection and charity, it aſſumes the counte- 
nance of the former as well as of the latter; 
whoever makes one in the circle around you is 
to be treated as your particular friend; you are 
to rejoice in whatever has fallen out to his 

wiſhes, 
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wiſhes, and ſympathize with his diſpleaſures, 
to be ſollicitous for the health and 
of his relations or intimates, and take his part 
againſt all that are abſent, to expreſs a predilec- 
tion of his perſon, an eſteem of his qualifications 
and deference to his judgement, or if for keeping 
up the ball of diſcourſe you may offer a varia- 
tion of opinion, it muſt be done by way of ſug- 
geſtion in order only to obtain his determination. 
The polite man has no will of his own, but 
takes the pleaſure of the company for the guid- 
ance of his motions : he is ſuperior to pain, for 
if this tooth aches or ſhoe pinches him, he muſt 
not make wry faces, nor complain left it give 
other people uneaſineſs: he has the ſtoical apa- 
thy capable of making all things indifferent and 
ſubmitting his humours to thoſe of any body 
elſe, no pertubation, anxiety, nor eagerneſs, but 
a calm unruffled ſerenity, and pro- 


ceeds with awakened eaſe which is the child of 
thing of 


expertneſs not of indolence. If any 
contention be unavoidable, he ſhows a reluct- 
ance in entring upon it, manages it with ten- 
derneſs and good manners, and never ſuffers 
you to think his eſteem or good-will ſuſpended 
for a moment. Upon proper occaſion he can 
give advice without inſulting, admoniſh of an 
indiſcretion without diſpleaſing, and rally wich- 
out giving offence. 

Aſſurande or courage is a neceſſary ingredient 


of politeneſs, for if people are ſatisfied you could 
do 
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do a rude thing if you had a mind but never 
have that mind in any ſingle inſtance, your me- 
rit is greater with them, than if complaiſance 
were forced from you by dread of their cen- 
ſures: for there is a difference between reſpect 
and ſervile fear, the one is amiable, the other 
contemptible. Some, who would be thought 
extremely well bred, how obſequiouſly ſoever 
they behave to every body in their preſence, 
make a practice of cenſuring, criticizing, and 
calumniating them as foon as their backs are 
turned: now with ſubmiſſion to the beſt miſ- 
treſſes in the ſcience, this ſeems to me a de- 
fect of politeneſs ; perhaps I may be miſled by 
my notion of its fimilitude with charity, which 
hopeth all things, believeth all things, and 
thinketh no evil; but to my apprehenſion, the 
eſſence of politeneſs requiring a diſpaſſionate 
temper, whatever betrays the marks of envy, 
rancour, animoſity, ill nature or other intem- 
„ ok. 
One may indeed gratify the hamours of the 
company by depreciating others, but then if 
they have any reflection they muſt ſee that the 
ſame talent will be turned againſt themſelves 
another time; ſo they love you for a moment, 
but will be afraid of you ever after. 
Therefore I conceive that the polite man who 
defires to raiſe a durable credit with the world, 
will not be forward to ſpeak ill of any body, 
but ſelect the bright ſpots of a character, and 
ſeek for extenuations in thoſe parts which can- 
not 
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not entirely be defended ; for by uſing to give 
every body their due commendation, his civi- 
Juies to perſons preſent will appear to be fince- 
rity and not meer compliment. 
In former times there was a good deal of con- 
firaint in the modiſh ways of treating one 
another, people were forced to eat and drink 
more than they liked, and preſſed to ſtay upon 
2 viſit longer than was agreeable, but now thoſe 
nuiſances are happily removed, and liberty is 
become the haſis of our laws, as well of faſhion 
as of the land : but liberty is beſt advanced by 
every one reſtraining himſelf in ſuch fancies as 
muſt prove a reſtraint upon thoſe of other per- 
1ans, indulging thoſe defires only which are com- 
patible with theirs, and making it his principal 
defire to contrive and labour for their entertain- 
ment. Therefore where there is a number of 
thorough well bred perſons joined in an expedi- 
tion, I conceive it the trueſt miniature of an 
Utopian or paradifiacal ſtate: things lie in com- 
mon among them, there is no greedineſs, con- 
tention or ſuſpicion, no trouble is grudged for 
the general accommodation, and every one 
ſtrives to make things as agreeable as poſſible to 
the reſt, 
10. But as there is no good thing in this 
world without its alloy, politeneſs which we 
have ſeen of ſuch excellent uſe to promote order, 
harmony and enjoyment among mankind, pro- 
duces its evil weeds copiouſly enough as well as 
ts 
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its falutary fruits. I have faid juſt how that ĩt 
aſſumes the countenance of affection and charity, 
bur too often carries the countenance only 
without an atom of the ſubſtance, It is become 
a ptoverb that the Spaniard often kiſſes the hands 
_he:wifhes'were cut off; and your very courtly 
people appear extreamly obliging / to, perſons 
they do not care a farthing-for; not does the 
affability of the well bred always make them a 
whit the more . candid to think well, or more 
inclined to wiſh well to others. 
This proceeds from their taking the credit 
of » politeneſs for their uhimate point of aim, 
purſuing it rather as a brilliant accompliſhment, 
"than as a valuable quality, which renders the 
reality ſuperfluous, becauſe eredit muſt reſult 
from appearances, not from ſincerity and hearti- 
_ neſs which cannot be difcerned. This accom- 
pliſhment, as obſerved above, is an avenue to 
virtue, but he that has gone no further on his 
way than juſt to enter the avenue, has made 
very little progreſs, it is well if he does not 
ſtrike aſide into the bypaths of error and 
miſchief. The caſe here is much the fame 
with that of Religion, where forms and cere- 
monies are the neceſſary avenues conducting 
into the ſubſtance: but it is well known what 
extravagancies have been run into by thoſe who 
- miſtake the form for the ſubſtance. As indiſ- 
creet head longzeal has proved the fource of 
ſuperſtition, cenſoriouſneſs, animoſity and per- 
ſecution 
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© ention, o an tagerneſs tb be admired for the 
pink of politeneſs, bas ſometimes given occaſion 
to a pernicious delicacy and refinements in vice, 
making men worſe than they would have been 
by meer natural inclination; whence ſome have 
maintained that the polite arts have been 2 miſ- 
chief to the world, becauſe enormities abound 
in countries 1 — 


t proving them 


ö wide of thaw for the beſt things 
KK ͤ «K — 
| were to become-general. We have ſeen in the 
laſt ſections, of what excellent ſervices an atten- 
tion to paliceneſs is capable when under the 
guidance of judgement, and directed to the 
advancement of virtue, but when taken up for 
a firſt principle of action, when made an object 
of ambition, it produces direct contrary effects. 
Inſtead of promoting charity, condeſcenſion, 
and a better ſenſe of intrinfic equality it gene- 
rates contempt and loathing, and widens the 
difference between man and man, making the 
rude and vulgar regarded as an inferior ſpecies 
of creatures. It inſpires with vanity and the 
defire of excelling inſtead of that of excellence, 
for things are not coveted for their intrinſic va- 
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modiſh. Perſons under this influence diſdain 
every thing that is vulgar or does not diſtinguith 
them from the common heard, they perpetually 
vie with their equals and emulate their ſuperiors : 
which gives them an utter averſion to trouble, 
to conſideration, regularity and diſcipline, as 
mean thinps fit only to keep the populace in 
order, and runs them into all faſhionable follies, 
diffipation and ruinous expences. 

The ſuperfine gentleman muſt not put on his 
own cloaths, look into his own eftate, nor eat 
nor talk nor do any thing like the bulk of man- 
kind: he has no judgement of his own, but 
takes his meaſures of all kinds from the modiſh 
ſtandard, and even chooſes his diverfions not 
becauſe he likes them, but becauſe followed 
by the beau monde: he ſcorns application and 
ſeriouſneſs, economy and juſtice to his tradeſ- 
men, becauſe he ſees them diſregarded by per- 
ſons of faſhion, and would be aſhamed to 
purſue a cloſe train of thought or argumenta- 


tion as being pedantic, but decides every thing 
at once by pofitiveneſs and exclamation: he can- 
not endure to be alone becauſe then having no 
opportunity of ſhining, but aims to ſparkle in 
all companies even before his own ſervants, and 
is as proud of underſtanding all the punQuali- 
ties and niceties of elegance, as Alexander was 


of conquering the world. 
| It has been obſerved in thelaſt ſection, that po- 
— reaches i to ſubmit your own humoursto 
S thoſe 


a 
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thoſe of the company ; therefore ſo far may be 
deemed a ſpecies of uſeful ſelf-denial; but then 
it aſfords no check upon their humours, ſo that 
when made the ſole principle of action, it en- 
courages the indulgence of every humour and 
folly wherein others will join, and you may 
even lead them into whatever fancy you pleaſe, 
ſo there be no conſtraint uſed, but you can make 
the thing agreeable to them: Thus the denial 
of private defires ſer ves only to inſtigate and give 
a larger ſcope to the general. 

Its object being to pleaſe and entertain, rather 
than todoareal benefit, it naturally fixes the atten- 
tion upon little forms and modes of behaviour, 
which beſt anſwer its purpoſe, or if it urges to 
any learning or accompliſhment, they are ſuch 
only and to be cultivated ſo far, as may make a 
man more agreeable in converſation, not more 
ſerviceable to himſelf or others in life; as if the 
fole buſineſs of mankind were amuſement. By 
this means things of moment and trifles are made 
to change their nature, great ſtreſs is laid upon 
the latter fo as to engroſs the thoughts in con- 
tempt of the former: and a man is eſtimated 
not by his {kill in any ſcience or merit in his 


profeſſion, but by his manner of entering a 

room, the fluency and livelineſs of his diſcourſe, 

and readineſs in making a handſome compli- 

ment. 

Ie is difficult to ſay where the legiſlative 

power in matters of faſhion reſides, the women 
| | as 


WW. 
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as faid before, have a conſiderable ſhare, but 
they do not proceed by ſeſſion, deliberation or | 
council, ſo their ſtatutes are many times fan- 
taſtic and arbitrary, and if chance and whim 
have an influence any where, it muſt certainly 
be here. The adminiſtration is carried on with 
the utmoſt rigour of legal juſtice untempered 
by equity, no allowance made for miſtake or 
ignorance or want of information, but who- 
ever does rot conform exactly to the letter of 
the law, is cried down as a brute. For 
the thorough polite overlook all involuntary 
failings, there is always a ſet of people one may 
ſtile the executioners of the law, who pretending 
to every thing of politeneſs except an equitable 
temper, paſs very ſevere judgement, for though 
the regulations change every year, it is the 
higheſt crime with them to be unacquainted 
with the ſeveral alterations as ſoon as made. 
The wants of nature are ſoon fatisfied, but 
men multiply wants to themſelves by their 
inordinate defires; and if they can moderate 
their own defires within a reaſonable compaſs, 
' fill the world will be perpetually urging 
them to new cravings, and impoſing many 
things as neceflary in order to keep up their 
appearance and eſtimation : if it could be com- 
puted how much we are forced to do for ſatisfy- 
ing others which we ſhould not chooſe of our 
own accord, perhaps it would be found that 
many of us pay higher taxes to the faſhion than 
8 2 ro 
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to the national ſupplies. Nor are we only con- 
trouled in our expences but cramped in our 
liberty, much of our time and activity being 
diſpoſed of at the will of others, and the ne- 
ceſſary compliance with modes and ceremonies 
ſometimes prove a grievous interruption to en- 
gagements we might have purſued with more 
ſatisfaction and emolument. 

11. Since then we ſee fo much good and evil 
flow from the ſame ſource, it will behove us to 
with diſcretion, that we may avoid the 
one, and gather the other: but there is no 
making a choice while driven by the torrent 
and moving by impulſe, nor unlefs we employ 
the current to carry us more commodioufly to 
ſome certain mark we keep in our eye, for 
which purpoſe it will be neceſſary to conſider 
the uſes of politeneſs and what courſe it takes 
to arrive at them. 

The uſes I conceive are to make our time 
paſs more pleaſurably in thoſe many intervals 
wherein there is no room for important ſervices, 
to ſupply us with methods of exerciſing our cha- 
rity in little matters, or enable us more cafily 
ro communicate the benefit of any improve- 
ments we have attained: and the courſe lies by 
making us agreeable to one another, and mu- 
tually indulgent to our defires. Upon this 
view it appears evident that politeneſs ought 
not to be taken vp as an ultimate aim but 


employed in ſubſetviency to further ends, nor 
| 1 
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is compleat without ſomething more ſolid to 
— it a ſubſtance, for the art of communi- 
cating one's thoughts handſomely when one 
has nothing to communicate, is but a jingling 
play thing at beſt. Neither will a fondneſs. 
for brilliancy help to ſteer in the right courſe, 
which is better purſued by ſtriving to be agree 
able, than to gain admiration : many think to 
ſhow themſelves polite by extraordinary elegan- 
cies not to be paralleled elſewhere, but this is 
a deviation from the rule of politeneſs, as ex- 
a fclfiſhneſs and defire of excelling 
not of gratifying others, who they may ſuppoſe 
cannot be well pleaſed at ſeeing themſelves 
excelled and outdone. | 
But the polite man will take the real plea- 
ſure of others for the mark of direction where- 
by to fteer his conduct: he will not think of 
ſelf any further than to beware of things 
unbecoming, which might render him diſ- 
guſtful to them, nor will he do 2ny thiag for 
ſhow unleſs it be of his readineſs to oblige, 
for this he may wiſh to thow as being a 
proſpect in its very nature ſoothing to the be- 
holder. For the like reaſon he will neither 
be foremoſt or hindmoſt in the faſhions, 
neither ſcrupulouſly exact nor careleſly defi- 
cient in forms and punctilios; for he will 
have ſo much reſpect ſor the world and for 


perſons with whom he converſes, as never to 
expreſs a contempt of them either by his ſin- 
EY gularity 
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gulatity or by undertaking to ſurpaſs them. 
He will ſee that politeneſs, like charity, ex- 
tends its verge to all ranks though exerting 
itſelf in different manners, ſo that the low, the 
ill-bred and the ignorant ſtill are objects of its 
regard: therefore he will condeſcend and 
place himſelf upon the level with all, avoiding 
whatever might mortify or lay them under 
difficulties, yet without demeaning himſelf or 
ſtooping to things unſuĩtable with his charac- 
ter; for this would render him leſs amiable 
in the eyes of the world, by whoſe rules of 
decorum he will be guided, and not by a 
fondneſs for dignity, even in the bounds he ſets 
to his condeſcenſion. 

As there are various talents of all forts and 
ſizes among mankind, thoſe whom nature or 
education have rendered unfit for any thing 
elſe, do right in making it their buſineſs to 
ſtudy the modes, for any buſineſs is preferable 
to total indolence and inattention : but before 
they value themſelves upon their proficiency I 
would have them fatisfied that they were utterly 
incapable of better employment. If this be 
their caſe they ſtand approved, as having per- 
formed the part allotted them, for nothing is 
infignificant in the hand of Providence: the 
butterfly, the goldfinch, the fiddler, and the beau 
have their ſeveral uſes in this ſublunary ſyſtem, 
and he that does his beſt how trifling ſoever 
it te, does all that was wanted from him. 


We 
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We do not reckon our houſes finiſhed as ſoon 
as the maſon and the carpzater have performed 
their part, but there ſtill remains employment 


for the painter, the carver, the gilter aa! the 
paper-hanger : nor is the condition of lize com- 
pleat when the uſes of it are ſupplicd, but 
ſomething is ſtill wanting to be done tor embel- 
luhment and amuſement ; and in thoſe ſeaſons 
wherein no opportunity offers of promoting a 
ſolid benefit, entertainment and preſent pleaſure 
is our buſineſs, which will then bear a reference 
to the grand intention. Therefore thoſe inno- 
cents who ſtand in no ſituation to do any ſer- 
vice in life, may deſerve our applauſe if they 
contribute what they can, to the cheerfulneis 
and enjoyment of it; for this world is a ſtage, 
and it is not the importance of the part, but 
the performing it well that merits a plaudit. 
Yet if there be any ſeeds of genius or appli- 
cation, they may be better beſtowed in cul- 
tivating ſome of the polite arts than in mat- 
ters of meer ſhow, and form and faſhion; / 
ſtill remembering that thoſe arts ferve only 
for embelliſhment and engagement of the time, 
therefore muſt not grow into a paſſion, por be 


made an object of vanity, nor ſuffered to en- 
grols the thoughts from all prudential con- 


nderations. Such as have no judgement of 
their own, muſt take their meaſures ſolely 
upon what they ſee done by others; but with 
the beſt judgement there is (till a deference due 

S 4 to 
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to the ways of the world, which deſerve an 
authority, not a fervile ſubmiſſion. We have 
feen in the laſt ſection how many miſchiefs 
are endangered by driving impetuouſly with 
the impulſe of faſhion, therefore we muſt 
learn to ſtem the torrent, to dare to be fingular, 
to bear the cenſures of the multitude: 2 


need not abate our diſpoſition to comply, but 
rather is a neceſſary foundation to ſupport it, 
for compliance is not itſelf when forced, not 
can ſubſiſt in a feeble patſive temper. 
I have obſerved in a ſormer place, that he 
who can never refuſe a favour can ſcarce ever 
be ſaid to grant one, for it is wreſted from 
him, not given; in like manner he that fol- 
lows the mode becauſe he cannot help it, can 
no more be faid to comply, than a priſoner 
complies with a conſtable who carries him ta 
Yet there is no need to reſiſt for reſiſt- 
ance fake, nor affect ſingularity meerly to ſhow 
our ſturdineſs, for occaſions enow will offer 


wherein we ſhall find ic expedient to judge 
for ourſelves, and whenever ſuch do not offer, 


non-compliance is a fault. 

For the preſumption lies ſtrongly on the fide 
of general practice, which therefore ought to 
prevail unleſs when the judgement clearly diſ- 
cerns an inconvenience therein: and even then 
the diſpofition to compliance ought not to abate, 


but always weigh i in the ſcale, nor even fail to 
draw 
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draw down the ballance becauſe become light 
in our eſtimation, but becauſe qverpowered by 
a greater weight. There is that deference due 
to the world and to the company, which re- 
quires to ſubmit our particular hamours to theirs, 
but not to ſubmit our reaſon : and hence ariſes a 
difficulty in the commerce of the world, for hu- 
mour ſo often aſſumes the garb and countenance 
of reaſon, that it is not eaſy to know them apart; 
therefore here a careful and thorough exami- 
nation is requiſite, that we may be very ſure of 
having a ſufficient warrant from the neceſſity or 
manifeſt expedience of the caſe, whenever we 
venture to move in an excentric orb. 

12. Rule, precedent, and mode ſupply the 
place of judgement, therefore are neceſſary for 
the direction of thoſe who cannot trace the rea- 
ſons of things themſelves, and of all perſons in 
ſuch matters whereof they want experience or 
opportunities to form a judgement upon. They 
are the means whereby the judgement and ex- 
perience of ſome become ſerviceable to many, 
and the principal channels through which the 
benefits of ſociety are mutually communicated, 
It is by their aid that theory may be made prac- 
tical, nor is ſpeculation of any better avail than 
to ſtrike out ſome ſalutary rule or manner of 
conduct, which is frequently the reſult of many 
obſervations and trials, correcting one another 


to accommodate it to general * 
There fore 
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| Therefore there is a reverence due to them 
not to be deſtroyed by any little defects: for as 
my lord Coke fays, the law will rather ſuffer 
an injury than an inconvenience, fo it is better 
fubmit to a preſent inexpedience, than break 
through a prevailing uſage convenient for the 
commerce of the world. 
Mode and example are more efficacious and 
_ eafiet methods of conveying improvement than 
inſtruction, becauſe there are more people that 
have ſenſes than underſtanding, or that can ſol - 
low your ways than enter into your reaſonings: 
befides that the benefit you do will be likely 
to ſpread more diffuſively, for he that imitates 
what he ſees done may become an example to 
draw others after him, but it is not fo eaſy for 
him to communicate the knowledge he has 
learned without dropping the greater part by 
the way. Add to this, that the influence of 
general practice lightens the work to the learner, 
rendring it ſcarce needful to uſe any efforts of 
his own; for it allures and affiſts him in the 
progreſs, it operates upon the machine by means 
of ſympathy and the paſſions whoſe ſprings are 
fironger than thoſe of the underſtanding, and 
will carry him on almoſt whether he will or 
no. Therefore we ſometimes fee perſons who 
move always mechanically without any confi- 
deration or vigour of mind to help themſclves, 
yet led inſenſibly into a propriety of action and 


ſentiment 
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— to be wiſhed; though latls to 
be expected, that rules, cuſtoms and modes for 
the common tranſactions of life might be in- 
troduced by diſcretion and mature judgement of 
their ſeveral uſes, inſtead of ſproutiig op acct- 
dentally from a coincidence of paſſions and fan- 
cies, or the wanton humours of fuch as have 
the eyes of the multitude turned upon them: 
but then regard muſt be had to the paſſions and 
tempers of men, to what is feaſible rathet than 
what is rigorouſly right, and they muſt be 
conducted into ſoch ways as are paſſable by 
them without conſtraint or reluctance. 


And I ſeem to perceive that uſe is more con- 
ſulted in thoſe matters by my cotemporaries than 
in former times; but then it is a uſe that tends 
as often to meer convenience and entertain- 
ment, as to more ſolid advantage. Both theſe 
deſerve a ſhare of conſideration in their proper 
places, yet where a practice can be brought 
into vogue that tends to encourage any profita- 
ble ſelf-denial, any well directed induſtry, any 
encreaſe of harmony and mutual goodwill, or 
any improvement of the rational faculties, ſurely 
it ought to carry the preference. 


Some perhaps may fancy that if we had ex- 
amples of what is right in every particular be- 
fore our eyes which might draw us mechani- 
cally to follow them, there would be no place 


for 
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far. private judgement, which derives its clear- 
neſs from obſervation of the errors of others, 
and its ſtrength from oppoſition to their perver- 
fities driving like a torrent upon us: but I con- 
ceive we ſhould ſtill find a uſe for our reaſon in 
applying the example we would imitate, to the 
circumſtances of our own ſituation, for 
be that follows another blindfold, may plunge 
into a dirty hole the other ſteps over ; and a uſe 
for our reſolution. in making conti freſh 
conqueſts over the frailties and paſſions of our 
nature, which can never be totally maſtered. 
But there is no need to fear we ſhall ever want 
employment for our underſtanding by having 
the paths of rectitude and propriety beaten out 
before us wherein we might be conſtantly led 
by our fellow travellers, without making our 
own obſervations upon the road ; for there will 
always be ſo much of the caſual and the fan- 
taſtical in the ways of the world, as will find 
exerciſe enough for our reaſon and our reſolu- 
tion to guard us againſt the miſchicfs of them. 

Unleſs the ten righteous, ſeveral 8 
of before, ſhould ariſe; for they we may ſup- 
poſe will make good uſe of thoſe powerful en- 
gines by which imagination may be brought 
into any train, and made unknowingly to exe- 
cute the works of reaſon : they will ſoon raiſe a 

credit by the importance, the regularity, the 
propriety, the cafineſs and the amiableneſs of 
their own deportment; and having gained the 


authority 
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authority of leaders they will penetrate into 
the ſecret ſprings of human nature, diſcern. the 
characters of mankind, and know what prac- 
tices may moſt uſefully be introduced among 
them. They will keep their ultimate end, the 
per fection and happineſs of the ſpecies, con- 
ſtantly in view, and obſerve by what line of 
bearing every thing may tend to promote it. 
Nor will they neglect matters of trifle, the com- 
mon tranſactions and daily occurrences of life, 
as © knowing that theſe may be made re- 
motely ſubſervient to important uſes. 
They will prevail to fix the point of honour 
upon endeavours to advance the general good, 
and bring an unaffected Charity to become the 
genuine mark of Politeneſs ; to make a juſt con- 
fidence in the protection of Providence, a pro- 
ſpe of futurity and unmiſtruſtful Hope in the 
divine Goodneſs be reputed faſhionable fenti- 
ments; to caſt a general diſrepute upon all ſelt- 
iſhneſs, indulgence, indolence, over delicacy, 
vanity, greedineſs, dread of pain, labour or 
ſelf-denial, and lead men into a true ſenſe of 
that nice but uſeful diſtinction between a deſire 
of excellence, and a deſire of excelling. Nor 
will they only employ the impulſe of example 
and faſhion for leading the world into courſes 
of conduct without knowing their expedi- 
ence, but inure them likewiſe. to obſerve the 
benefits reſuking therefrom, and ſearch for 
the reaſons making one manner of 
preferable ro another. For they. will apply 
their 
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their cares to rectify the reaſonings as well as 
actions of mankind, introducing methods for 
chooſing the objects ſuited to their ſeveral ca- 
pacities, and judging ſoundly according to the 
lights reſpeCtively afforded them: ſo that each 
man's improvement will be the fruits of his 
own induſtry and judgement, taking only the 
aſſiſtance of example to ſuggeſt materials for 
exerciſing them upon; and thus when all hands 
are brought to unite, the work of reformation 
may be expected to go on with a rapid progreſs, 

13. In the mean while until ſuch conſum- 
mate maſters appear, it will behove us imper- 
fe& creatures to keep an attentive eye upon the 
modes and practices current around us, not 
to take direction from thence for our own con- 
duct and commerce with one another, but like- 
wiſe to employ them as engines for bringing the 
reſt of the world. into a little better order : for 
we are all public perſons ſtationed here not for 
_ ourſelves alone, but to improve every oppor- 
tunity that opens for working a benefit in any 
reſpect for others with whom we have inter- 
courſe. 


But it will be ſaid, we are not of conſe- 
quence enough to ſtrike out a mode or become 
a pattern for the generality to follow: this I 
am ſenſible of, and would have it never flip out 
of mind, that we may not take upon us more 
than is becoming, for then we ſhall never effect 
any thing. It is the grand miſtake of the well 
intentioned to aim always at doing mighty mat- 

ters, 


ters, but true induſtry lies attentive to fapall 
profits wherever accruing. 

A private man muſt not think of introducing 
new practices into vogue, nor. giving a ſudden 
check to thoſe he diſlikes; yet he may a little 
weaken the torrent he cannot ſtop, and add a 
trifle of briſkneſs to the ſtream = did not ſet 
agoing. For cuſtoms prevail by degrees and 
ſubſide by degrees, as individuals ſucceſſively 
fall into them, or lay them aſide, ſo that each 
has his proportionable ſhare in the force that 
makes the ſtream ; nor can it be foreſeen what 
effect one man's perſeverance may have to give 
it a general turn, at leaſt his example may have 
an influence upon his family, his neighbours or 
his intimates, or by their means may ſometimes 
extend elſewhere further than be could have 
imagined. Therefore let him not think bimſclf 
ſo inſignificant as to make it wholly indifferent 
with reſpe& to other perſons how he behaves, 
nor ſo important as to pretend an authority 
over them, to dictate, to rebuke, to cenſure or 
ſtand in open defiance againſt them: for gentle 
bending will do more than force, nor need this 
bending be attempted avowedly by premedi- 
tated deſign, for a ſteady tenour of conduct 
purſued upon good foundations for a man's 


own convenience or good liking, will attract 
the courſes of other perſons to warp the ſame 


way, almoſt without their perceiving it. 
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By this means a man may enlarge his ſcheme 
of condudt and add navy Htle irokes to fill up 
His plan of rectitude, fo as ſcarce ever to ſtand 
idle or uſeleſs for want of forme commendable 
aim to purſue. For his virtue will not be con- 
fined to arduous and burdenſome taſks, but 
taught to tread the paths of pleaſantneſe, and 
will find t in his familiar converſa- 
_ fo he will not think the time loſt that is 


not ſpent in devotion or important ſervices, 


while it can be beſtowed in adding ſomething 
to the good order, the „the conveni- 


ence, or er thoſe about 
him. He will ſeldom proceed ſolely by the im- 
pulſe of pleaſure, but for the moſt part find ſome 
good end whereto his pleafures may be made 
ſubſervient, which he can reflect on afterwards 
as a profit gained; thus by continual practice 
learning more and more the art of ſanctifying 
His common actions in the intercourſe of the 
world: for whatever makes a little profit, the 
beſt that the occafion would permit, will bear 
a reference to his great ultimate aim, the glory 
of God purſued by every acceſſion of happineſs 
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8 much as a Man may be counted by na- 
A a reaſonable creature, certain it is 
from conſtant experience that he is nat born in 
poſſeſſion of that faculty : Nature only furniſhes 
the ſoil and ſows the ſeeds whereour reaſon is 
to grow afterwards, in long proceſs of time. 
The plant is not reckoned to ſhow itſelf until 
ſeven years old, and then appears feeble and 
ſcarce ' perceptible ; during the warmth of 
youth, it lies choaked under the weeds of paſ- 
fion, appetite, whimſy and inordinate defire, nor 
is believed toarriveat maturity until forty. But 
whether it ſhall ever come to full maturity at all, 
or what condition of health and vigour ir ſhall 
then attain, depends as much upon cultivation, 
upon favourable circumſtances, and upon for- 
tune, as upon nature. Nay the gifts of nature 
herſelf may be ranked among thoſe of fortune : 
for it was chance to us at what time, in what 
country, and of what family we were born, 
what was the conſtitution and ſtate of health of 
thoſe from whom we derived our own, what 
intemperancies, follies and accidents our mo- 
thers have eſcaped which might have ruined our 

T7 bodily, 
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bodily, or mental powers: and when come 
forth into the world, we lie at the 
of nurſes and ſervants by whoſe careleſſneſs or 
giddineſs we might have contracted diſeaſes, or 
received hurts, the bad effefts of which we 
could never have gotten over. 

But when ſafe from theſe hazards with all 
of improvement to be made with them, depended 
upon the care or negligence, the prudence or 
indiſcretion of our parents or tutors; nor u 
that alone, but upon the examples before our 
eyes, the companions conſorting with us, the 
incitements to good behaviour ftriking our no- 
tice, the temptations falling in our way, the 
ſecret turns our inclination happened to take, 
and a thouſand external accidents - which no 
prudence could foreſee, no care nor judgement 
certainly provide, or prevent. While under the 
government of others the danger is not ſo great 
or not ſo apparent, for what miſchiefs have been 
contracted early may be generally, though not 
always, diſcovered and rectiſied by their autho- 
rity and good management ; but when the reins 
of liberty begin to be looſened, then is the cri- 
rical time, for the latent ſeeds of evil weeds will 
then ſprout vigorouſly, and others be received 
from quarters where the ground was well ſhel- 
tered before. So that it is impoſlible to know 
certainly how a lad will prove, notwithſtand- 
ing all the good governance that has been be- 
ſtowed 


— 
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ſtowed upon him; but ſome fond paſſion miſ- 
called love, ſome ill placed friendſhip, ſome 
extravagance or debauchery, ſome violent fancy 
or eagerneſs of pleaſure may fruſtrate the beſt 


culture, and overturn the moſt promiſing hopes. 
The years from fixteen to twenty-five may 
be reckoned the moſt important part of life, as 
determining the colour of all the reſt : the time 
loſt then can very rarely be retrieved by ſubſe- 
quent diligence, nor is there room to expect 
any ſubſequent diligence, after a habit of idle- 
neſs contracted then; but the manner of diſ- 
poſing chat interval muſt decide whether the 
man ſhall be good for ing or 
or what he ſhall be good for ever after: and 
the diſpoſal depends principally upon himſelf; 
he may receive aſſiſtance from friends and pa- 
rents, but it lies in his own breaſt what uſe he 
ſhall make of their aſſiſtance. In this impor- 
tant ſeaſon which is to fix his fate as well in 
this as in the other world, what ſure direction 
has he to carry him through the buſineſs of it? 
his paſſions are then moſt impetuous, the joy 
of new gotten liberty urges him to throw off 
the reſtraint even of his own reaſon, or if he 
has a notion of reaſon, he lies liable to miſtake 
the impulſes of paſſion for its dictates, and 
think whatever he ftands ſtrongly inclined to 
demonſtrably right: his judgement is crude, 
haſty, opinionated and obſtinate, founded upon 


two or three favourite maxims as upon abſo- 
| * 
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late certainty, which if they happen to lead the 
right way, it is rather an effect of good luck 
than of diſcernment. | 

Thus how true ſoever it be that each man 
makes his own fortune in happineſs, it is as 
true that the previous indulgence of fortune led 
him into the proper diſpofitions and methods 
for making it: and any one who will reflect 
impartially on the follies, the erroneous notions, 
and ſtrong propenſities of his youth, muſt think 
it almoſt a miracle that he has eſcaped the miſ- 
chiefs of them fo tolerably as he has done. 


2. But fortune is but another name for Pro- 
vidence, from whoſe diſpoſition of cauſes all 
fortuitous events as well as the ftated laws of 
nature flow ; therefore to that origin is owing 
that we are what we are, as well in our moral 
character, as in our fituation with reſpect to 
externals. For though we have undoubtedly a 
freedom of will and our actions follow pre- 
ciſely upon our volitions, yet we ſhall uſe cur 
freedom according to the judgements and ſen- 
timents of our mind, derived to us from ex- 
ternal cauſes not of our own procurement; ſo 
that we have as much reaſon to thank heaven 
for any good deeds we have performed, as for 
the daily bread we cat. 

Thus without entring into the ſubtilties of 


Freewill, we may fatisfy ourſelves by experience 


of the world around us, and by contemplating 
the pragreſs of the human faculties in their ſe- 


veral 
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veral ſtages of growth, that there is a certain 
line of life marked out to every man, not by a 
compulſive fate or predeſtination, but by the 
provition of cauſes for furniſhing him with 
thoſe natural parts and ſubſequent acquirements, 
thoſe ideas, habits, inclinations and wavs of 
thinking which ſhape the whole of his con- 
duct. He is left in numberleſs inſtances to do 
as he pleaſes, but derives from prior ſources 
the ſprings of action determining what he ſh-1! 
to do in every one of them. Had he 
been otherwiſe conſtituted or inſtructed, beheld 
other examples, fallen into other company, met 
with other accidents of the diſguſtful or allur- 
ing kind, though his choice might ſtill have 
been equally free, he would have made it in 
another manner. 

From this conſi deration that nothing falls 
out either in the moral or natural world, cither 
among the actions of man or of matter, without 
the permiſſion or appointment of our almighty 
Governor, ariſes a ſtumbling block not pre- 
ſently to be gotten over, for we cannot eaſily 
reconcile ourſelves to the thought of evil pro- 
ceeding originally from the ſame fountain wich 
good. But the ways of heaven are all eſta- 
bliſhed in perfect wiſdom, goodneſs and equity: 
there fore we may reſt aſſured that whatever is 
evil, ſo far as we can ſee of it, terminates in 
ſome greater good, to us unſeen: we can diſ- 


cern that vices often correct one other, and the 
29 miſeries 
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miſeries they involve ſome perſons in ſerve for 
warning to deter multitudes from incurring 
the like ; fo although a grievous hurt to parti- 
culars, they are a benefit to mankind in gene- 
ral, and we can underftand them ſent in mercy 
to thoſe who profit, not in anger to thoſe who 
ſuffer by them. 
But the firſt fall of man and that proneneſs 
in human nature to offend, which renders a 
continual warning and an oppoſition of contrary 
vices neceſſary, cannot be thought permitted in 
kindneſs to the human ſpecies, therefore we 
muſt conclude them redounding to ſome neceſ- 
fary ſervice of the Univerſe, and that there are 
other creatures to whom the profics accruing 
therefrom are greater than any ſufferings occa- 
fioned by them. This reflection may ſerve for 
a clue in the moſt myſterious dĩſpenſations of 
Providence, and afford us comfort under all the 
evils of fin and ſuffering we fee in others, or 
have fallen into ourſelves, as being perſuaded 
that all things are ordered vltimately for the 
beſt, and whatever yields nothing but miſchief 
.to man, tends by ſome unknown way to the 
advantage of the ſpiritual hoſt, whoſe numbers 
are infinitely larger, and their intereſts more va- 
luable than thoſe of the viſible creation. And 
as we have hope in the divine Equity of being 
ourſelves incorporated into that hoſt, though 
perhaps at a very remote diftance of time, yet 
the remoteſt time will one day be the preſent, 
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and we ſhall then find our happineſs ſupported 
by the like diſpenſations among inferior crea- 
tures with thoſe which afflict and gall us now. 
Yet ſuch reflection can only furniſh ground 
of content in what evils we cannot help, but 
none for being remiſs in warding off thoſe we 
can any ways avoid : Providence indeed, which 
is ſtiled Chance in the language of men, diſ- 
poſes all things for the beſt, yet is ic of the c- 
ſence of. prudence to leave as little to chance as 
poſſible ; but prudence mult take her meaſures, 
not upon what is beſt in the all-ſceing eye which 


we can never know, but upon what appears ſo 
to our beſt diſcernment. 


We have nothing to do with the line of 
cauſes lying behind which brought us our know- 
ledge, our ſentiments and abilities; it is our 
bufineſs to look before along the line of conſe- 
quences which may reſult from our actions, 
and fteer our courſe according to what we diſ- 
cover there. We have a certain compaſs of 
power and freedom allotted, and a portion of 
underſtanding to direct us in the proper uſes to 
be made of them; but our underftanding is of the 
proviſion of heaven, therefore what good con- 
duct flows from thence, may be preſumed to 
promote the general intereſt of the univerſe, as 
well as what flows by any other channel: fo 
that fince we cannot certainly knew in what 
inſtances, our good or evil conduct will prove 

moſt bengficial to inviſible creatures, it ba- 
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hoves us to purſue our own advantage, and that 
of our fellow creatures with whom we have a 
viſible intercourſe, by ſuch methods as our 
reaſon and thoſe falutary rules which were the 
reſult of former reaſonings ſhall direct; and the 
rather becauſe, ſo far as we can judge, the doing 
good to any fingle member is the moſt likely 
way to encreaſe the common ſtock, and pro- 
mote the good of the whole. 

Therefore our contrivance and induſtry is 
due to the good of our neighbour, that is, any 
creature to whom we have a proſpect of being 
able to do a ſervice. The ſpiritual hoſt lies 
too remote from our knowledge to ſtand in any 
degree of neighbourhood with us, ſo we have 
no care to take for their ſervice, but may truſt 
providence to guide us unknowingly into the 
meaſures that ſhall beſt anſwer their occaſions: 
but our concern lies with our own ſpecies, whoſe 
intereſts more or leſs general we may have op- 
portunities of promoting. And fince the intro- 
duction into life is made by helpleſs infancy, 
capable in great meaſure of being made the pre- 
lude to a happy or miſerable life, of being 
moulded into a uſeful or miſchievous member 
of fociety according to the hands wherein it 
falls, therefore we ought to look upon our 
children and other young perſons under our 
management as the neareſt of our neighbours, 
to whom our cares may be moſt uſefully ap- 
plied, as well for their own benefit, as that of 

the 
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the world wherein they are afterwards to bear 


Education. 


3. Perhaps I ſhall be counted too ſpecula- 
tive in recommending a thought to be had of 
our children even before their birth, bur it is 
certainly of great importance to them in what 
manner we bring them into the world, and 
therefore deſerves to -be eſteemed a matter of 
importance by us, if we can extend a regard 
beyond ourſelves to thoſe who are neareſt, and 
ought to be deareſt to us. Were this confide- 
ration duly attended to, it muſt put a check 
upon unlawful amours, which how much ſo- 
ever a ſport to the parties engaged, may prove 
death, or what is worſe than death, a miſerable 
life, to the unhappy produce of them. 

Nor let people fancy their offspring indebted 
to them for an entrance into Being ; for how 
know they by what laws the creation of fouls, 
or introduction of them from fome former 
ſtate are adminiſtered, or that the ſame foul 
would not have found an entrance by ſome other 
paſſage into a better ſtation, where it would 
have had the full benefit of that parental affec- 
tion and tenderneſs which now it is likely to 
miſs off? For children drawn into the world 
through this by-way are looked upon as a bur- 
den, a ſhame and a misfortune to their pa- 
rents, often made away with, generally neg- 
lected, and very rarely find the due ſhare of 
fondneſs and countenance needful in their help- 
leſs 
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le condition, and to which they are naturally 
entitled. There are thoſe who think to excuſe 
themſelves in theſe pranks by pretending to fol- 
low the i of nature ; but ſurely it is a 
ſtrange way of following nature to do that 
which tends to choak the growth of all natural 
affeftion, a proyiſion which nature has rendered 
as neceflary for the well being of her infant 
productions, as the mother's milk for their ſuſ- 
tenance ; or rather more ſo, becauſe if the milk 
fails, there are other ways of ſupplying its place 
by nurſes and paps ; but parental inſtinct is not 
to be bought with money, nor a ſuccedaneum 
to be gotten that will anſwer the purpoſe effec- 
tually, for no man can have the fame hearty 
tenderneſs for another's baſtard, as for his own 
children. 
But ſuppoſe the father ever ſo ſtrongly in- 
clined to procure all advantages for bis child, 
it is not in his power to do it completely, for to 
ſucceed herein he will want ſome aſſiſtance and 
countenance of other people, which he muſt 
not expect to find: he cannot introduce him 
among his friends, relations nor acquaintance, 
nor teach him that uſeful ſcience of the world 
which is only to be learned by experience and 
obſervation ; he has not a continual opportu- 
pity of inſpęcting his conduct, but his cares of 
him muſt be taken by ſtealth or at a diſtance ; 
in caſę of mortality he has nobody to truſt who 
zaight prove a ſecond father, for nobody will 


regard 
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regard him as a friend or a relation, entitled to 
any more than meer charity and compaſſion 
demand for a fellow creature in diſtreſs ; and 
with all his endeavours he can never ſecure him 
from the diſcouragements and brow-beating of 
cenſorious and ill-natured perſons. In ſhort let 
any man conſider how he would like to have 
been born himſelf under ſuch diſadvantages, and 
then apply the golden rule to thoſe who are to 
be of his own fleſh and blood. 


Nor is it enough to avoid the hazard of 
bringing them into the world in a manner that 
ſhall make them a ſhame to us, ſome little conſi- 
deration ſeems requiſite of what other parent we 
give them upon whom their future health of 
body and mind is to depend jointly with our- 
ſelves. Peopie chooſe folely for their own 
pleaſure or convenience without a thought of 
their rifing families, unleſs perhaps to provide a 
maintenance for them by ſettlements, and that 
not always, for your novel hunters learn to 
deſpiſe all common prudence under the notion 
of mercenary views, their fancy of circling joys 
which will never end makes them giddy, ſo that 
they can behold nothing calmly and ſteadily 
ever fo little remote, an engaging perſon, a 
talent for diverting converſation includes all me- 
rit with them, and confticutes the whole of 
happineſs. But if they like to live in a hollow 
tree themſelves, or could be ſure they ſhall like 
zt as well ten years hence as they do now, will 
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their children be happy by being born in one, and 
having nothing but the flender bark and barren 
kaves for their ſhelter and ſupport ? It is ſurely 
of concern to them that both parents ſhould 
have ſome diſcretion, confiderateneſs, know- 
ledge, and abilities capable of diſcerning other 
ſhould be a harmony and m- cual eſteem be- 
teen the families on both ſides: for all theſe 
things will have a ſhare of influence in deter- 
mining the colour of their lives. 

Bur happineſs is made up of many ingredients 
requiring forerhought to provide for them, 
and if any principal ingredient be wanting, it 
will render all the reſt of no avail; therefore 
it is a cruelty, or at beſt an unpardonable neg- 
ligence, when people entail diſeaſes, diftem- 
perature of brain, weakneſs, or poverty upon 
their offspring by unſuitable matches, or pro- 
vide them with a parent who knows nothing 
but trifling diffipation and amuſement, incapa- 
ble of Readineſs, or confideration, or of help- 
ing them either by inſtruction or example. 
This is ſacrificing their children to their own 
fond fancy, or the glare of riches and ſplendor, 
which ever of the two idols happens to poſ- 

I know one cannot hope to have things at all 
points exactly to our wiſh, but muſt do the beſt 
that is feafible ; therefore ſhall not diftate how 
far the intereſts of the parties themſelves are to 


give 
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way to thoſe of their children yet uaborn, 
which muſt be left to every ones own judges 
ment, upon the circumſtances of his caſe: I 
only ſay the latter ought not to be fo totally 
overiooked as too commonly is dane, eſpecially 
by very young perſons, but deſerves admit- 
tance into the ſcale of conſideration and 0 
have irs due weight in determining the choice. 
And if ſuch weight has been given in making 
the connection, I preſume it will not ceaſe to 
operate afterwards during the time of ion: 
perancies, diverfions and hazards, - as might 
prove hurtful to the burden the bears, prefery- 
ing fuch a ſteadineſs and ſobriety of temper, 
as may ſecure her againſt frighes and longings ; 
and the father will ſtrive to ward off whatever 
might excite any turbulent paſſions, or urge to 
any improper exerciſes which would diſturb 
the regents of the gomng peyarvideots 

juices. © | 
4. But all that could be urged upon theſe 
topics 1s fcarce likely to be much heeded or 
prevail on any to forego a fond paſſion or 
favourite defire, which has nothing more than 
ſelf for its object: therefore I ſhall ſuppoſe the 
children already come into Being, and then it 
may be preſumed there will be a motion of 
inſtin towards them ; bur it is very material 
whether this principle be left to operate at 
random, 
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random, ſolely by its own impulſes, or guide 


If due conſideration be had, they will not 
be regarded meerly as play- things for the parents 
to divert themſelves with, or ſhow about among 
their friends and viſitors to remark how tall, 
how luſty, and how lively they are; but as 
an important charge committed to our hands, 
as our neareſt neighbours whoſe fortune in this 
world and the next depends upon our manage- 
ment, which therefore deſerves to be eſteemed 
a ſerious affair, and be made the object of our 


vehemence of it, as a little negligence or indiſ- 
cretion will overthrow the good effects of many 
cares. People are apt to be prodigiouſly anxious 
for their children by ſtarts, juſt when it comes 
ſtrongly into their heads, and then think no 
more of them for long intervals after wards. In 
their ſerious moods they collect treatiſes of edu- 
cation in hopes to find a ſecret there for becom- 
ing excellent managers by the bare peruſal : but 
theſe aids at moſt can only direct them in ſome 
particulars how to apply their induſtry, but can 
never infuſe it; they muſt draw this principle 
from their own fund, and have gotten an habitual 
diligence before they become qualified to reap 
any benefit from the obſervations ſuggeſted to 
them. It is not a ſet of rules how complea 
ſoever, but a ſteady vigilance and readineſs 

to 
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to ſcize every opportunity of practiſing them, 
that muſt do the work: where there is the 
latter, it will go a great way towards ſu 
deficiencies in the former, for we fee 
with very little knowledge or judgement ſuceed 
well enough for common uſe by an affiduous 


2pplication of ſuch judgement as they have, 
and there are many more errors committed 


in the world through negligence, than ignor- 
ance. 

I know very well the nurſery cannot and 
ought not to engroſs all our time, for though 
our neareſt neighbours refide there we have 
other nei befide to whom a proportion- 
able ſhare of our regard is due: but thoſe 
who are neareſt deſerve to be foremoſt in our 
thoughts, and that there be no want of atten- 
tion by which they might ſuffer. The bufineſs 
of a profeffion, the duties of our ftation 
and other neceſſary avocations muſt be com- 
plied with, and therefore may be allowed to 
abate ſomething from our affiduities ro home 
concerns; but the latter clearly claim the pre- 
ference before matters of meer amuſement, di- 
verſion and felf-indulgence ; which therefore 
ought to be purſued only fo far, as can be 
done without detriment to them. 

Yet ſelf-indulgence is not the only danger to 
be guarded againſt, the fondneſs which firſt 
attaches us ſo ſtrongly to our own humours, 
when transferred upon the little ones may do 

them 
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them infinite miſchief: thoſe negreſt neighbours 
certainly deſerve: to be loved as ourſelves, but 
it has been ſhewan ina former place that whoever 
loves himſelf improperly does no Kindneſs to 
another by loving him in the ſame manner, and 
may affend groſsly againſt the law of Charity 
by doing to him as he would be done by. If 
we neglect our own intereſts to gratify ſome 
preſent fond defire, it is folly ; if we do the 
like by our children, it is injuſtice and cruelty; 
for nature has given them no knowledge of their 
own, but entruſted them to our judgement, if 
therefore we refuſe them the full benefit they 
might receive therefrom, we betray our truſt. 
Tenderneſs we cannot have too much, pro- 
vided it be under the controul of reaſon; 
and this may incline us to procure them all 
the pleaſure and caſe conſiſtent with their good, 
but never give way to a preſent indulgence 
that may be attended with miſchievous or 
dangerous conſequences. I have heard people 
value themſelves upon their inability ro reſiſt 
an importunity they know to be hurtful ; but 
if this be excuſable from the weakneſs of hu- 
man nature, certainly it is not matter of glory- 
ing, they ought to beaſhamed of it, and ſtrive 
o mend it as ſoon as poſſible; for they know - 


not how ſeverely their darlings my rue for 
the delay. 


But fondneſs is generally „ with 
an anxiety that magnifies dangers, and renders 
them 


1 
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them an obſtacle againſt meaſures we ſhould 
otherwiſe judge expedient : but there is a for- 
titude requiſite in our dealings with thoſe under 
our care as well as in our perſonal concerns, 
and this is ſureſt founded upon the contempla- 
tion of Providence, We know that children 
are the gift of God, not given for our fakes 
alone, for they bear their part in the general 
ſyſtem, and muſt undergo whatever fate the 
intereſts of the whole ſhall require: therefore 
we muſt not think to have them exempt from 
accidents, but prepare to reſt contented under 
whatever ſhall befall, as being well fatisfied that 
the moſt myſterious diſpenſations are ordered 
in perfect wiſdom for the beſt. Nevertheleſs 
it behoves us to take all the caution we can 
againſt accidents, nor ever to hazard them 
wantonly, and then we may reſt aſſured that 
however unfavourable the event may appear, 
it will turn out in the end to ſome unknown 
benefit both of ourſelves, and of thoſe on whom 
our cares were beſtowed. Nor are they liable 
to external chances alone, but likewiſe to ſuf- 
fer by flips and failures in ourſelves; with all 
our reſolution to the contrary, we ſhall ſome- 
times be negligent, remiſs in our cares, and 
wholly taken up in gratifying our own paſſions 
and fancies: it is better we ſhould be apprized 
of our infirmity before hand, for then we 
ſhall be leſs mortified and diſheartened when 


miſtakes do happen, and ſhall ſtand more upon 
U the 


But though a ſteady induſtry and vigil- 


ance de the principal things, they will yield 
more 


profitable fruits according as directed by 
better judgement and infor mation, which be- 
ing erivable from many quarters, every one 
may be allowed to add what lights he can 
to the common ſtock for the chance of making 
the road clearer in ſome of its bearings. There 
have been too many and too maſterly ſyſtems 
of education already compiled, for me to make 
2ny improvement upon them; yet fince old 
thingsrepeated in a different manner may ſome- 
times obtain a reconſideration after having been 
neglected, I may attempt to remind people of 
what they had overlooked or forgotten, without 
pretending to inftrut them in what they do 
not know. Nor do I purpoſe to deal ſo much 
in rules and maxims, as in ſuggeſting the parti- 
cular aims to be had in view in the application 
of our cares; for having uſed myſclf fo far as 
poſſible to proceed by reaſon rather than by 
rule, and ſeeming to have found benefit in 
this practice, it is natural to recommend to 
others what has proved beneficial to myſelf. 
And J cannot help thinking that if the pro- 
per point of intention to be purſued upon every 
occaſion 
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occaſion could be diſcerned and born in mind, 
common ſenſe would ſeldom fail of direQting 
to the proper meaſures for attaining it: for it 
is eaſier to ſee what would prevent the growth 
of ſlothfulneſs, intemperance, impetuolity and 
ſqueamiſh delicacy, than to remember or be 
fully ſenfible of the miſchiefs of thoſe evil 
habits. 

In order to proceed with regularity and effect, 
it will be requiſite to have ſomething of a plan 
containing an ultimate end to be propoſed, 
together wich the ſubordinate aims 
thereto; the end to be ſteadily adhered to 
throughout, but the conducting lines will admit 
of continual additions and alterations to be 
made occafionally according as there is room 
for any improvement, or ſome miſchief to be 
remedied, or ſome danger to be guarded againſt. 
Bur I conceive, a great deal depends upon the 
aim and expectations with which parents fer 
out at firſt, which they generally fix by much 
too high, yet cannot depart from until ſome 
grievous diſappointment quite diſconcerts, and 
throws them out of any aim at all. People 
are apt to think their children nonpareils, the 
ſole object deſerving admiration and regard, and 
depend upon their parts and their own ſagacity 
for making them ſomething extraordinary and 
ſupereminent above their equals, expecting that 
all things and all perſons ſhould ply to their 
intereſts and defires. By this 2 

6 2 
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of many advantages that might have been pro- 
cured for them, as being deemed below their 
notice, and teach them to be ſelfiſh, conceited, 
unreaſonable, impatient of contradiction, and 
fretful under diſappointments. 

Whereas if every man would confider that 
other people have their intereſts and defires 
as well as he, together with an equal right to 
purſue them, and believe it poſſible that ſome 
in the world may have apter ſubjects to work 
upon together with better ſkill and manage- 
ment to improve them than himſelf, he would 
be then more likely to diſcern what is attain- 
able in this general competition, and apply his 
hat is not ſo. For happineſs, the proper ulti- 
mate aim of all our ſchemes, does not lie in 
compariſon, nor is the value of it at all altered 
by another's poſſeſſing more or leſs: whoever 
thinks to engroſs it to himſelf and his own 
family will find himſelf defeated, he may ſuc- 
ceed better by aiming attentively at ſuch ſhare 
of the bleſſings poured out among mankind as 
the courſes of Providence ſhall from time to 
time bring within his reach. Therefore the 
folid happineſs of our offspring in the enjoy- 
ments of this life, and due preparation for the 
next, ought to be made our ultimate aim, by 
the tendency whereto all our other deſires for 
them ought to be regulated : we may laudably 
wiſh them all the good we can reaſonably ima- 
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gine ſuch, but we need not wiſh all others to fall 
inferior to them therein, for that has no tendency 
to their benefit: for as has been ſhown in 2 
former place, God has ſo interwoven the 
intereſts of mankind, that every one has a 
perſonal concern in the happineſs of every other, 
nor can any be compleatly happy until all are 
ſo, and each man makes his own advantages 
more effeQually, in proportion as he can con- 
tribute to thoſe of his fellow creatures. 

Hence it appears, that to make a child uſeful 
is the ready way to make him happy, nor 
can the one be totally diſregarded without failing 
of the other: therefore one part of our ulti- 
mate end to be held conſtantly in view ought 
to be the training him in ſuch manner as may 
render him ſerviceable to the world, either by 
helping forward the important uſes, or adding to 
the conveniencies, or at leaſt the entertainment of 
others, according as he is qualified and fituated ; 
and even in thoſe many points relative only to 
his own profit or enjoyment, yet prudence will 
require us to purſue them ſo as may render 
them compatible with thoſe of other perſons ; 
for if we think to gain an advantage for him 
by ways that muſt prove detrimental to the 
reſt of mankind, we can never hope to ſucceed . 
or if we ſhould, the ſucceſs will be fatal, 
as drawing grievous miſchief after it. 
A ſelfiſh, encroaching, overreaching temper, 
ſaſpicion, cunning and diffimulation are ſome- 

U 3 times 
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times inculcated through a miſtaken policy, 
becauſe at firſt fight ſeeming eminently bene- 
ficial to the poſſeſſor; but fince ſuch qualities 
muſt be troubleſome and hurtful to whom- 
ſoever he has to deal with, they will turn out 
to his own great damage in the long run. 

So that beſides a conformity to the uſages 
and characters around us to be regarded for our 
own fakes that we may know how to ſteer 
ſaſely and wiſely among them, it is neceſſary 
likewiſe to have an eye upon the conformity 
of intereſts among mankind, that we may lay 
our ſchemes as much as poſſible in purſuing 
our own, ſo as not to claſh ere with 
thoſe of any body elſe; not conſidering our 
families as diftindt and ſeparate bodies, but as 
members of the community whereto we belong, 
coparceners of the bleſſings diſtributed among 
the whole, and entitled to the beſt we can 
procure for them without prejudice to the 
rights of other claimants for ſo much as they 
can attain for themſelves. 

6. Now to obtain our end it is obvious that 
care muſt be had both of the body and of 
the mind, each in its due 'to be 
nouriſhed up to the higheſt perfection the 
materials nature has put into our hands are 
capable of, neither of them to be neglected 
through an injudi fondneſs for improving 
the other: for a conftirution enfeebled by in- 


tenſe labour of thought, or an exuberant health 


without 
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without any judgement to guide it, will never 
make either a happy, or a uſeful man. 

As for the growth and health of the body, 
I ſhall not attempt to give directions there- 
upon, as being a matter whereof I have no 
ſkill; nor do I apprehendany great ſkill is wanc- 
ed for private perſons: if there are any natural 
defects or weakneſs or diſeaſes, IEG may 
be had to the gentlemen of the faculty; 
and if there ace not, the parents themſelves 
will be ſufficiently directed by their own- ſaga- 
city, or the information of their friends and 
acquaintance, to the proper courſes of manage- 
ment, ſo they be careful to purſue them; there- 
fore inſtruction is not ſo need ful here, as admo- 
nition. They may pleaſe then to remember. 
that the vigour and abilities of manhood is the 
object whereto they are continually to have 
reſpect, it is not enough to conſult the preſent 
caſe and accommodations of the child, to keep 


it plump in good liking and lively, but atten- 
tion is likewiſe due to all methods that may 


render the joints ſupple, and give it a dexterity 
in the uſe of all its limbs and organs of ſpeech ; 
that no ligatures be ſuffered to retard the cir- 


culation, nor ſhoes to pinch: the feet, nor any 


thing done or omitted by which it may grow 

lumpiſh, diſtorted or feeble, or be otherwiſe 

impaircd to its future detriment or uneaſineſs. 
v4 But 
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But health and vigour cannot yield their full 
benefits in a tender delicate conſtitution, there- 
fore it is of great advantage to any perſon to 
have been brought up in hardineſs from his 
childhood; for this quality depends almoſt en- 
tirely upon cuſtom, which the earlier it is be- 
gun, the eaſier and compleater it will be acquir- 


ed. If we reflect how much we ſuffer from 


winds and weathers, how much more liberty a 
man has and greater choice of employments 
and pleafures who can take up cheerfully with 
bad accommodations, and thrive upon any diet, 
we muſt acknowledge it a defirable thing to be 
able to do the like : and there are examples enow 
in the world that ſhow to what degree of 
hardineſs human nature is capable of being 
trained. 

I do not expect that any among thoſe who may 
be likely to give me the peruſal will be able 
to breed up their children to the hardineſs 
of a porter or a highlander, nor if they 
were able is it fitting they ſhould, becauſe to 
do this they muſt inure them to a low and 
laborious way of living, unſuitable to the 
ſtation they are to hereafter, and 
negle& the accompliſhments neceſſary to ac- 
quit themſelves well therein; eſpecially the 
girls, in whom a want of complexion and 
ſoftneſs of limbs might hinder their advance- 
ment. Yet it may be confidered that the 
greateſt degree of hardineſs is a thing valuable 

in 
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in itſelf, and well worth the having if it 
could be attained without inconveniences in 
other reſpects; and whoever bears this reflection 
in mind will be fond of gaining ſo much of 
it, as can be done conſiſtently with thoſe other 
reſpects, watching all opportunities of improving 
it that are practicable, or convenient in the 
condition of life wherein he ſtands. 

But the greateſt of all abſurdities is that of 
teaching a child to value himſelf upon his ten- 
derneſs and delicacy, this is making a glory of 
imperfections, which he will naturally be 
prompted to encreaſe by ſuch inſtigation: for 
though in many caſes they are excuſable, either 
from deſect of conſtitution, or the manner of 
living one has been neceſſarily accuſtomed to 
in compliance with the company one has con- 
ſorted — ſtill they are imperfections. 
Therefore if a man cannot bear the leaſt 
fatigue or hardſhip, nor reſt a moment eaſy 
without all his conveniencies and 
about him, though I ſhould not preſently 
think the worſe of him upon that account, any 
more than I ſhould for a broken leg or want 
of an eye: yet I ſtould think it better and 
_— for him if he could be delivered from 


thoſe weakneſſes, which good nature and po- 


liteneſs may overlook, but folly alone can take 


for topics of admiration. 
But there is a moderation in all things, which 
will reſtrain from forcing lads upon things be · 
| yond 
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yond their natural ſtrength, or dangerous to 
their health: this caution is not much wanted 

for parents who generally tranſgreſs the other 
way, but young people have ſometimes de- 
ſtroyed themſelves by violent exerciſes, and the 
notion that nothing will hurt them; they are 
led into theſe dangers by their eager- 
neſs in purſuit of ſomething ſtriking ſtrongly 
upon their fancy, which urges them to trials 
far beyond any they have experienced before ; 
nor conſidering that ſturdineſs is to be acquired 
gradually by an habitual practice of the methods 
conducive thereto, and not to be gotten at 
once by ſudden ſtarts whenever they have a 
preſent occaſion for it, Nor is it a needleſs 
caution to tune the exerciſe of thoſe methods 
rightly, which are then moſt beneficial when 
the body is in perfect health: people ſometimes 
when taken with ſome diforder or feveriſhneſs 
will needs juſt then reſolve upon being ſtout, 
and doing as they did at other times, but this is 


ſeaſons for exerting itſelf, nor will ſtrive againſt 
nature when ſhe demands an indulgence, that 


will take the better effect in recruiting her forces, 
the leſs ſhe has been uſed to it while not 
wanted. 

7. And to leſſen the hazards of damage to 
the health, it will be very material that no 


fund of miſchicf be laid in by intemperance, 
| for 
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for when the blood abounds in humours'and 
ſoulneſſes they are eaſily thrown off upon ſome 
of the nobler parts where they may prove fatal, 
but when the juices are pure and the circula- 
tion free, if ſome over fatigue or cold or exter- 
nal accident ſhould happen to raiſe a diſorder, 
nature will ſoon work it off again without much 


Education. 


trouble. She has given us appetite both for 
our ſuſtenance and entertainment, the buſineſs 
is to preſerve appetite in that genuine ſtate 
wherein ſhe gave it, for then it will anſwer 
both purpoſes moſt effectually: but there are 
a thouſand cauſes continually ſurrounding us 
pervert and 


from our infancy which tend to 
vitiate appetite by grafting unnatural cravings 
upon it. 

of the gums urges them to put every thing into 
their mouths ; whatever they can lick or mum- 
ble from thence they ſwallow, eſpecially if it 
have any ſweet or falt or piquant taſte that 
amuſes them. As ſoon as they can run about, 
people are continually cramming them with 
cakes and ſugar plumbs; when at ſchool the 
example of their companions prompts them to 
get all the pies and fruit and traſh they can lay 
hands on : and when they come into the world, 
the world is perpetvally labouring by its ſym- 
pathy, by its faſhions and its exhortations, to 
extend appetite beyond its natural compaſs; it 
is made a genteel acompliſhment to have a taſte 
tor 


compliance and feebleneſs of temper, drawn 
| | any 
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of all kinds, the tricks of cookery, diſhes of 


tempting fruit and different wines, made obli- 


gatory by the jovial cuſtom of toaſts, are ap- 
plied at and after meals to ſtimulate to exceſs, 
and even between meals people think they can- 
not enjoy one another's company without ſome- 
thing to cat or drink. 
I am not for breaking through prevailing cuſ- 
toms as being a vain and unwarrantable at- 
tempt, on the contrary I have before laid down 
compliance as a virtue, and recommended a con- 
formity with the world we live in as a princi- 
pal object to be had in view in forming our 
ſchemes ; therefore I would not wiſh any man 
to reſolve upon never cating but when he is hun- 
gry, nor taking a bit more than nature requires, 
for as the world goes, and as he himſelf has been 
accuſtomed, he would by ſo doing loſe more 
than half the comforts of ſociety, and half the 
pleaſures of life. My purpoſe is only to remind 
parents of the dangers hanging over their chil- 
dren from the cradle, that they may uſe their 


vigilance to guard againſt the miſchiefs of them 


from the very firſt, to beware of laying temp- 
tations in their way, to inculcate a love of ſo- 


honour in having the command of their crav- 
ings, and to teach them the difference between 
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briety as a valuable quality, tro make a point of 
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any way by the ſlighteſt attraction without 
conſent of the will. 

I know it is impoſſible to keep appetite from 
ever tranſgreſſing bounds, and therefore there 
is the more need of care and contrivance to re- 
ſtrain it within bounds ſo far as is practicable, 
that it may never make excurſions of itſelf be- 
yond what the due compliance with modes and 
cuſtoms have rendered unavoidable. It ſeems 
a defirable thing if it were feaſible to find play 
things or other amuſements for children, but 
never give them any thing to eat merely by 
way of entertainment when not wanted for 
their ſupport or health: one muſt not expect 
this regimen can be followed rigorouſly but it 
will be prudent to approach as near to it, and 
deal out thoſe amuſements of the taſte as ſpar- 
ingly as poſſible. 

I have indeed faid juſt now, that nature gives 
us appetite for our entertainment as well as for 
our ſuſtenance; and when we reflect on the 
continual return of her calls three times every 
day, it will be found that no inconſiderable part 


In the enjoyment of life confiſts in cating : but 


to have it a real entertainment we muſt not take 
pains to make it ſuch, for there is no ſauce like 
hunger, and whatever contrivances we practiſe 
to ſupply its place loſe us more pleaſure than 
they give. Pleaſure ſhows her coquetiſh diſ- 
poſition more in this article than any other, 
while we remain indifferent to her ſhe will court 

| us 
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us daily of her own accord, but if we betray 
an cagerneſs for her favours, ſhe will turn her 
back upon us, and allow us no more of them 
than we can extort from her by arts and con- 
trivances, which muſt be perpetually varied to 
obtain even a momentary delight. Nor will 
ſhe ſuffer us to return without much difficulty 
to our former tranquil ſtate, for people by fre- 
quent cramming ſtretch their ſtomach beyond 
its natural tone which then will crave more than 
it can digeſt ; ſo that if afterwards they would 
learn moderation, they cannot, but ſtill eat too 
much without knowing it, becauſe having cor- 
rupted that guide which ought to ſet the bounds, 
they have no rule to aſcertain when the call of 
nature is ſatisfied. 
8. There is likewiſe an intemperance of fleep 
very neceſſary to be guarded againſt, becauſe 
extremely apt to creep upon young people, 
eſpecially in this cold climate where it gives a 
ſmart pain to jump out of a warm bed into the 
winter air : therefore this is a piece of hardineſs 
which cannot be inculcated too early by all the 
means conducive thereto, whether advice, in- 
junction or ſhame. While under the eye of 
parents and maſters, they may be kept con- 
Rantly to a certain hour, which will make it 
the cafier for them to perſevere afterwards, 
| when gotten from under that controul: if no 
diſorder or accident intervene, they will necd 
no more than one nap which cuſtom will 
have 
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have brought to terminate of itſelf juſt at the 


uſual hour ; and then if they turn upon the 
other ear to take a ſecond, they ſhould be taught 


to look apon it as an intemperance, not at all 
redounding 


to their credit. But this ſecond 
nap is not fo bad as lying awake, than which 
nothing tends more to'foul the blood, to ſharpen 
the juices, to exhauſt the ſpirits, to unbrace 
the ſolids, to heat the blood, to ſtupify the un- 
derſtanding, to deſtroy hardineſs and produce 
other inconveniences of very miſchievous con- 
quence. Let them ſeek their amuſements elſe- 
where, but reſerve the bed as a place appropri- 
ated to ſleep and fickneſs : for if it were poſſible 
to live without cither of thoſe ſuſpenſions of the 
enjoyments in life, nobody would ever think of 
making a bed a part of his furniture. 

A regularity of hours ſo far as is practicable, 
deſerves adherence in this article, and fo it does 
in the article of cating and all other calls of na- 
ture, who may be gently bent into any courſe 
by cuſtom her ſecond ſelf, but cannot be ſud- 
denly put out of the ways ſhe has been inured 
to, without great ſtreſs upon her forces and 
hazard of impairing them, nor can ſhe move ſo 
vigorouſly and eaſily as when having ſome ſtea- 
dy courſe to proceed in: for the human ma- 
chine, as well as a watch, will be ſpoiled by 


_ perpetually ſetting forwards and backwards, by 


hurrying on, or ſtopping or diſturbing its move- 
ments, | 


I 
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I know there are ſome profeflions which re- 


quire a frequent departure from rulcs, and every 
man may ſometimes find occafions wherein it 


will be expedient and neceſſary to deviate a lit- 
tle ; therefore where there is any thing of this 
ſort in view, it will be prudent to prepare na- 
ture for ſuch deviations by practiſing them be- 
forehand, that ſhe may receive the leſs ſhock 
from them when they become neceſſary. For 
a pliancy to neceffity and expedience is both 
commendable and profitable, nor would I have 
a man ſo hedged in to his own ways, that he 
"ſhould be unable to ſtir an inch to the right or 
left upon any confideration ; but though he 
may be ready to make an excurſion upon good 
reaſon, he need never ſuffer himſelf to be pur 
out of his courſe by any humour or careleſs- 
. neſs or indolence, but adhere ſteadily to ic fo 
far as his ſtation in life and the circumſtances of 


bis fituation ſhall render feaſible and conve- 


nient. 8 
But it will be very difficult to get a man from 
his pillow till he is quite tired of it, if he has 
nothing to do when he is up; for he will be 
apt to think that if he muſt be idle, he may as 
well be idle a bed as elſewhere; I do not ſay 
this is a good reaſon, but it will certainly weigh 
as ſuch: thus floth is the child of idleneſs, 
continually nouriſhed by it and would die away 
of itſelf, if the latter could be removed. There- 
fore it would be of great benefit to young peo- 
ple 
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ple to contrive if poſſible, that they ſhould al- 
ways have ſome employment to turn to imme- 
diately upon rifing, ſome taſk enjoined which 
if they diſpatch early they ſhall have the more 
time allowed them afterwards for their own 
amuſements ; or which is better, ſomething to 


their liking that they may apply to with plea- 


ſure, and will ſtart foremoſt in their thoughts 
as ſoon as awake. For where inclination can 
de preſſed 


into the ſervice, it will do its buſi- 
neſs more effectually than fear or authority, 
and will continue to operate afterwards when 


the like upon themſelves, and chooſe ſomething 
every night for which they find an eagerneſs, 
either work or diverfion, ſometimes one and 
| 


Nor is it enough to reſtrain ſleep within due 
bounds, if the waking hours be ſuffered to 
dream away in a torpid indolence not much dif- 
ferent from fleep: it is of great ſervice even to 
the health to cultivate a ſpirit of activity, con- 
tinually exerting itſelf in ſome exerciſe, either 
of body or mind. The former is more neceſ- 
lary for the animal machine, and for that rea- 
fon deſerves to be particularly regarded for ſuch 
as are deſtined to follow ſome ſedentary pro- 
lefon, that they may be inured by early cuſ- 
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tom never to fic ſtill nb their hands before 
them in the intervals of buſineſs, but to move 
briſkly in their common actions, and daily to 
practiſe ſuch recreations as may keep the circy- 
lation to its proper flow, and prevent ill hu- 
mours from gathering in the blood. 

Yer an activity of mind too is not uſeleſs to the | 
body, there being ſuch an intimate connection 
between the groſſer and finer organizations, that 


irregularities in the one will not fail to produce 
their like in the other : there are ſome who love 


fancy. and wiſhes of what can never happen, or 
perhaps upon ſomething that has vexed them, 
or the imaginary dread of miſchiefs never likely 
to. befal : though this may feem an intenſeneſs 
of thought wherein the mind is rather ioo buſy 
than too remiſs, it is in reality not an activity, 
but paſſiveneſi bound down to an object riſing 
mechanically in the imagination. Tempers of 
this caſt have a perpetual liſtleſsneſs and dilata- 
rineſs they apply to nothing readily, they do no- 
thing currently, but want to put off every ching 
another minute, even their meals, their diver- 
fions, and their beloved nightly repoſe. Such 
ſtagnation of thought become habitual miſt in- 
evitably introduce a like ſtagnation of the vital 
juices, fret and waſte the ſpirits, generate fear- 
fulneſs and melancholy, and impair the health 
more than will cafily be imagined. 


This 
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This miſchief then deſerves an early attention 
to obviate, the more becauſe difficult to be diſ- 
covered in its beginnings, for we cannot pene- 
trate into the thoughts to ſee what paſſes there: 
but before grown inveterate, it will ſhow itſelf 
in the actions, or rather in the inertneſs of diſ- 
poſition, and then no time ſhould be loſt ro cure 
it, nor any means omitted that can be deviſed 
to teach children to find an iſſue for their 
thoughts by running them in current trains, and 
to take pleaſure in making good diſpatch of 
every thing, as well in their taſks as their amuſe- 
ments. 

Nevertheleſs it muſt not be forgot, that there 
is a contrary extreme which urges to make 
more haſte than good ſpeed, a continual burry 
and agitation never ſatisfied but when in mo- 
tion, an impatience to do things befote the pro- 
per time, and cagerneſs to diſpatch them at once 
by a violent exertion, an over ſollicitude for the 
ſucceſs of meaſures, and a vexation upon any 
rub happening to fall in their way. This tem- 
per likewiſe is unfavourable to the health, for 
| miſchief will enſue upon precipitating the cir- 
culation of blood and animal ſpirits, as well as 
upon retarding it; a calm and ſteady alertneſs 
flowing in one uniform tenour, always briſk 
and lively, never anxious nor trepidating, 1s the 
defirable point to be purſued. Therefore we 
muſt fo labour to cure one evil as not to incur 
another, and keep an eye upon Scylla while we 
+; ih endeavour 
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endeavour to ſteer clear of Charybdis. I know ic is 
a difficult matter, perhaps impoſſible to hit exactly 
the golden mean, but we ſhall come the nearer 
by being apprized of the dangers on either hand; 
though I think the former is the greater, the 
more frequently fallen into and harder to be 
cured. The beſt can be done muſt be by dili- 
gence in watching the approaches of either, 
and applying the proper remedy as ſoon as they 
are perceived. 
9. Thus much for the body, which in ear- 
lieſt infancy requires more attention than the 
mind; but the latter will ſoon demand a pre- 
ference, and may be begun upon even in the 
firſt year of life, by helping the little faculties 
to open, and laying the foundation of that moft 
valuable quality which will ſtand them in ſtead 
ever after, I mean, a pliancy of defire. For 
children naturally cry for what they want, 
but it is of greater importance than nurſes and 
mothers are willing to own, to let them never 
extort any thing by this means, yet not to re- 
fuſe them roughly or with an angry counte- 
nance, but ſmiling, and amuſing. them with 
ſomething elſe, ſometimes even taking away 
their play things in like manner; for this prac- 
tice will fave them a great deal of trouble at 
other times, when they happen as they fre- 
quently will do, ro catch up things that would 
hurt them, which then you muſt take away : for 
 diicipline cannot be begun too early, provided it 
be 
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be done gently but ſteadily without intervals of 
remiſſneſs. 

The fame reaſon will direct to prevent the 
conſtant preſence of their nurſes from becom 
ing neceflary to them, that they may bear at 
any time to fee them go cut of the room and 


be left contentedly in other people's hands, more 


eſpecially your own ; for you cannot be too 
early in gaining their acquaintance and liking, 
of which you may make excellent uſe for their 
benefit. If little hurts or dangers befal, never 
ſet up an outcry for that will fright them, but 
try to jeſt it off, for though they cannot enter 
into your jeſt, they will be kept in humour by 
the pleaſantneſs of your looks and geſtures. 
When in pain with their teeth or otherwiſe, 
give them all the relief and eaſe you can, but 
do not bemoan them nor put on a diſconſolate 
woful countenance, which would teach them 
to double the evil by grieving it: ſympathy 
catches ſooner than commonly taken notice of, 
and indeed is the only language intelligible to 
children, therefore you had need be very cau- 
tious What ideas you convey by this channel: 
as pains and troubles accompany every ſtate of 
life, it is of great advantage for the infant mind 
to be inured to bear them eafily. 


Play things will be readily admitted, becauſe 
every body fees they divert the child, but pre- 
ſent amuſement is not the ſole object I would 
have in view; wherefore I ſhould chooſe ſuch 

X 3 as 
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as have ſome movements belongings to them, will 
take to pieces and bear being banged about with- 
out breaking: for they will ſerve beſt to exer- 
ciſe their little limbs and fagacity, which you 
may affiſt by gradually ſhowing him how to 
manage them in proportion as he is capable of 
imitating you. Nor need you always reſort to 
the ſhops for materials, a little hammer, a cof- 
fee. mill, or the bell trigger will do to ſhow 
him how they are to be uſed, or your pen- 
knife ſheath for him to pull open and ſhut again. 
I have ſometimes tried to throw a napkin over 
their heads, thruſt a play thing into their ſlee ve, 
or put them under fome other little difficulty 
from which they can extricate themſelves : the 
women always interpoſe immediately upon thoſe 
occahons, which I conceive tends to make the 
child helpleſs, and dependent upon others for 
its relief in every trifling inſtance, but my view 
is to teach him to help himſelf, and ſtruggle 
with difficulties of which he will meet with 
numbers when he comes into the wide world: 
but then care muſt be taken not to teaze him 
in theſe experiments, which therefore 1 would 
never ſuffer to be practiſed upon him by other 
children, if there are any bigger in the houſe. 

You may likewiſe lay him upon the ground 
to ſprawl obout as he can; if you are afraid of 
daubing his frock you may ſpread a ſheer for 
him to crawl upon, and if that be too fine to 
touch the filthy carpet you may lay a coarſer 
between 
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between: when he is tired do not take him up 
inſtantly but let him wait till the ſecond or third 
call. Many little devices may de thought of, 
to put him upon ſtriving for himſelf and ac- 
quiring a dexterity in the juſc. of his hands and 
his feet, nor perhaps would it be uſeleſe if he 
were taught to make 4 variety of noiſes inſtead 
of ſqua wling -perpetually in the ſame note, as 
this might give him a better command over the 
muſcles of his mouth when he comes to learn 
articulate ſounds, and help to.. prevent liſping, 
ſtammering, and other ſuch like imperfeftions: 
for every organ of the machine, the earlier and 
the more various play it is inured to, the more 
pliant it will be, and the eaſiet to be managed. 

10. When the child can run alone and prattle> 
the faculties begin to ſpread and afford a lutle 
larger ſcope for improving them : — — 


be wanting to make him ſpeak plain, to pro- 
nounce words of G6milar found diſtinctly, to 


underſtand the difference between thoſe ot the 
ſame found, and to know the meaning of What 
he fays. When be comes to read there will be 
a difficulty to prevent his getting into a tone, 
which every body lcarns more ot leſs at firſt, 
and not one in a thouſand can wholly get rid 
of, all their lives after. The moſt likely way 
to avoid or to cute it, ſeems to be by writing 
down ſome ſentences. that you have uſed FPUz 
ſelf or thould be likely to uſe upon particular 
. in common . in, joking and 
X 4 mecri- 


teaching him to read them exactly in the fame 
manner as you ſpoke them: for by this means 
he may learn the natural empbaſis and inflec- 
tions of voice to the ſeveral fliles, the 
familiar, 1 —— 
rative, and the ſublime. 
Nene view will be to 
encourage the growth of his faculties, to whet 
his ſagacity, and begin to ſtore his mind with 
ſuch little ſparks of knowledge as he is capable 
of receiving : for which purpoſe it will be ex- 
pedient to gain his confidence and friendſhip, 
that he may apply to you of his own accord, 
not be uneaſy in your company, nor want to 
get away among the ſervants, that he may.have 
no ſcruple of telling you what he has been do- 
ing when out of fight, nor ſtand under perpe- 
tual dread of your diſpleaſure. Vet it will be 
neceſſary to preſerve in him a dependence and 
reverence, which you may better do by ſteadi- 
neſs than ſternneſs, not perpetually conſtrain- 
ing him in his motions nor interrupting his 
plays, but rather affiſting his contrivance in the 
proſecution of them : Ws — 
r enforcing thoſe you do 
lay with a peremptory mildneſs, and ſo far as 
feafible pointing out the reaſons and expedience 
of 


—— 
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of them. If correction be needful it mit at 
be adminifired in anger, nor without an expieſ- 
fion of unwillingneſs, and ſhowing the neceflity . 
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of it for prevention of worſe conſequences. | 
When he plics you with queſtions do not 
diſcourage him, for curiofity well turned is the 
main ſpring of knowledge: he will probably afk 
more than you have {kill to anſwer, if this be 
the caſe acknowledge it honeſtly, and do not 
fave your own credit by chiding or laughing at 
him for his impertinence ; if the thing be above 
his comprehenſion, or not proper to be known 
or too trifling to deſerve pains, ſhow him that 
calmly; if none of theſe obſtacles interfere, 
explain the matter clearly to his capacity, or 
which is better where it can be done, follow 
Socrates's method by leading him dextrouſly to 
find out the proper anſwer for himſelf. 

As this bufineſs of dealing with a child's cu- 
riofity 1s a very difficult point to manage, it 
will be well worth the parent's while to ſtudy it 
as a ſcience, and prepare himſelf beforchand 
for the exerciſe: for by this way you may in- 
ſtil more inſtruction than by precept or docu. 
ment, becauſe while you give the child leffons 
perhaps his head is running a woolgathering, ſo 
that not a word of them ſticks, but when aſk- 
ing queſtions his attention is open, and nothing 
of what you can pour will run over. There is 
the like advantage in employing little plays, feats 


of dexterity, tricks upon cards, hits of paper to be 
diſpoſed 
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riddles and fath-like, for whettiog his inge- 
will-it- be uſcleſs ſometimes to criti- 
vided the-antack be no greater than he can de- 


if he be gravelled, for then be will not be diſ- 
heartened by it, but learn to ſpeak warily, cor- 
realy, exprefſively and pertinently, and to 
think of what he ſays. 
But every thing is not to be made a play of, 
either in childhood or maturity of age, for thoſe 
who reſolve to lie a whole life of amuſement 
unhappy of mortals: therefore one principal 
view muſt be to inure him early to ſomething 
of taſk and diſcipline, to train him gradually to 
bear cloſe application ; and fo far to conſul: his 
eaſe, as it can be procured by giving him a tafte 
for work, by teaching him diſpatch in it, and 
inſpiring him with an ardor for the 
to be attained by it: for the ſureſt road to eaſe 
and pleaſure is not by flying labour, but by 
learning to take delight in ſo much as the health 
and forces: will bear. 
Neverthelefs different ſubjects require very 
_ different management, which makes it behove- 
ful to obſerve carefully the talents and diſ- 


polizion of the child, that you may know 


what he is capable of, and which way his 
genius points, what irregularities be is liable 


to 


ſemi hicaſelFogninit, or that you help bim out 


— 


— 


— — — 
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to, and provide again thein in time, whether 
he be raſh or timorous, impetuous or flags 
giſh, to icmptove nature where ſhe is fe 
able, and amend her where ſhe is deficient, 
to form the behaviour in among 
ſtrangers, that ĩt — nu 
and baſhfulneſs. 

Regard ſhould likewiſe be had to 
re ne 
he may have ſuch fentiments inculcated and 
be accuſtomed to fuch courſes of employment, 
as are ſuitable or preparatory thereto. A habit 
of keeping account of expences, and a readi- 
neſs and plainneſs of ſtile in epiſtolary corref- 
E almoſt all fta- 


tions: it is of more importance to be regular 
then e is the filly: and in the larter 


to be clear, eaſy and lively than to be witty, 
or if this be aimed at ir is better hit by the 
practice of catching ſuch diverting thoughts 


as occur, than by pumping for them. This 
caution of the firſt | of 


life to thoſe which are to follow, RO 


wherein they are to get their 1 for 
without very prudent management, the | 
cies, the ſuperfluicies and round of pleaſures they 
are ſuffered to partake in at home, will utterly 
incapacitate them for a life of r 
application to bulinefs. | 


For 


the frame be tender, the inclinations ſuſpicious, 
or the mind too flexible by any impulſe, I 
ſhould prefer a ſmall one, becauſe there he may 
be more narrowly obſerved. 

When delivered up to the maſter, things 
moſt be left to his management, for it would 
be preſumptuous to teach a profeſſor any 
thing in his own ſcience; yet I may offer by 
way of Qunery, whether it would not be bet- 
ter to exerciſe childrens memory upon things, 
more than upon words, and inſtead of thoſe 
burdenſome taſks uſually fet them upon repe- 
tition days, which ſeem needful only to qualify 
them for ſtage players, to put them upon 
| repeating the ſubſtance of what leſſons they 
haye learned the week before, preſerving fome 
remarkable words and turns of expreſſion, or 
paſſages which have a particular beauty or 
| cnergy: 


diſputation for one point to generate another. 
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fee] the force of yourſelf, but then they ought 
always to be ſuch as yon ſhould be willing 
to a& upon, if you. were: of his ſentiments 
in other. reſpets. This practice of addreſſing 
to the car rather than to the heart or the under- 
ſtanding, is I conceive the occaſion of ſo much 
emptineſs and - faperfluiry abounding in the 
fo little upon one another in their. conferences: 
and what is worſe, leads them to deceive them- 
ſelves by concealing from them the true motives 
of their actions, and palming upon them for 
ſuch, whatever falſe colouring — 
might paſs for a juſtification. 

- Nevertheleſs a ſchool is-not to-be 
8 for every thing; found principles of 
morality, diſcretion and common prudence, 
good manners and polireneſs, and knowledge 
of the world are not to be expedted from 
thence ; if the maſter be well ſkilled in all 
theſe of which there is a great chance, 
he will have leifure nor opportunity to 
teach them : therefore it is incumbent upon the 
parent to lay the foundation well beforchand, 
to improve the growth of them, and correct 
errors that have infinuated from time to time, 
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as it is prefumed the boy will eons hems at 
breakings up. 

IF the jercat have ill remingdithe conflence 
of his. child, o 2 ta be cegdarded in the light 
of his beſt friend and counſellor, he may get 
from him an ingehuous urch of the cha- 
racers and  behaviour- of his ſchook-fellows 
together with his own tranſattions-amorig them, 
and inftrut him how to mwmage with chem 
ſo as neither to imp not be impoſed upon, 
to practiſe art and teſerve ſor ſeſſ. deſemce, bur 
never for overreaching, to-be-neither” tame nue 
quarrelſome, to preſerve-a>ſpirit of charity, of 
honour, of equity and decormm in all hisdealings, 
even his ſquabbles and 'comtentions; to extri- 
cate himſelf out of difficulties, to efcape anxiety 
in competicions; to bear hardſhips contentedly 
that cannot be. remedied, and neſt eafy under dif- 
appoincments-; thereby qualifyinghim to buftle 
hereafter 1 a turbulent and comtentious 
world. He may draw off his:obſervation from 
external appearances to the qualities and diſpo- 
ftion of the mind, and teach him to judge 
of perſons not as children ondipgrily do, by 
the colour of the eyes, features of the face, 
make of the limbs, geſtures or tones af voice, 
for this will preferve him from fantaſtic likings 
and averfions, and prove af; ſignal ſervica io 
bim in his intercourſe with mankind; eſpecially 
when he comes to think of the gitls. | To 


which improvements it. may not be: ton triſſing 
to 
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ments of appetite and impulics of ſelf-intereſt ? 


what 
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of action, from whence in a little time will 
grow a regard to uſe, and then to honour, by 
proper management in making them obſerve the 
ſubſerviency of uſeful things to their pleaſures, 
and the advantage of eſtimation for obtaining a 
ſupply of their wants. 


T be firſt uſe they will be ſenſible of is that 
of having the aſſiſtance of their parents, and 
their firſt ambition to ſtand well in their good 
graces, for they very ſoon begin to know when 
encouragement from plauditory geſtures or 
tones of voice, before they can underſtand 
your words. This then deſerves to 
be cultivated, and that care be taken to lead 
them into the proper meaſures by which the 
object of it is to be attained ; nor ever encourage 
them in things which you muſt break them of 
afterwards, but rather in ſuch whereof you fore- 
ſee a good uſe may be made another time. 
Yet it is a very imperfect idea they can have of 
uſe, while depending altogether upon the help 
of others for every trifle they want : therefore 
itdeſerves to be made your conſtant aim to lead 
them into the way of helping themſelves, to 
teach chem the uſes of their little powers, and 
engage them to provide for the amuſements of 
the next hour or the next day; ſtretching their 
views ſtill further and further, as you find they 
can be extended, and making them obſerve the 
2 rap: from the Sremer cams, or 
| any 
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any little ſkill they have taken pains to acquire, 
in order to encourage them to repeat the like 
again. By this means they may be brought 
into 1 of things and accompliſhments uſe- 
ful without proſpe& of the particular pleaſures 
to reſult therefrom : and they may be ſaid to 
have made a beginning in the progreſs towards 
prudence by having a concern for objects not 
immediately touching their ſenſes. 

The defire of being in good credit with you 
may with proper management „ > Sr 
pathy and exhortations judiciouſly applied, be 
transferred upon the practices the child ſees con- 
ducive to gain it, and it is very material this 
tranſlation ſhould be made compleatly, for it 
will furniſh him with a moral ſenſe, make him 
be touched with things laudable and blameable, 
feeling a ſelf-fatisfation in the one, and a com- 
punction on falling into the other. He will 
then regard things not ſolely as pleaſant or dif- 
guſtful, but as right or wrong, and have a 
guidance of his own to keep him ſteady when 
your eye is not over him, which is a neceflary 
proviſion for his future ſafeguard, For he muſt 
ſome time or other go from under your hands 
to act for himſelf, and the earlier he can be 
trained and y prepared to do this, he 
will be the more expert afterwards. But great 
care is requiſite to fix the moral ſenſe and the 
idea of uſefulneſs upon proper objects, for in 
proportion as you can do this, you need only 

1 2 give 
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give directions, but may truſt to the child him- 

elf for the execution: and it will be both 
beneficial and encouraging to truſt him fo far 
as you can ſafely, for liberty is the great privi- 
lege as well as the great danger of human na- 
ture, nor can there be a more uſeful ſcience, 


eſpecially in this country ſo fertile and even 
luxuriant of liberty, than to know how to uſe 
it well, fo that it may prove a real blefling, 
unal oyed by the miſchiefs conſequent upon 
the abuſe of it. | 

13- Ihave laid down in former Chapters that 
honour grows from uſe, and is there beſt de- 
| ſerved where it may be moſt uſefully applied: 
for though all uſeful things do not gain honour, 
yet it belongs of right to none that are not 
nearly, or remotely ſo. If a lad makes a clever 
declamation upon the exit of Cato at Utica, it 
may be of no importance now a-days to have 
that point well diſcuſſed, but the ingenuity with 
which he has handled it may be of great ſervice 

to himſelf, and the world too, by enabling him 
to manage other points of moment, therefore 
he deferves applauſe becauſe it will be uſeful 
as an incentive to diligence in exerciſing his 
ingenuity. 

I apprehend ir very material to inure him to 
bear in mind this reference of honour to uſe, 
becauſe it will direct to fix the ſenſe of it upon 
the proper objects; for this ſenſe is not innate 
"nor diſtinguiſhes its objects naturally, like the 
eye 


| 34! 
ec and car, but learned by inſtruction and ſym- 
pathy, and may be turned, and frequently is 
turned upon very different and oppoſite objects, 
one man utterly deſpiling what another values 
himſelf highly upon. Hence it appears that ap- 
planſe ought never to be beſtowed wantonly, 
nor for the meer preſent amulement of your- 
ſelf or your child, for it is an excellent engines 
fos working upon the human machine, too 
precious to be employed upon trifles: The 
buſineſs then is to conſider what courſes are 
moſt conducive to his future enjoyment and 
happineſs, or to render him ſerviceable to 
the world, and to place the point of honour 
upon thoſe eſpecially if you find he has no 
other incitements to purſue them, or there is 
ſome inclination drawing ſtrongly the contrary 
way; for the great uſe of honour is to rai c an 
ardor for things indifferent before, and over- 
come the oppoſition of indolence, appetite and 
paſſion; what we ſtand already inclined to do, 
or clearly diſcern the uſe of towards procuring 
ſomething we ardently deſire, needs no further 
ſtimulus to provoke us. 

There are ſome meaſures of conduct univer- 
fally beneficial in all ſtations of life, therefore 
they deſerve the incitement of praiſe in pro- 
portion as wanted: but fome are more parti- 
cularly needful for ſeveral profeſſions, as the 
foldier, the ſcholar, the merchant, the me- 
chanic, the gentleman, the ftateſman; there- 

Y3 | fore 
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give directions, but may truſt to the child him- 

{elf for the execution: and it will be both 
beneficial and encoutaging to truſt him ſo far 
as you can ſafely, for liberty is the great privi- 
lege as well as the great danger of human na- 
ture, nor can there be a more uſeful ſcience, 
eſpecially in this country ſo fertile and even 
luxuriant of liberty, than to know how to uſe 
it well, fo that it may prove a real bleffing, 
unal'oyed by the miſchiefs conſequent upon 
the abuſe of it. | 

13- Ihave laid down in former Chapters that 
honour grows from uſe, and is there beſt de- 
' ſerved where it may be moſt uſefully applied: 
for though all uſcful things do not gain honour, 
yet it belongs of right to none that are not 
nearly, or remotely fo. If a lad makes a clever 
declamation upon the exit of Cato at Utica, it 
may be of no importance now a-days to have 
which he has handled it may be of great ſervice 
to himſelf, and the world too, by enabling him 
to manage other points of moment, therefore 
he deſerves applauſe becauſe it will be uſeful 
as an incentive to diligence in exerciſing his 
ingenuity. 
I apprebend ir very material to inure him to 
bear in mind this reference of honour to uſe, 
_ becauſe it will direct to fix the ſenſe of it upon 
_ the proper objects; for this ſenſe is not innate 
\ nor diſtinguiſhes its objects naturally, like the 
eye 


himſalf highly upon. Hence it appears that ap- 
planſe ought never to. be. beſtowed wantonly, 


way; for the great uſe of honour is to raĩ e an 
ardor for things indifferent before, and over- 
come the oppoſition of indolence, appetite and 
paſſion ; what we ſtand already inclined to do, 
or clearly diſcern the uſe of towards procuring 
| fomething we ardently deſire, needs no further 
ſtimulus to provoke us. 
There are ſome meaſures of conduct univer- 
fully beneficial in all ſtations of life, therefore 
they deſerve the incitement of praiſe in pro- 
portion as wanted: but ſome are more parti- 
| Þcularly needful for ſeveral profeſſions, as the 
foldier, the ſcholar, the merchant, the me- 
chanic, the gentleman, the ſtateſman; there- 
| Y 3 fore 
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fore regard muſt be had to the way of life 


qualifications, which will ſtand him in 
moſt ſtead therein. When you have pitched 
upon what things are laudable, and ſettled the 

degree of excellence among them, great care is 
re to keep the moral ſenſe attentive to 
the things themſelves, and from running into a 
compariſon of perſons, that there may be a 
ſtrong defire of excellence, but none of excel- 
ling. You may with good profit fer examples 
of laudable qualities before a young perſon's eyes, 
in order to give him a livelier idea of them, but 
you may inſpire him with an ardor of acquiring 
the like benefit and pleaſure of poſſeſſing them, 
without thought of rivalſhip or ſuperiority over 
the perſon who has them. 


This I rake to be very important, and at the 
ſame time a very difficult point to hit, the 
two defires being ſo generally confounded to- 
gether in mens minds, and the one fo very 
apt to degenerate into the other. The exam- 
ples and diſcourſes of the world, the neceſſity 
of rivalſhip frequently occuring in caſes where 
there are many competitors for a prize which 
one only can obtain, contribute to fix the ideaof 
excellence in that of ſurpaſſing others, ſo that 
it is become a nice diſtinction, which few can 
readily enter into, to ſeparate them. One can 
ſcarce find 2 of applauſe or exhor- 

tation, 
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tation, that do not convey ſamething of com- 


infited” on, that you. cannot raiſe a 


ſenſe of honour unleſs by firſt raifing a ſpirit 


of emulation and eminence in ſome quality or 
other. This pet may be true as the world 
goes, though I apprehend it poſſible in theory 
— otherwiſe; but if you find it im- 
practicable to gain your point without this ex- 
„ fill it will be adviſeable to employ 
it ſparingly, not a jot further than abſolutely 
neceſſary, endeavouring to turn the ſenſe of 
honour upon things laudable in themſelves, that 
is, upon ſuch as may appear ſo without reference 
to any body elſe poſſeſſing them in a higher, or 
lower degree. 

Since then there is ſuch perpetual danger 
from all quarters of having the moral ſenſe 
warped to a falſe direction, and we ourſelves 
are ſo apt to miſlead it inſenſibly when we think 
of no ching leſs, there will need all our vigilance, 
contrivance and induſtry, to keep it ſteady in 
a right courſe, as being a matter of the utmoſt 
conſequence. For how much ſoever the deſire 
of excellence and that of excelling be blended 
together, ſo as to form one and the ſame idea in 
moſt peoples apprehenfion, they are ſhown 
manifeſtly different by the contrary conſequen- 
ces they produce, as a tree is known by its 
fruits. From the fondneſs for excelling natur- 
ally grow vanity, pride, ambition, jealouſy, 
| Y 4 envy, 


pariſor-or rivalſbip to the imagination; and it is 


* 
| 
; 


envy; contention, calumny; petulance and 
£lfiſhnels; Charity can nevet hear ingrafting 
upon this ſtock, ſor the man whoſe paſſion lies 
in ſarpaſſing, has a ſeparate intereſt. from chat 
pr np ren > 2 — 
On the contrary, —— 2 
l is rhi-great ieren anch cheriduce of 
all the virtues, and all valuable accompliſh- 
ments; for thnugh virtue be profitable, the 
profit of it generally lies too remote to be dif-. 
cerned, or to touch us ſenfibly;. bur it is the 
ſelf-approbatica accompanying that carries us 
erciſes of it a preſent reward. Where there 
is a tfue love of excellence, there prudence, 
readily entertained, as things ſupremely excel- 
lent; whatever is ſo in any degree will appear 
amiable in our eyes wherever 
found, fo that we ſhall rejoice to behold, and 
ſland ever ready to encreaſe it in others, as. 
well as in ourſelves. We ſhall regard the ne- 
ceſſary compenations and contentions, and con- 
trary attractions of the world around us as: 
ſo many trials and temptations ſent to exerciſe. 
this principal virtue, uſing all our ſkill and 
diligence to manage among them, fo as that it 
— CLE 
14. Nothing 


: 


— — 4 
r 
whieh grows up almoſt onavoidably in-chitdrew 

from the manner of their being wund; they 
ſee the anxzious for their weine, the 
family contriving to divert them, the viſitors 
obliging and the ſervants obſequious, alt the 
cares and all the thoughts they cum take notice 
of are. wholly centeted upon themſelves; from 
hence if good care bo not taken, they will ſlide 
inſenfibly into a notion of their being the ſole 
object worthy regard, which being riverted in 
them by continual hamouring, when they come 
out into the workd they will ſitili conceit them 
ſelves: precious creatures, become partial, over- 
bearing and unſynipathizing, expe& all the 
world ſhould bend to their kumours, and regard 
22 WS — ARES 
table injury. 

— obviate this miledie®. witch will 
ſprout: up naturally unleſs timely checked, ir 
will be expedient in the firſt place, where there 
are ſeveral children to preſerve an exact impar- 
tiality in your dealings between them, making 
them ſenfible of one anothers rights, and ready 
to allow one anothers claims; then to let them 
ſee that you have other cares” upon your hands 
wherein they have no concern, that other peo- 
ple have their ſeveral interefts with an equal 
right to purſue them, and inure them gradu- 
ally t in a. ſemiment of ae 

tow 
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towards ſtrangers, and perſons they do not 
he. It will be neceſſary to keep them from 
conforting-with' low company, not by giving 
them a contempt but by repreſenting that they 
will learn thereby a behaviour and language un- 
ſuitable to themſelves, though very proper and 
rr 
bour in a cottage : for you may point out the 
different qualifications requiſite for different 
ways of life, without dwelling upon the ſuperi- 
ority of one above another. But eſpecially 
beware. of ſervants inſtilling the prodigious 
of maſter or miſs beyond all others 
of - their inches, which they will be apt to do 
through meer. indiſcretion or ignorance : you 
may ſoon diſcover this by the prattle of the 
children, Who love to repeat what they hear, 
and then your helping hand will be wanted to 
apply the proper remedy. 

Nevertheleſs together with a concern for the 


rights of other perſons, you muſt not omit to 
lead them into a warineſs and ſteadineſs in the 


maintenance of their own : and that they may 
more willingly receive your inſtructions, ap- 
EE conan in the 
World, as well from the unreaſonableneſs of 
ſome, as the miſapprehenſions of others, that 
they may ſtrive to ward off the miſchiefs of 
both by their {agacity and reſolution, rather than 
by anger or fretting, which would contribute 
nothing to help them. As you find them ca- 
. * 


— — TE 
characters both on the good and bad fide; for 
there is a mixture in all men, as alſo a ſecret 
bias making them partial to their own intereſts 
and defires without knowing it, this therefore 
they muſt guard againſt even in their friends, 
yer without taking diſtaſte againſt them for a 
human infirmity : nor muſt they be haſty or 
== either in their friendſhips or averfions, 
yet not - prone to ſuſpicion, but keeping their 
eyes open, nor ever giving themſelves up to an 
implicit confidence in any. | 

15. The branches of learning-choſen to put 
them upon, muſt be regulated by their genius 
and capacities, by the opportunities you have 
of improving them, and the particular ſtation 
of life whereto they are deſtined : 


remembering 
r 
ſerve the important uſes of liſe, and teaching to 
place their credit on making a progreſs therein, 
regarding ſuch as will be uſeful to them for 
their general commerce in the world, as well 
as for their private occupations. For courſes 
of life requiring much application of thought, 
I conceive a little mathematics will be eminently 
ſerviceable, becauſe nothing helps ſo much to 
cloſeneſs of attention, exactneſs of obſervation, 
clearneſs of reaſoning, and acuteneſs in finding 
out the minute ſteps by which one truth intro- 
duces another. To which by way of counter- 
poiſe may be joined hiftory, biography, and 


whatever 


— > ak of chem, 


buſineſs who do not want epgagement for their 
rime 
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time in the duties of their profeflion, from 
| which thoſe other engagements would prove a 
fatal avocation. Lads intended to get their own 
livelihoed had better be kept cloſe to the ſcience 
of doing that, and ſerving the public therein, 
than permirted to ſtudy the ſcience of pleaſure. 

16. Tou cannot be too careful to ſtudy 
their tempers in order to take the full beneſit 
of a promptitude to any thing commendable, 
and to rectify whatever you find amiſs : if they 
be fly, cunning and crafty, to inculcate open- 
neſs and fincerity; if careleſs, to teach them cau- 
tion; if luggiſh, ro ſpur vp their activity; if 
impetous, to moderate their ardor ; if obſtinate, 

to bring them flexible by methods, the gentler 


rene 
in ſome ſteadineſs. Nor can you be too vigilant 
to watch the ſprouting of evil weeds that may 
ſtart 


up in them from time to time; if you 


perceive them inclinable to lying, tricking, 
drinking, gaming, waſtefulneſs, contemptuouſ- 
neſs, envy or ſpite, thoſe evil weeds muſt be 
nipt. in the bud, orit will be too late to apply a 
remedy when they are grown inveterate: for it 
is too true a proverb, that what is bred in the 
bone will never out of the fleſh ; therefore the 
maledy muß be cared carly, bares i pene- 
trates to the bone. 
There is one thing very needful to be well 
guarded, and that is the purity of their manners 
and ſentiments; this is the more difficult to 
- ſecure, becauſe you cannot caution them par- 
ticularly 
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ticularly what to avoid without ſuggeſting and 
incentives to the means of of- 
| fence. The only method is by guarding all che 
r 
them ſee the reaſons of your. caution, by 

ing them — os = = 4 
finding them conſtant employment either of 
taſk or play, and keeping them out of company 
that might be dangerous or indiſcreet. Nor is 
it enough to prevent the riſe of evil motions 
in the heart, without attending likewiſe to 
check the luxuriances of the good, for they 
may become evil too by their exceſs : defire or 
affection is the great ſpring of our movements, 
without which we could make no progreſs in 
any courſe, nor find a preference in one thing 
above another ; but defire too much foſtered is 
apt to corrupt into a paſſion which differs from 
it only in degree of vehemence, for paſſion is 
nothing elſe than an extravagant defire, There- 
fore it is highly expedient to obſerve the growth 
of inclination, that it may never riſe above its 
pitch, and for that purpoſe to cultivate as great 
variety of them as you can, that they may mo- 
derate and ballance one another : for the more 
odjects we can affect the larger ſcope we ſhall 
have for gratification, and the choice of them 


will Ke more under the cane of reaſon and 

diſcipline. 
But paſſions 1 numerous becauſe 
they cogroſs ſo much of the mind as to leave 
bu: 


bat ans at womb a for 
not * us 2 
— Gay 49 hog * 
>» 7 rnprening 
hand -with coli eo any thing that does not im- 
. ooincide therewith ; a young lad 
deeply ſaaitren rexine-no gult of his former di- 
- verſions ; negleGted Tray and. Pointer lic, and 
_covies unmoleſted fly. Therefore if you per- 
 ccive an uncommon cagernefs riſing in a child, 
[endeavour to ſtop it forthwith, not by direct 
— — bis thoughts fore other 
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| The like with what has been fad of defire, 


—— the other, 7 5N 
and moft pernicious of the repulfive paſſions that 
urge the mind to fly their object is fear, which 
Em FROGS . 


ber bees enervates the powers, confuſes the un- 
derſtanding 
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fror fears of every kind, whether the religions, 
| * 1 3 


n 


of yourlelf over him, -yet : ahit:awe;; though 
binding upon him to do things he does notlike, 
may be diſtingniſhed from fear, for there is a 
— — between fear, and obligation:- A 
— pains 5f to meet ſomewbire 
| a party bf you eller; 
—_ 
motive that ſways him to refaſe you :; ſo you 
may inure the child to regard your injunftions 
as obligatory without ſeeing any thing terrible 
in the breach of them, and bring bim into an 
ww nn ors 
ks ap thinking 2 
17. nan your cares will be of Balg and 
| unleſs you affiſt them. to take: ect by your 
2 ſetting before the child a pattern of 
good qualities you exhort him to learn ; 
| —ü— 
a ok 
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under the term Education; nor would u 
— — 
ind ef Ends ledge and uſefuf lence by 
_ a repula® judicious contduft of All 
Perton about them, without other aid than 
uchi ĩnſtructias to their 
_ -wbuld wpply for: of their dn accord. 
much ſorder this notion may ſeem — 
cetnidy a Brent deal may be done 'by'that m- 
33 by of bar own ſentiments 
_ eonceniibg! rhings' faduble or uſeful without 
_ midrelfingy ro therm au the way of document, ot 
- byrfighe of 'the 'meafares and methods we take 
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p- if chere be dot Tkill fofficient t 
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** 1 io void doing hurt 
y i; which people do frequently by their in- 
Annen { fo that vigitince is father Hetdful 
bere than knowledge or udgtmtüt. Erumple 
[ bas Sera alwdys' chanted more prevalent than 
. and ne bad influence may caffly 
overthrow all 'the 2g60d that has been labouied 
; be done hy the bcher. You may in ſote 
eee —— 
other 
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Cliap-36? Education. 397* 
yen eubnot tell him you you muſt not ſwear nor get 
r 
be t wrong 1 
able in ebery body. Therefore if you iadite 

bia dy your -praRtice to whit you prohibit by 

your remotfirances, though you ſhoold be able 
— — — ——— ——C 
your authority, it will be ſtate of irkſoate-- 
wor bondage to him, he will wiſh for the 
time that ſhall rid hm of this veſtraint, that he 
may take the ſame liberties you do, and perhaps 
will take them ſoones, as often as he thinks it 

can de done without hazard of a diſcovery: 

therefore diſcretion ſhould withhold you even 
from ſome things allowable for-yourſelf, where 
you cannot make bim — 8 
and miſchief of them to him. 

But in order the better to lead ied lu « 
knowledge of propriety as he grows vp, let him 
be taught to caſt a retroſpect upon the ſtage of 
life he has already paſſed through, for he will 
be fond of remarking the impropriety of chit-" 
dren leſs than himſelf doing as he does. and 
will readily enter into the reaſons of n, by! 
which you make bim ſenſible of the difference 
berween himſelf, and others that are older. 
The like method you may employ to abate his 
fondneſs for pleaſures, as if they could never 
loſe their reliſh; taking the benefit of what lille 
experience he has, which is always a ſtronger 
root 1 knowledge than inſtruction, productive 
2 3 of 


q38- Education. ch.. 
of more being fan; for che plan things 
which gave him vt delight in the nurſery he 
utterly deſpiſes at ſchool, the kites and, marbles 
and caſtle tops ho was fond of then, afford him 
vo amuſement when grown to full ſtature; 
from whence ba may: conelude the the diver- 


in, heir runs, od he raay Leary. 10, provide. for 
portal 
1 —— ace- 
ducting hit if you carr recall to mind the very 
ideas, defires and fancies you had yourſelf at his 
years, for this will be « fort of ſetting the old 
head upon young fhoulders ; you will feel what 
the ſhoulders can bear, be leſs ſevere upon his 
failings and fallies which once were your own, 
beuer how to manage with thers. There is an 
conſulting while their children are in the room 
upon the meaſures they ſhall take with them, 
particularly to break them of ſome unlucky 
trick; they think the children take no notice 
becauſe ſeeming buſied in their plays, but for 
all that they are very attentive upon thoſe occa- 
fions, and will be fure to counterplot you, or 
perhaps arm themſelves with an obſtinacy you 
will find very difficult to ſurmount. 


Some 


* 


nient for them, as. that they could find:a mine, 
get. 2 prize in the lottery; "obtain 2 place at 
— CNT 
tions are an to you, however keep 
them to yourdelf, but ler 'your child hear no- 
thing of ' this ſort, for it may teach hun to be 
diſcontented, vifionary, and perhaps make him a 
projector or a gameſter. Beware likewiſe of boaſt- 
ing of your family, fortune, taſte, abilities or any 
ether ſuperiority, and of criticizing, cenſuring 
ot ridiculing other perſons : for this would lead 
him the ready road into the pernicious defire of 
excelling. Neither cry up his beauty, his ſtout- 
neſs, his parts or his proficiency, for this muſt 
infuſe an opinion of excelling;; which is poi- 
fonous unleſs adminiſtred ſparingly, fo far only 
28 is needſul to give him encouregemant in his 
exerciſes. -* | 

Rut the moſt dangerous incaution, becauſe 
the moſt common and leaſt willingly guarded 
azainſt, is thar of ſhowing a fondneſs for him 
which you are unable to reſiſt, therefore you 
C.nnot be too careful of your geſtures, your 
c-untenance, your expreſſions and tones of voice, 
that they do not betray a weakneſs of love: for 
if he once find himſelf of importance to you, 
and that his diſpleaſures give you a ſenſible un- 
won he will become precious in ts own 
2 4 eyes, 


— lite ends. 
may — —— — 
— wy — — 
= with a judicious tenderneſs _ 
— — let bim not ſer 1 
not, 

—— — ns 
— — As > uy re —— 
—— 

45 no need to ay much 24 

— — * the methods for inſtructing — 

— — — — 
therefore to recommend - 

— by rote or hears diſcourſed — 
ue. ſhould be made — 
wore . — and gradually, 
— —— — — 4 

explanation. The doctrines : Religion 
I endeavoured to prove — — 4 
2 ſo far from ſuperſeding 
ters, are they will anſwer no uſeful __ 
—_ at + oe and cl cect of 

— goto crea — 
des its progreſs, —— — 
: = iſe it with greateſt 
from dangerous : 
— ** ary 
— the tender buds of — 
eee to „ of W 


be ended very 
eaſe; to form ſome. idea of in ini pan. 
tures, and that their own are affeted by, the 
perſons they live amongſt: to: lead ben into 
right notions. of goodneſs," eπνανν juſtice and 
prudence. Bot very, lirtle can dh Yane at firſt 
by reaſoniog, they. muſt be: ſtored ich roles 
and doctrines to be taken from your authority 
e ſiructures of reaſon. | Their {yew mut 
be wholly: enateric, adtniteing; neue and 
chance to a large ſharg in tber progucuen of 
events, asd the idiviaepewernepreſantss: iQ in- 


. 
* 
511 


nnn i: working: — 
amuſement ging 10 their defires, it may be 
md employ” a degree of fear for keoping 
bud the-lefs-of: yen can do with, the better; 
and-im- propantzan, as you can get other ſpr ings 
ty: work aged,” as they come: to have an idea af 
vie, ro findia-ccliſh for zxemoce adyantages, and 
en be made fenfible — 
of yuur inſtunctions, diſcard! fear. as ſuperfluous, 
and always myebcvous ——— 
aba che begibrung of wiſdom, it is in- 
nne ch _heaxy unreſerned charity; 
What rules: and forms: 
you — 

keop-them fue ta — and a 
 Kirle me Müaiy than you with they Moeld 
always adhete to, fot it is much cafier to relax 
—— Therefore as ſaid in a for- 

to ſee young people rather 
too rigid and ſcrupulous, becauſe their own ex- 
peridnce and the world they converſe with will 
abate of this expeſs; but libertiniſm is the hard- 
eſt thing in the-world to. cure, becauſe difdain- 
ing io ſubmit aan regions. If a lad were not 
artuſtoned carly to che ufe of prayer and cere- 
mende be world dad -thim vnavailing could 
28 he 
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oh, far be chunibe of ie benefit 


5 en or additional ftrokes he ad- 


for every wood is uſable for ſome good pur- 
poſe, and Providence who put them into your 
hapds bas no doubr fuited them to its own de- 
8 bene 
— upon 
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=, we are trained up co dread thee ſorer by 
the 


— 
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2 5 & :, 5 * 32 

E be EEE 5 
3 

th of 1 , "and (he cut: 


-with'thiſchief,' bar it is 4 Jefence « 
Bren deftrotion, which — 
mt it is. "Phe ere is b aspera the 
brutes have any in of death,” ar the leattima- = 


taneouſly, and give us a ſtrong" idea ef ſelf- 
K Pw pram 14 
threatens deſtruction. 6 t 2 $40 = 
——— ů ——»„— 
Philoſophy can overcome it, enabling th pro- 
ſellot, like Socrares, to fwallow the deadly potion 
26 4 cheerful glaſs: among his friends; ' Reli- 
gion candeſpiſe it and urge the zealot'ro court 
—_— ; umbition, "fathe; re- 
venge z vexation, diſFppointment, 
and any intolerable. ptefſure will outweigh it; 
the ruined „ dhe broken trader, and 
the forſaken courtier} hawe oer ins lows to 
death as to a fute afylum, and ever che whining 
lover his taken refuge there againft a fantaſtic 
eviF of his own creating; -rhe common! ſoldier 
und the ſailor loſe all dread of it, not by pro- 
br — the 
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N capable oben made us foaclels in battle as che 


wardacſs to credit other evidence than our fenſcs 
or experience; the habitual n of contain 
terrors 
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Chap. 3 9 — 7 
* 9 ore rate to draw the eye + ſais 
— 22 == rg, or N 
other 2 them more attentively. , Ae 
this cives Wilk the K voy 
ju | chimedin the ear - Willett 1 
= fairly nor ſifting 
= thing in 300 jut Ag! — 
ms „„ „ dat weight 
— —— 
caſe and attain a full conviQtion 


oy. 
ſolid reaſons, not to be ſbakenabaͤ un 


luggeſtions 06 ©. AEGIS ib Das 
But an inteterate 


met jadgement of ache; 
_— 2 Ge the fre te — = __ — 
tion which will return to 86 | — 2 
25 the operation af the; other —— 
therefore it will be oeceflary freq _— 
the point, running — — 
we formed our Judgement; bywwhich bur 
be an habitual train of thinking, — 
conviction will — — —_—_— — 
become one branch of ne a 
Thus although à gdod life in ; | 
n pet ary 
8693 the 


* De che . 
the fears of it, * we ſhall fe preſently that 
muſt affiſt our 


— ir 

inn 
— op towards our future et. 
Fer in this, asia other inſtances, though our well 
_ kriog ip the next life be our proper ultimate 
ma and principal concern, we can gather no 
light frem our ores of experience how to com- 
. but our own good and that of our 
une in this world are the marks 


SITS gow or 


J is grevious'to homan nature : put ſoit is 
2 the life,” wherefore we 
have no more reaſon to beafraid of it then, than 
ar other times. But people fancy jt muſt be 
L "why fo? 
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es 
able 
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. 
and good mansgement, whereas death is. inevi- 
table : it is true death is os. fore peſo 
_ and fince there various 

th 98 ede in 

—— God be will us one 
proporiionable zo the firmneſs. of the gaind he 
has given us means of acquiring, and pot in. 
poſe upon us a burden greater than we are able 
to bear. er mor akin: 
beforchand for whateyer "burden. we ſhall be 
called upon to bear, by ſtoring in ſuch firm- 
neſs as. the way of life we are engaged in 
afford of of gaining, and by patient 
endurance of whatever or troubles fall 
upon us in our courſe. | pr Rage ou 
does come, we may take encouragement from 
ir being the laſt, for in is caficr to pluck vp 
_ * * * reſolution 


Ct 7. Death. - 
reſulution for ftruggling with a difficulry — 
cannot hold long, than to maintain perſeverance 
through an unlimited ſeries of them: but we 
may be ſure when this is ended of having no 
more bodily pains to go through, nor danger of 
diſeaſes, wounds, fractures, houſe-breakers, in- 
vations, fires, lofſes, or vexations, that uſed to 
alarm us fo frequently in this world.” COIN 
Now likewiſe, if never before; we 1 may bod 
a reliſn for prayer, and relieve ourſelves by it 
as with a cordial : rr 
ſuing eſoteric ideas, there will be no harm in 
giving way to a perſuaſion of moving God, by 
our importunities, but then they molt en 
upon obtaining recovery, for there is no room 
to expect he will alter his courſes of nature ** 
on our account, their proper object: is for reby-- 
nation, patience, content, and ſuch teinper a 
mind as will conduce to our preſent eaſe, 
this is complying with the courſes s okay 
and indeed. though that need not be had in view, 
will give us 2 better chance, if there be any 
left, of recovering. 


4 Let us proceed next to the regret on leav- 
ing our friends, being rurned 2 
ſeſſions, conveniences, and places whereto 
uſed to reſort with delight, and breaking off all 
our fayourite ſchemes; N 

in departing from friends we cannot Nay w 8 
no waſte nor imprudence in quitting. poſſe ons 


* eee 


Death. d t 
chendes we can no longer purſue: ſo we have 
nothing to blame ourſelves for, if we. ſhould 
caſt off that attachment which was commenda- 
ble only becauſe it helped to ſupply us with the 
materials and methods of enjoyment, and made 
us ſerviceable to one. another. But. we can ex- 
| pett no mare of the we uſcd to find 
in chem: very truce, yet neither ſball we feel a 
want or mii of them, for they arg not ſo ne- 
„ ond 
quillicy withoot them. w 320 

Some of our friends have Meds ben Man 
us long ago, others were not both m wehad 
enjoyed may years of life, and our cofitietips 
| have frequently varied, yet always Un- 
Sing to us for the time : while chiles we 
had no we toiled not neither di e 


poſſeſßons, we 
ſpin, yet our heavenly father provided-for us 
by that inſtinct he gave our earthly” parents, 
we then had no thought of thoſe ſchemes and 
appear ſo 


ſtore of conveniences that indifpenfable 
to us now. Our fondneſs for all theſe things 
proceeds from habit becauſe we. have been uſed 
to affet them, and from the condition of our 
| bodies requiring proviſion of accommodations, 
affiance of other perſons in our uſes and plea- 
ares, and a train of purſuits to keep vs conti- 
nually engaged. But while on the bed of fick- 
neſs, we ate in no condition to uſe thoſe fources 
of enjoyment of engagement that have ſupplied 
us bitheno, — 

utian, 


nner defticution of all friendſhip? There is one 
ſcheme which if we take care to make our prin- 
cigal, and bring all our under views to bear te- 
ference or coincide with that, will not be fruſ- 
trated by our removal from this imperfett ſtate: 
even when the peremptory ſurmons comes, 

jon to 


3% Diiach... Chap," 57. 
ceptive Creatures is iatrinfically equal, we ſhall 
he apable oÞagrodoali as any of -cup fellow 


particular ſubjects, according. te the negree d 
neighbourhood wherein they fund : our preſent 


Ot like. fart is the complaint of bayiog all 
our, pfpſpefts of engagement or amuſement: 


the active powers, loves. fill to feed in imagi⸗ 
nation upon ber uſual objects, the roams:19- 


291023 | ſcenes 


e E 


und uf Lanes War ein be Enjoyed no more, 
e ate luis Wegs uf Pörref and oppreſs the 
4. A they SIO, they 
preſeat pofſetMon corn away violence, 
er hey fret wan the diſappointmenc of meer 
ee poi the very quaner whither 
wel torned for Tehef. * 
But I believe. e need hot apprehend this 
vas will &þ us much on a bed of fick- 
nes, When there is firtle reliſh. left for common 
Anh lebende, and lictle” leifure from preſent 
ind. Wants to think of other things EE 
de in Toine "intervals of Aller when the 
per fuſperids de yiolebce without having im- 
: _ UV | - g x .m inc ur able 


> tives to | 
around fo as to be 

renioveable u —— + touch of reaſon, 
ae 
ing: I do not mean that we ſhould endeavour 
to get rid of all our defires, for they make the 
pleaſure of life, and are the ſprings of action, but 


we 


Sat” all is only '«_ vaio imagi- | | 


we may defire a thing while appearing eise 
ble without ſuch an attachment or foudaals 


as 
ſhall make us ſuffer by the failore of it, when 
not tobe had. 


1 have recommended Sevgryl tian bafarn, ts 
provide ourſelves with many defires hut to have 


no wants, but in order to preyent defire from 
rg qey oy mg 


only fave us many = vexation in our commerce 
Thich we teat fn the bene of 
we fhall find rhe benefit uu well in the 


** 

. For what muſt be 
parted. with it will be prudent to contemplace 
on the unfavourable fide, which may have 
egen W to abate cur re- 
luctance- 

6. b 
neſs of the thing as being a ſcene entirely new, 
of which we have had no experience: for up- 


Death. 


383 


pony 1 


8 omet hing fimilar we had ſuſtained 
of which we know the iflue, and have 


before. us, we can get no account from them 
bow it fared with them eicher during their paf- 
ſage, or at the end of it. Yer this very 


may. afford a ſfubflantia) 
not that an evil is the leſs to one 


. If we have been vied to behold the courſe of 
ffi in this world with the * 


7 here 2nd cine hr wits to 


us inſcrutable, they bear a very inconfiderable 
proportion to the good, the provifions whereof 


1 


If there be any body who ftill holde 


- 


S 


& T2 


757 


* * e, perhaps 1 
bas fallen aſleep in chis preſeht life, yet he RL 


finds himſelf in a conditian 10 enjoy N 


8 — Chap. 27. 


Mios in the ſupply of our wants, but when. 
dur neceflary, wants are gone, we may ſpare: 
nnd to tread upon, nor unwieldy body to 
ye about from place to place? What good. 
would our language do us, unleſs we might ex · 
Feet to meet with, perſons who could talk the 
fame? How are we the worſe for being unable 
to provide ourſel ves with ſuſtenance, when we 
ſhall get rid both of our hunger and thirſt ? 
And for the rempyal.of ur ideas that muſt be 
rendered light üs being total, for when all 
are gone we can have no uncaiy ones: our de- 
fixes, eravings, wants, vexations, griefs, will 
be. wiped away together with our knowledge of 
the means for relieving them. Were ſome of 


quFadcas to remain, they might torment us 


with 


o = + 
* 1 
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chep- 37. D 387 
vun; the reflection on thoſe that are-wanting : 
he that ſhould retain an idea of his home with 
all the conveniences therein, but none of the 
way to get thither, or of the proviſions for his 
table, without any remembrance of the places 
or means of procuring them, would be made 
miſcrable- by the little he hs left. 
Therefore our ſecurity lies in having the-whole 
ſtock. obliterated, becauſe then we cannot be 
ſenfible of diminutions made in it, neither can 
we have a craving left after Jofing all concep- 
tion of the objects that uſed to excite it. 

But if our know 


* 


ledge remained entire, it 
would become uſeleſs for want of the 
to be employed by it, and if both kn 
and powers were to ſtay, they could only ſpend 
themfelves in fruntleſs © exertions, having no 
longer the ſame materials and ſervices ta work 
upon whereto they were adapted: fo it ĩs better 
they ſhould all go together, than that we ſhould 
be left in a mutilated condition wherein the diſ- 
abled parts muſt prove a burden and a griev- 
ance to thoſe which ſtill retained fome degree 
of vigour. Indeed during.ſome part of the paſ- 
ſage, we may find great inconvenience from 
the decay of our powers while we ſlill have 
wants that might be relieved by them ; but this 
cannot be of long duration, for inſenfibility 
ſaon follows weakneſs : therefare it would be 
highly imprudent to prepare for doubling the 
W —c 
BDA W 


with ad babuual dread of impotence, as a thing 
wreiched in isſelf ; we had no abilities nor un- 
enough without them, and ſo may again at the 
end of life; the trouble can only be temporary 
and perhaps not that, if the decay of our acti- 
even pace with one another. 

8. But it is a melancholy thing to find our 
glaſs 'almo@ run out with only a few gleaning 
fands collected in the bottom point, for we have 
been uſed to conſider time as our moſt precious 
treaſure; the neceſſary baſis to ſupport all our 
other poſſeſſions; we have always pleaſed our- 
felves with rhe thoughts of having a plentiful 
ſtock before us, which makes us dejected when. 
that pleaſure is wreſted away, by ſeeing it 
ſhrun to an. alarming ſmallneſs, how much 
foeves we avh-pnm cas walleiat will : nor 
pexciving it ſcolbly decay. | 

We have indeed a ſineld allowance of it dealt 
us hene, and much we le to do with it, 
therefore prudence ſhould incline us to huſband: 
it well, that we may loſe none of rhoſe uſes and 
innocent amuſementss for which it was given us: 
yer if we have inured our deſires to hang looſe 
vpen their objects, if we have learned a calm 
induſtry” void of anxiety or eagerneſs in the 
proſeention of our ſchemes and pleaſures, we 


leaves us the poorer, than a man of tem thou- 
ſand pounds a year would be the poarer for 


having dropped a fixpence. Whoever bears 
this reflection in mind, will not with to recall 


riſing generation grow up to ſhove them 
out of the world: the great boys at ſchool do 
not make this complaint, becauſe lizdle ones are 
daily coming in to ſhove them out of their pla- 


room and refreſhments which they mult now 
reſign. 

But this life is a ſchool to prepare ous fiicul- 
ties for other exerciſes than thoſe ſet us here ; ir 
is a journey, or rather one ftage of our 
through matter : we have had our pleaſures and 
our uſes of the ſpan allotted vs, and welcome 
be all others to the pleaſures and vfſes contained 
in their ſpan. For that there ate further uſes 
B b 3 than 


than wecan trace in all the tranſactions of paſſ- 
ing here, I have before given reaſons to evince; 


moe ſand to keep our glaſs running, but may 
leave Time to find another glaſs to conduct us 
- onward,” through our next ſtage. And this 
configeration well inculcated might encourage 
u3'againſt all fears of rhe glaſs breaking before 
-quite-run out, for God knows what uſes we 
have to-ſerve, and what length of time is re- 
_ quifice to compleat them, and no doubt has fo 
adapted our ſtrength of conftitution together 
with the courſes of fortune reſpecting us, as to 
afford ſufficient ſpace for the purpoſe; therefore 
whenever we find the glaſs run out, or ſhed its 
land, we may reſt contented that the uſes for 


which it was given are ſatisfied. 
9. Nor is there juſt ground for more griev- 


at the glaſs breaking, be- 


cauſe it is an event we have been always moſt 
careful to prevent; ſee the world in general 
1nfancy to make our principal concern, as being 
right and incumbent upon us ſo to do. It is 
_ certainly right to take all proper care of our 
Pre ſer vation, and were to be wiſhed that the 
voluptuous and debauched would give more at- 
tention than they do, to dangers which threaten 
the ſhortening of their days: but when we 
gonſider why ic is right, we ſhall ſee that the 
laudableneſs of our cares does not exclude an 
nals EW ind ifference 
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indifference. for heir ſucceſs, if they — 
prove ineſfectual. 00. 
Lit confidered bardly in ifi is 2a thing i in- 
different, neither good nor evil ; if the kings of 
Colen, as legends pretend, ſlept three hundred 
years in a cave, they. myſt have been alivg all 
that time, but were no more. the bet 12 7 
worſe for being fo, than if they had Jain 
ſtare of non entity 3 but it is the enjoyments 2 
uſes of life that make its value, for ſince they 
cannot be bad when liſe is gone, tl the preſerva- 
tion of it is the firſt and neceſſary ingredient in 
our cares for them. There may be uſes and 
enjoyments beyond, but of thoſe we have 0 
particular knowledge, all that we can know al- 
ſuredly concerning them is, that there are cer- 
tain preparatory meaſures need ful to be taken 
here; which yields an additional reaſon for e en- 
deavouring to keep our ſtation as long as \ wa 
can, that we may have time to make the better 
preparation. But when there are viſible uſes t 10 
the public in departing therefrom, or the rules 
of duty carrying an irrefragable preſumprion of 
ſuch uſes demand, it is more laudable to facri- 
fice life with all its enjoyments, than ſtill to re- 
| tain a fondneſs for it: nevertheleſs even upon 
theſe occaſions it remains commendable to iſe. 
all our ſkill and induſtry for eſcaping the danger, q 
ſo far as conſiſtent with our duty. For life ap- 
pears a good to us, and rectitude conſiſts in 
adhering ſteadily to whatever appears 27 in 


— 2 
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our beſt jodgement: therefore our cares for 
ſelf-preſervation are juſtifiable, nor does it con- 
tradict the habit of practiſing them, that we ac- 
quieice in an event which they could not turn 
We may look upon the ſhortening of life 
through our own negligence as a real evil, and 
if we make the prevention of this evil the ob- 
ject of our ſollicitude it will keep us conſtantly 
atrentive to our and yet the ap- 
of death when inevitable will not be 
thing we have been accuſtomed to dread. 
We have acted right in warding it off while we 
could, for ſo long it was an evil, and we cer- 
tainly do not wrong when it is forced upon us, 
for this is no act of ours: it muſt come ſome 
time or other, and we have no reaſon to believe 
_ it an evil whenever it comes without our own 

procurement. It is not unlikely there may be a 
critical time wherein it will be beſt for us to de- 
part out of this world, becauſe opening the beſt 
entrance into another: we know our lot here ſo 
far depended upon the time of its being caſt 
upon us, as that we could not have been born 
with juſt the fame conſtitution, natural parts, 
family nor fortune at any other time ; for as ſoon 
as the lictle foetus is formed for the reception 
of a perceptive ſpirit, the laws of nature require 
that one ſhould be lodged in it ; therefore if our 
creation had not been made at that inftant, we 


** 
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with one another, n 
Mn » dy "coalds —— 4 
fo is it called cut ney CU WIS —— 
Ratior ready for its : thetef . 
would d hazardous either to —_— 

by our intemperance and - — 
Cat hy Gar rimidity, the time that , 
„ 
for by ſo doing we may chance to — 22 

ſome uncomfortable ſpot, to * 
* have been in no reſpect — 
Thus we fee the preſervation of life __ 
means of preſervation are allowed us, 


| drawn, une fo or frown bejbg contradictory ſen- 


timents, 


Oe Mk This 
every one knows and will readily allow upon 
being ſuggeſted, yet ſtill cannot behold nor 
even caſt a thought upon thoſe objects without 
nr 


ouſly under ſuch appearances, 
—.— habitually formidable to the mind, 


and ſtrike a mechanical horror which is incresſ- 
ed by the cuſtoms of the world around us. 
It is common to fright children into taking 


of thei phyſic by vile them. has elle they 
| mu? 


 Chap- $7- D E 
_ "moſt be pot ine the pir hole) when" gramm 
up the tolling nell, the ſolemn pomp of funcrals 
help 20-depreſs their ſpirics, the dolefub-counnd- 
nances and diſcourſes of other perſons dra them 
by ſympathy, and all the ſcenes of death are 
heightened by poets and rhapſodiſta. As for 
the pit hole 1 ſee no need of that in megicine, 
for if terrors are wanting, — 
might do full as well to make the potion 
down : decency in burials indeed — 
in all civilized countries, nor is it an idle cere- 
mony, becauſe the omiſſion of it might ãntro- 
duce a ſavageneſs and obduracy of temper, 
that would be dangerous to the living; | there- 
fore it 1s ſerviceable only to raiſe a feeling in the 
ful to perſons in ſickneſs or danger: but for ſuch 
as have a ſenſibility and a ſympathizing temper, 
it behoves them to take care this proviſion, 
ſalutary to the generality, do not become poi- 
ſonous to them by ſtirring up a ſympathy wich 
nation with a dread of being themfelves one day 
the ſubject of a like dolefulceremany. .-It would 
be vain to uſe arguments here, far n age 


where with to ſympathize; the ſore lies in the 
imagination, which is not to be dealt witch by 
accumulating new arguments, but by conunu+ 
————__—_ 
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well enough to the reaſgn before, that ſo it may 
be looſencd from the hold gotten upon it by the 
ſenſes, and drought to run in trains not ſuggeſted 

Hae opens. 
Therefore it will be expedient een 
template the nature of our compoſition con- 
lang of two parts, one of which ſerves only 
for a channel of conveyance or inftrument for 
the other to perceive by, until by this practice 
we have familiaciſed our thoughts to the idea 
of a ſubſtance which is not body, nor an object 
of fight, or touch, or any ſenſe, yet perceives 
whatever ſtands exhibited by the ſenſes, which 
w properly ourſelves, makes whatever elſe comes 
into vital union with it to be part of. ourſelves 
for che time, is capable of uniting with other 
parts of us, and has no further concern with 
them when diſunited again, but they no more 
remain parts of us than of any other perſon. 
I we find theſe ideas too abſtracted to make 
impreſſion upen us, we may aid them by ex- 
_ perience of our ſenſes: we know that limbs 
is beſtowed upon them no more aſſects the 
Former owner, than it does a ſtranger: we daily 
ſee the flaughtered animals ferving for our food, 
yet withoat apprebenfion of any hurt befalling 
they undergo, why then ſhould we fancy a dead 
— coffin and laid in the grave 

more 
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in a pie and baking in the oven? Yet. we 
ſhudder at the:dead man's fituation, as think- 
ing how dreadful ic wonld be to ue; fo it cer- 
tainly would if placed there alive, and ſo would 
the chicken's if put in with all ics feathers on, 
before the neck wes wrung: and both have 
been in a fituation as little fuiced to our liking. 
one immerſed in a flimy yolk incloſed in the 
ſhell, the other not much more agreeably lodg- 
ed in the womb; yet the thought of chat 
yields no apprehenſion of miſery, though there 
then were ſenſes to ſuffer by it: why then 
ſhould we tremble at a condition where there 
- are no ſenſes to be affected at any thing paſſing 
there? Bat whatever confiderations- we employ 
will not avail by eace or twice- ſuggeſting, we 
maſt be induſtrious to apply them upon every 
alaem ftarting up in the thought: for know- 
ledge is not the thing we want here but faith, 
and perſuaſion being a habiz; is neither to be 
weakened nor worked upon unleſs. by repeated 
efforts made at proper ſcaſons for. bringing the 
ideas to run ſpontancoully in trains conformable 
i». cur ans. „„ 
external appearances. 

11. Nevertheleſs nne 
of anxiety for the body, as being devoid of 
| all ſenſe and ceaſing to be a part of us, it wilt 
retain a ſolicitude for that part which ſtill con- 
tinves to be ourſelves, left it ſhould utterly loſe 
J all 


— — — — —— — —— — 
— — — 
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all che organs of ſenſation and 
repoſitory of-ideas within it ; and this inability 
to-comprehend- what means of enjoyment or 
accupation.we ſhall then have, ſtrikes a horror 
upon the mind. For even the petſuaſion of 
happine ordinarily does not ſatisfy nor can 
ſcarce be entertained without proſpect of ſome 
particular channel, through which that happi- 
neſs may fla: pleaſure in the abſtract is not 
eahly conceivable, when we go to frame an idea 
ef. it, we conſtantly think of pleaſant 
—— — 
e 
— — where- all 
theſe materials ane wichdrawp, there ſtarts up a 
ſeightful phantom in itsoſtead, made formi- 
dable by its confuſeneſi, as having neither 
— — 
1 & * . 
f —— 
. ea reflect be 
—U—ä — wad: 
= they impreflion the ſtrike upon the 
—ů—— employed in ſtriking it. 
— af very various ſorts with 
to their objects, and ſomet ies paſs. 
through very quick ſucceffions of them, yet 
with equal pleaſure all the while: a man fits 


down to a dinner he likes extreamly, when that 


P g—— 


Dr" 


- 
Mage. 


av 

be chats awhile agreeable com-: 
pany, he then blies u very d - hoble from 
which be guns dieeRly to . Sort. which. 
terminates in a bail; — — 


be the it have varied, 
which ſhows that pleaſure i ing different 
fromthe cauſes gxciing-its: god may differ, from. 
itſelf in degree, but never) in 
the cauſes continually differ in k 


though 
We find 
our amuſcments' clay upon repetition, becom-. 


ing firſt indifferent, then irkſome from delight- 
7 were before, the colgus, the ſounds, 
the favours, or Whatever alen the objeſits. 
that amuſed us continue alk nge el 
nothing is more pte than pleafuraeci pain: 
therefore ſince they en bothoba joined ſuc- 
ccffvely to the ſawe ſenſatione, they mut he. 
ſomething different from them. capable af fub-. 
fiſting without them. and iptroducible by other: 
cannels. Vet whenever. ,we;: receive either. 
there muſt be ſomething aQting on wa, fr s 
the eye cannot ſee itſelf ſa nei har cas ĩhe mind 
qperate upon itſelf, but to have enjoyment mult 
have ſome pleaſurable object to aſſect it. 
- But why ſhould! we not conceive it may be 
ſo affected withogt aid of the bodily ſenſes? 
Their miniſtry is neceſſary in this preſent fate. 
becauſe all our objeQts lying at a diſtance withou, 
us, could not reach our notice unleſs by their 
intervention: yet we may conſider that percep- 


ton is not taken at the cyes, ot the cars, ot 
the 


bebility of -which F have already given reaſons 
dn D doQrine generully received up- 
on che beſt purſtorities of this We being a prep 
_ dow for (he newt: other we ſhell ftill-have 2 
eh of m t fopply as with cngaye- 


to manhood ; 


— — cial 
to receive plenſures upon a change in their or- 
666 OY" 0" GR" HOP copabile® of 
forming 
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forming any diſtin idea; which may help us 
to comprehend” the cafier, how we may ſtill 
find matter to gccupy us in the uſe of new 
ſenſes, unknown to mortal man. 
Nevertheleſs for a further aid to our imagi- 
nation, it has been common to employ ſenſible 
images for figuring the condition we may ſtand 
in: but fince ſome people have ſtumbled at 
the deſcriptions of angels with wings, or crea- 
tures ſhaped and ſized like ourſelves whether 
with groſs bodies or flimſy unſolid textures, 
if they find the vehicular - hypotheſũis better 
ſuited to their taſte, they arg welcome tor the 
ſuggeſtions I have offered concerging it ; on let 
them not be mortified at their minutenęſo, for 
we judge of magnitude by ourjglyes, children 
think grown perſons huge cregtures,..and,..we - 
call chem little creatures; whatever diminutive 
fize we may be reduced to, vo doubt we ſhall 


eſteem ourſelves proper . it a thouſand 


of us can creep into a grain of corn. we ſhall not 
fancy ourſelves mites for all chat, bat the corn 


ſwoln into an enormous mountaig, aboynding 
with ſpacious caverns where, we may ramble 
about commodiouſly. 

12. Yet how difficult r find it to 
form a clear idea of pleaſure in the abſtract, no · 
thing is more eaſy than to apprehend pain and 
uneaſineſs without any particular object where · 
with to concrete them; which makes imagina- 
tion ſo prone to forebode miſchief in uncertainty, 

CE - being 
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being then reduced to abſtractions it can readily 


find the idea of pain among them but nothing 


to counterballance it. But pain cannot befall 
without ſome agent to hurt us, and ſome organ 
to convey the hurt; for a man whoſe ſenſes 
are ſtupified, is incapable of receiving any; 
which ſhows that pain is in its nature as little 
fitted for an abſlrat idea, as cnjoyment, and 
our being able to conceive it more readily muſt 
be owing to cuſtom, which makes the hardeſt 
things caly, from whence we may gather en; 
couragement to try whether by prudently ha- 


 bituating our minds to the thought, we cannot 


attain a hvely conception of happineſs too in the 
abſtraft, without knowledge of any particular 


| ſpecies of enjoyments whereof it is to conſiſt : 


for this is a mote deſirable perſuafion than that of 
the Vehicles or Mundane Soul, which though 
10- me appearing a very probable hypotheſis, 
ſtill is but hypotheſis. 

If we proceed to examine how we come to 


fall into the practice of abſtracting pain rat- 


her than pleaſure, we may perceive it in- 
troduced by the narrowneſs of our defires con- 


fining us to their ſeveral objects; thexefore 


when a pleafure is propoſed, we are willing to 


learn ſomething particular about it that we may 
know whether it be ſuitable to our tafte, for elſe 
we would not give a farthing for it : bur all un- 
calineſs is diſguſtful to us, therefore when any 
threatens, we do not uſe to enquire further - 


what 
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what ſpecies it is of before we feel an averfion 


to it. Then our enjoyments for the moſt part 
require a long train of mraſures to be taken be- 
forehand fer their procurement, which muſt 
be hid upon conſidetation of the particular 
ſources from whence they are to be had; the 
ſteps by which we advance towards them be- 
come themſelves pleaſum to the thought, wh ch 
commonly loves to ran in that channel, and 
perhaps receives a larger ſum of amuſement in 
proſecution of them, than from the pleaſure at 
the end. But miſchiefs ſurround us on all 
quarters, fo it is neceſſary to keep up a general 
caution ready to take alarm againſt whatever 
danger approaches: if twenty pleatures offer, 
we fix upon one in preference to all the ref, if 
twenty evils threaten us, we want to 
them all; we hunt about for the ſources of 
- pleafore when they do not preſent of their own 
accord, but we do not chooſe to think on the 
cauſes of uneaſineſs, unleſs when ncedful to 
guard againſt them. 
But the ſame caution which is our ſafeguard 
here, can do us no fervice when we have new 
organs and a new ſet of objects to deal with; 
for we know not what dangers to watch for, 
not what to take alarm at, therefore may ſafely 
diſcard our fearfulneſs as being wholly unavail- 
ing: and having obſerved from whence it pro- 
cteded, namely, from the narrowneſs of our 
deſires, this will point out one way of curing it. 
| CES I] have 
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] have before recommended the multiplying our 


defires as much as poſſible, ſtriving to be pleaſed 
with every thing and to poſſeſs a contented 
mind, which is always a happy mind in every 
ſituation: if we have practiſed this method, 
we ſhall gain a more general and abſtract idea 
of pleaſure, not confined to a few particular 
ſpecies of ir, and become leſs apt to take alarm 
meerly from the ancertainty of our proſpect, 
„ eee pru- 
dent fo to do. 

And in order to ane cnefiboariber a Bats 
of uncertainty is not neceſſarily a ſtate of terror, 
we may conſider that children and animals have 
no foreſight of the pleaſures and pains that will 
befal them: but you will fay, they have no 
ſenſe of danger nor knowledge of the accidents 
whereto they are liable ; true, but we who do 
know they are fo liable, yet are not affrighted 
for them upon the meer uncertainty, unleſs we 
ſee ſome particular danger impending. We 
may reflect likewiſe that we have never yet lived 
in a ſtate of abſolute ſecurity, but know our- 
ſelves continually liable to dangers and changes 
of ſituation, of which we can have no clear 
apprehenſion what they may produce, yet have 
been able to poſſeſs our minds in tranquillity, 
notwithſtanding :, from whence we may learn 
to familiarize our thoughts to a dependence up- 
on fortune in matters whereof we have no light 
given us to help ourſelves. For what appears 
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to us chance or fortune, is indeed a regular ſe- 
ries of cauſes, bound up in one ſyſtem with the 
Jaws of nature: and we fee how nature provides 
ſuĩtable accommodations for every ſpecies of 
animals as ſoon as ſhe brings them into life, by 
which experience duly attended to we may turn 
our uncertainty into an affurance, that what- 
ever our wants and capacities ſhall be in the 
next ſtate of life, ſhe has made the like provi- 
fion for our ſuitable accommodation there. 


Nor need we fancy our being left uncertain 
with reſpe&t to what particular ſenfations, ob- 
jects, and employments will be aſſigned us, as 
an effect of diſkindneſs; for if we had ſuch 
particular knowledge, it muſt interrupt us in 
the duties of our ſtation, we ſhould be perpe- 
tually ruminating on the ſcenes before us inſtead 
of attending to the buſineſs in hand, and upon 
any little diſtaſte might be tempted to end our 
lives before the appointed time: therefore it is 
4 bleſſing that we are allowed no further inſight 
into futurity than to diſcern that our condition 
there depends upon the prudent management of 
our own trueſt intereſts, and thoſe of our fel - 
low creatures, upon earth : this is enough, if 
borne enough in mind, to keep us ſteady in our 
proper occupation here, and open an exhilarat- 
ing though indiſtinct proſpect of an hereafter. 
13. By ſuch confiderations we can eaſily fa- 
tisfy our minds for a ſeaſon, but the difficulty 
lies in preicrving the vigour of their influence 


CCc3 unim- 
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unimpaired at all ſeaſons, for there are ſome | 

wherein we find ourſelves very apt to ſuſpect 
the juſtneſs of our former reaſonings. Fear will 
often hang on a dead weight of prejudice, as 
well as hope: what we cargerly wiſh, we can 
belieye upon no foundation; and what we ve- 
hemengly dread, appears a certain evil while 
there remains a poſſibility of imagining that it 
may come. In this caſe we commonly ſet our- 
ſelves with all our might to hunt for arguments 
in ſupport of our terror, and impreſs them in 
ſtrongeſt colours upon the mind: if any one 
goes to quiet us, we expect a demonſtration 
that ſhall force upon us in fpite of our utmoſt 
te ſiſlance, a glare of light to ſtrike through our 
eye · lds when we ſhut them againſt it. This 
pantiality of fear ſprings from a like partiality 


to our defires, and our indolence; we are con- 
ſcious of having made haſty decifions either be- 
cauſe they humoured our wiſhes, or to avoid 
the trouble of further examination, which 
brings an utter diſcredit upon our judgement, 
ſo that we can never tell when to truſt it, but 
become incredulous by knowing that we have 
always been too credulous before. 
Having found what raiſes this barrier round 
our fears rendring them inacceſſible on all 
quarters, it beboves us to guard againſt the 
workings of indolence and partiality of defire, 
to prevent the miſchief that will be very hard 
to remedy. We may remember that abſolute 
certainty 
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was not made for man, and learn to 
content ourſelves without it : our cleareſt evi- 
dences do not give their full luſtre at once, until 
we have examined them on all fides, and ob- 


ſerved what other evidences there may be to 
weaken their force: as our buſineſs lies with 
probabilities, it will be needful to practiſe the 
art of aſcertaining their degrees, that we may 
become expert in weighing them fairly, and 
diſcerning when there is a viſible preponderancy. 
If we have inured ourſelves to this method fo as 
that it is grown habitual, we ſhall paſs no judge- 
ment upon matters we do not underſtand, and 
where we do paſs a judgement ſhall be able to 
confide in its decifions with an unreſerved aſ- 
ſent and moral aſſurance not eafily ſuſceptible 
of doubts and miſgivings. All that remains to 
be done is by frequently reviewing the deter- 
minations of our reaſon to fix them ſtrongly 
upon the imagination, that they may riſe there 
ſpontaneouſly in their full colours, whenever 
wanted; whereby conviction will be turned 
into perſuaſion, and if it were upon a point of 
importance, will become an article of Faith. 

But faith is never ſo ſtedſaſt as when firſt 
grounded on folid rational conviction, after 
| having ſtood the teſt of the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny 
that each man has capacity or opportunity to 
go through: therefore one ſhould be defiroug 
to have the reality of a Providence, that corner 


ſtone of all faith, fully diſcuſſed, and every ar- 
| cc4 gument 
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gument that can be ſuggeſted in oppoſition to 
it fairly examined, that there may remain no 
ſuſpicion of our having been drawn into the 
belief of it by the torrent of cuſtom, or our 
judgement biafſed by a ſecret partiality: for 
partiality will have an influence here as well as 
in other matters. 

Many perſons fond of an uncontrolled li- 
berty of indulging their paſſions, have been 
drawn into the diſbelief of a God by their 
earneſt defire that there were none: but the 
Lucretian comfort is none to me, for not to 
mention that the proſpect of annihilation ap- 
pears to my thinking no very comfortable pro- 
ſpe, nor that my notion of the individuality 
of every perceptive Being is utterly repugnant 
to the production of one by a coalition of im- 
perceptive atoms, I ſay, ſtepping over theſe dif- 
ficultics and ſuppoſing it demonſtratively proved, 
that a certain compoſition of matter might be- 
come a reaſonable creature, I ſhould not yet be 
freed from my fears, nor find a falve for them 
in the thoughts of annihilation. For I ſhould 
preſume that whatever power had created me 
once, might create me again after being anni- 
hilated ; if a certain lucky affortment of cor- 
puſcles could produce me into being before 
when I was not exiſtent, what ſhould hinder 
but that another aſſortment may produce me 
from non- exiſtence into being, a ſecond time? 
And the ſeveral affortments working this effect 
may 
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may be very different for ought I know, for I 
ſee no neceſſary connection between my perſon- 
ality and any particular atoms, or particular po- 

ſition of them among one another. This com- 
poſition, which goes by the name of Edward 


Search, might have conſtituted ſome other 
perſon with till the fame material ſubſtance, 
the ſame texture of brain and ſenſibility of or- 
gans, if chance had ſo happened: in this caſe 
the ſame Chapters would have been written, 
and the fame enjoyments of life paſſed through, 
yet I ſhould have had no ſhare in either, but 
might perhaps have not been at all, or been 
ſome other among thoſe many millions of com- 
poſitions forming men and animals, each hav- 
ing their reſpective perſonalities, their re- 
ſpective volitions and feelings diſtinct from 
thoſe of every other. In like manner among 
thoſe innumerable ſentient compoſitions which 
ſhall continue to be formed after my anni- 
hilation, what affurance have I that my per- 
ſonality may not be annexed to ſome one of 
them, ſo that I may become a Spaniſh negro, a 
priſoner in the inquiſition, a toad, an adder or 
ſpider, or ſomething more vile and miſerable 
than human experience has yet known, or ima- 
gination figured ? and all this to depend upon a 
blind unfeeling inconſiderate chance; which 
preſents a moſt alarming proſpect, involved in 

28 —— Raceer. 
Therefore it appears to me an extreamly 
deſirable thing, that there ſhould be a Provi- 
denc: 


iven a fair hearing to whatever my own 
thoughts, or the ingenuity of other perſons 
may ſuggeſt in oppoſition. For I want to lay 
in a ſtock of ſolace which ſhall not fail me 
time of need: my reaſonings I cannot ex- 
pect to continue when the weakneſs of diſtem- 
per, the conſternation of ſome fatal accident, 
or the debilities of old age ſhall alarm me with 
a near proſpect of my end; ſome concluſions 
from my former reaſonings I may retain, andam 
wing t» have wy contieacy in them fireng 


body's power to ſecure, for though all have 
not the fame leifure from the duties of their 
ſtation to purſue their examination equally far, 
yet all may proceed with care and i 
fo far as they have opportunities to go, and 
if they cannot dive to the bottom them- 
ſelves, they may confide in the judgement 
of all ſober and judicious perſons, whom 
they will find unanimous upon this article. 
14. The 


ſulting from them, ſo as to appear clearly viſi- 


ble to our imagination; for they lead into ſuch 
25 are not at all conformable to our experi 


not the ſcenes exhibited by our ſenſes. For 
our ſenſes being the firſt inlets of all our know- 
ledge, we having recourſe to their deciſion upon 
all difficulties wherever we can (whence comes 
the ſaying, That ſeeing is believing,) and be- 
ing coatinually converſant with their objects 
we find a difficulty in conceiving an idea, 
that is- not made up of materials drawn from 
them. 


With us, act foring, or not Gilg = thing 
capable of being ſeep, is diſbeleving ; whatever 
is ſuch as no man has had experience of, nor 
can eaſily be repreſented to the imagination, 
ſeems a viſion, an abſurdity, a nothing, which 
no proofs can ſupport. When told of a ſub- 
ſtance we think it muſt be ſomething that can 
be felt, for common language appropriates the 
epither Subſtantial to things for their hardneſs 
or compactneſs, therefore we ſay roaſt beef is 
good ſubſtantial food, but water gruel not ; and 
hence it appears unintelligible jargon to talk 
of a ſubſtance that is not the object of any 
ſenſe. We diſtinguiſh the perſons of men by 


their outward appearance, and by their char- 
| acters 


es to ſee with, ears to hear, and 


fingers to « add 0 Gor 
any obſtruction in thoſe avenues the ſenſa- 
tion cannot enter, therefore have no com- 


We'can ſcarce give entrance to the thought 
of a Providence working impercertibly with- 


in all our performances: we want to ſee viſible 


appearances giving motion to maſſy bodies, 
to hold diſcourſe with the ſecret agent, to call 
for particular events at our pleaſure, or at leaſt 
to find changes mcde in matter which could not 
have been effected by any natural powers. Our 
knowledge of nature extends no further than 
thoſe qualities of bodies or compoſitions of 
bodies falling under our obſervance, fo have 
no archetypes from whence to draw the image 
of another nature, proceeding by different laws 
with differently qualified materials; but the 
thought revolts againſt every ſuggeſtion of 
this fort as unnatural and fantaſtic. 

Nevertheleſs 
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Nevertheleſs the ſenſes themſelves lead us to 
the knowledge of ſomething that is not their 
object if we lay their notices together, for the 
eye which ſces can hear nothing, the car Which 
hears can ſee nothing, and the finger which 
touches can neither ſee nor hear, but it is the 
ſame ſomething which ſees and. hears and feels, 
and this ſomething muſt be diſtinct from the 
organs which are wholly deſtitute of each others 
ſenſations, and muſt be a real fubſtance ; for 
what is not ſo, can no more feel, than be 
felt. But we eſteem the organs parts of our- 
ſelves, becauſe we can have no perception of 
their objects without them; no more can I 
touch the ceiling without a long pole, nor fee 
the ſatellites of Jupiter without a teleſcope ; yet 
I never think them parts of myſelf, becauſe I 
can do the ſame by. taking another glaſs, or 
without either if I could be raiſed up near 
enough to the objects; ſo that which is capa- 
ble of perceiving, by the organs I now have, 
may as well be capable of perceiving by other 
organs wherewith it may hereafter be inveſted, 
or perhaps without any organs at all if the 
objects which lie at a diſtance without fide 
the body, ſhould be brought within the ſphere 
of its perception. 


Or if the idea of a purely ſpiritual ſubſtance 
be too thin for imagination to take hold on, 
we may eaſier comprehend what is not impro- 
bable to be the real caſe, that we have a minute 

| but 


but completly formed body within the groſſer, 
fixed in the center of our nerves, like a little 
ſpinner in rhe cemer of his web, who, as Pope 
ſays, feels in each thread and lives along the line, 
with this difference that the ſpinner's web hangs 
in the yielding air incapable of moleſting it, 
whereas ours runs interwoven among the ſolid 
bones, the ſtiff muſcles and other carneous 
parts, which yet are diſpoſed in fach won- 
derful contrivance as not to hinder or obſtruct 
its vibratiuncles, fo that notwithſtanding their 
—— as 
live along the line. While the ſpinner remains 
nin this ſituation, perhaps his ſenſations all ap- 
pear reccived at the further extremities of his 
threads, he lives only along the line nor per- 
ceives himſelf hving or exiſting any where clic : 
yet if you detach him from thence to pot him 
upon a leaf, you can cafily imagine how he 
ctive variety of perceptions without any of his 
Then if we conſule experience concern- 
ing the phenomena apparent to our ſenſes, ſhe 
will inform us that matter cannot begin and 

ion without an impulſe received from 
elſewhere; for nothing is ſo contrary to ex- 
perience as that a ſtone ſhould jump and dance 
about of itſelf, without any imulfive force to 


move it ; or to reaſon, as that the particles of 
air, of fire, or circulating juices in plants and 
animals 
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animals ſhould do the fame : ſhe likewiſc telle 


ourſelves never act without motives and ideal 
cauſes imprefſed upon us by the operations of 
matter; therefore that all the action we behold 
around us, muſt derive originally from ſome 
other agent than matter, or the ſpirits of men, 
So that as on touching upon ſome deſolate 
land if we found avenues of large trees and 
ruins of buildings, we ſhould ſay we ſaw the 
hand of man in them, although the men whoſe 
ago; in like manner on beholding the courſe 
of affairs in this world, we may fay with equal 
iety, that we fec the finger of God therein, 
although we know not at what remote diſtance 
of time that finger gave the touch. And 
though all nature in our com be 
compriſed in the properties of elementary and 
other bodies coming within our notice, yet be- 
ing fatisfied that the form of it was eſtabliſned 
by the choice and energy of the Firſt Cauſe, 
there ſeems no great difficulty in apprebendiog, 
that the ſame agent may have eſtabliſhed another 
nature with elements, compounds and machi- 
nerics totally different from any we have yet 

had experience of. 
But it will not ſuffice for our purpoſe to run 
over theſe contemplations only now and then 


upon 


ren 
and caſe mentioned in F 13 of Chapter XXI, of 
tranſactions without ſolemnity; for if we have 
gained chis faculty, we may find many opportuni- 
ries without impediment to any buſineſs or 
diverſion going forward, to caſt a tranſient 
3 probability of the multitudes 
who have paſſed off this worldly tage, and 
particularly our own departed friends, being at 
that inftant as deeply engaged in occupations 
ſuitable to their fituation, as we are. By fre- 
quent practice of this ſort we may looſen our 
attachment to the objects of ſenſe, yet not 
abate that attention to them- which the dutics 
of our preſent ſtation require, but inure ima- 
gination to entertain other ideas beſides, w hich 
then will not appear ſtrange nor hard of con- 
ception in ſraſons, when we ſhall want them 
for our ſolace, and to occupy the places of 
fuch as would only fill us with regret. | 

T5. Yet after all our cares there may ſtill 
remain an aptitude of certain  terrors to riſe 
ſpontaneouſly we know not why, either forced 
upon us by the impreſſion of external objects, 
or ſtarting up mechanically in the imagination 
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— ready to think Tre 
| becauſe he ſprings of our 


machine, even. in the organs of imagination, 
NT 


doleful — perſons that 
een 
of to indulge a humour of being 

— ox for there is a near affinity between 
veration and feer, the habit of making ourſelves 
ſoon uncaſy by the one, will render us more 
— — orig.” tr ya 
the contrary, if ve have been — 
poſſeſs our made in tranquillity and eren 

our under foine Gruations, we {ball the readiec 
lam the art of-doiog the like under the reſt. 
— Nevertheleſs it is but a teraporary — 
to ſhut out the thought of our terrors of tty 
lavigh them off, ſor when redoced to the com- 
pay of doctor, apethecary and nurſa, we ſhull 
Have no ſtomach” 
reſlections which A - 
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therefore the abſtinence from 
jects I recommended juſt now is CE 


appravations of our diſtemper ; as for that de- 
gree of malady we have already, it will be more 
—— — — 
quently the grounds of all our apprehenfions 
n 
do it impartially, that they may not give a 
double ſhock in coming upon us by ſurpriſe, to 
ſtore up carefully whatever - comfortable topics 
may occur or be ſuggeſted, impteſſing them of- 
ten upon the imagination until it becomes habi- 
tated thereto, co catch what courage wecan by 
and imitation from fuch as have ir, 


and chooſe the converſation of perſons who 
can diſcourſe © on ſolemn ſubjects with ſeri- 
— — —— 
fulneſs. 


16. Thy kf ſontes e 
this 'morcal- ſtage is that of an after reckoning ; 
anti*this Jean offer no ſolid arguments to re- 
obe whete” there is juſt cauſe to epprebend it 
wall rerminaie in our diefavour. For how much 


ſocver I have ſpeken of an equality among all 
pererptive cremures upon computation made of 
whole extent of their exiſtence, this does not 


hinder great inequalities in the ſevexal ſtages of 
it;. — 27 bene es 


ſon; —— — 
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7 
and we are taught to look upon it as ſuch by 
the beſt authorities: if there be a third life ſtill 
beyond, we know of nothing to be done here 
for affecting our condition therein; ſo our moſt 
important and whole concern lies with that 
immediately ſucceeding the preſent. And the 
only way to remove our apprehenfions upon this 
article, is by a rational piety, and found ſenti · 
ments concerning our relation to Cod and our 
fellow creatures, exempliſed in the practice of 
good works, to remove the cauſes of them: 
' for though Faith or an habitual right diſpoſition 
of mind be the faving principle, yet the man 
who pretends to have faith but never ſhows ic 
in his —— and the truth is 
not in him. | 

Nevertheleſs as there are ieee ess 
concerning the ſaving Faich, which ſometimes 
occaſion very terrifying ſcruples, I ſhall offer my 
idea of it, which whoever pleaſes may examine 
in time of health, making ſuch akerations and 
amendments therein as he ſhall find reaſonable, 
and tore in mind for his uſe in time of trial. 
This Faith then I apprehend to conſiſt in 
bound ſentiments of the divine Attributes, 2 
truſt in goodneſs of 
bitual bent of — 2 


uaſion and the 
— of mind 
his Glory manifeſted in the happi- 
his creatures, or a h-arty diſpoſition 
the greater good a preference befors 
pd 3 private 
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g; Entered into a' FA wer thi fl conn 
vs thereto: and if we have eontinually ſtruggled 
with our inofditiate appetites, and Been Over- 
come by them only by furprize or through na- 
tural imbecillity without dellberate conttnt of 
the mind, and have a ſincere love of rectitode as 
W bonita game to the 
rede eſcaped dy it, there is Ho cauſe to 
affrighied'; for" there is mercy with + 
well.as juſtice; the one flows . 
„ Gy the en 
creation: : and 1 dope ma © mn * 


| imony \ 
"if we have ſed bur- 
ope and willingneſs to 

oth lr its much cafier 
e e Gag h to many, than to a 
cholen few; bat the ris tous and Harrow mind- 
ed throw ſo many difficulties in the way of fal- 


vation, .that they can eee having 


ſurmounted ther, theme! ves: thus it is 


true 
in 
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in this caſe that with what meaſure ye mete, it 
Hall be meafurt# to you again; and T believe 
the doctrine of the ſtrait gate as vulgarty under · 
flood, has been the ſource of many diſquĩe- 
tudes, which might be removed by the-expo- 
fition given in the Chapter laſt cited, yet with- 
out abating oor” 8 
ing to enter ti. 
I chere ſhould ſtill remain cles chit 
being on our departure, but in the road to fal- 
vation not entirely delivered from the corrup- 
uon of our nature, we may ſtin continue liable 
to ſome evils and ſevere exerciſes to perſect us 
compleatly, let us copfider that we ſhall at leaſt 
be delivered from: thoſe troubles which 
us here; and if there be others of anvther kind 
needful to be gone-through, we may be con+ 
tent to take our ſhare with the reſt of our fel 
low travellers, and may as we proceed onward 
in our progreſs be able to bear them better than 
any we have ſuſtained here; yet not with the 
ſtoĩcal preſumption of blunting the edge of 
them by our ftordineſs, for evil we no evil, 
it neceſſary to be ſuffered, if the mind were fo 
Keeled. as not to feel it, but conſiding in the 
Goodneſs of God that he will lay no burden up- 
on us greater than we ſhall be able to bear. 
17. I have now done my beſt towards un- 
ravelling that texture of terrors which render 
the thoughts of death fo dreadful, and pointing 
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proach of his end, be may think ic ſcarce worth 
while to give himſelf much trouble or much in- 
terruption to the courſe of his pleaſures for ſake 
of eſcaping ſo tranſitory ag. evil. But % 
pot „ methods and babies 
thinking are needful DEITY 


danger, he will fee that 
1. evil he will 1 IA 
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Ide dread of death proves likewiſe ſome little 
check to intemperance when the exceſſes of it 
have brought them into apparent danger, it 
makes them compaſſionate to ſickneſs and acci- 
dent for they ſeldom pity another for the tooth- 
ach, or other complain that puts the lite to no 
hazard, to ftrengrhen which ſympathizing tem- 
Per is the uſe of burial ceremonies, and ir puts 
the'giddy vpon thoughts of Religion and another 
world, which would never enter their heads 
#mid the buſtle of amuſements without ſome 
powerful alarm to force a : nor is it un- 
#railing to any body ſo far as it urges him to 
exert his -endeavours to overcome it, not by 
thorting his cyey againſt it, ſor this is more a 
cowardly fight-than a brave conqueſt, but by 
taking the proper meaſurcs to turn the dreadful 
object into a harmleſs one. The cry of Me- 
mento mori is generally thought a diſmal ſound, 
and ſo indeed it is become through the indiſcre- 
tion or-artifiees of thoſe who make ir loudeſt 
in ſuch manner as encreaſes the natural terrors 
of makind, that they may govern them the 
more eafily in the confuſedneſs of their minds. 
Hermits and holy men are deſcribed fighing 
over" death's heads, ſobbing and groaning at 
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their being men and not angels, practiſing auſ+ 
teritics and ſelf-denĩals without intermiſhon. 


"ie wdowe wake Gas kedfrcens 
mento, when every church-yard, every pro- 
bate of a will, every news-paper, or wall of 2 
bundred years old, nay every buecher s or poul- 
terer's ſhop we paſs by might do as well, if we 
turned them that way in our. thoughts. - If we 


perceive. a uſc-iwany particular exerciſe of auſte · 
rity or ſcl{-denial either for our future eaſe in this 


world, or preparation for the- next, let us go 
through it manfully in God's. name, with a 
view to the advantage tobe gained thereby, as 
we encourage ourſelves to any other laborious 
or diſagręeable taſk by proſpect of the profie-ex- 
pectant therefrom ; but hy need we aſſlict 
our bodies, only to deject aur , ſpirits, and 
double the. 4. „ 
enough alreadi ? SET. 

18. rr 
of every | meaſure before we employ it, and 
know why we wiſh to keep ourſelves and others 
conſtantly in mind of our mortality: the me- 
ä — — fiſt to ſtrike a terror upon 
the thoughtleſs, not for the fake of tormenting 
them, but to bring them into a habit of ſerious 


conſide ration; this point once gained the me- 
mento deſerves ſtill to be continued, not to in- 
creaſe their terrors which now are become 
needleſs having already anſwered their 
but . view, namely, to allay them 
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ple who — of death, when forced 
upoti it -car--think of nothing elſe, it fo fills 
their imagination; whereas when uſed to the 
_ reflection it overwhelms with no confuſcdneſs, 
but leaves room and even introduces other ideas 
of more — . 0 that they can 
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the ttiabner herein we dre to lay our plan of 
cobddft for th pteſent life. Pot Which pur- 
poſe ir may not be unſerviceable to entertain the 
des 'of an Aion, or Journey through matter, 
conlting of fererat flages whereof the paſſage 
through this viſible world is one, but diviſible 
ee > le 
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all the proviſions for our watmth, for our ſuſte- 
nance, for our circulation, neceſſary to our ſupport 
there: in that ſtate we were formed and faſhion · 

ed 


Chap: 39. an a 
A with members fired for the 
now find in them. eee 
of ſenſe were fabricaced, of 6 ul do us 
Sybil ſervice aftitwards ; it 


motions 
' of joints and agility of limbs 
whener we' bow reap fo continual advan- 
rage or ron Gels Gra to Ichodl or 


learking, 
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2 health, enlivebhed bur yn whetied 
'our fagacity by the littſe conmiyances we prac- 
tiſed to enhance them. 

Thus by reflection on the W 
through as parts in the whole line 
of our viſible exiſtence, we may babiruate our 
minds to the idea of this too being the part of a 
much longer line to run on through many cen- 
turies: a5 vpon what paſſed with vs before birth 


depends 


1255 is not apo 
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years ben z our in fancy we | 
of oe, thep Redo ns our 
ſobſequent. benefit, and 2 youth. = 
bare little more in ptbipect than the rules and 
direcl ions preſcribed, without diſcerning the 
_expedience of them; but as . ripens 
we can diſcovet grounds for TI 
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greater, be it only of a preſent amuſement which 
is a mite added to the flock of happineſs... S 
Therefore the memento is ſerviceable for 
keeping vs ſteady in this track, that we may not 
run a gadding after our fond deſires without 
confidering whether any miſchievous conſe- 
quences may enſue. For if by help of this mo- 
nitor we have been accuſtomed to carry our re- 
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good of his creatures, AA 
ments of life as the bountics of a gracious Fa- 
ther indulgent even to our humours when they 
can be indulged without hurt, ſhould any body 
ſet a death's head before us while buſied in our 


lawful occupations ot even in our pleaſures that 


Chap. 37- 


would be ſo far from proving an interruption 
danying of them, that we n 
a OY new to me, for this 1 had 
19. Whoever once reflects that the improve- 
ing part of his Aion, are not to be worked by 
2 bug. an habitual turn of ſentiment, 
conſiders how much attention and perſc- 

verance are requiſite to gain a habit, will 
care to loſe fight of his . memenco, left he 
_ thereby loſe all his opportunities till the 
Dre ag <ahga 

to do; for if he | 
all, there i great chance bs will delay M then. 
2 aſtination is a habit which like other ha- 
gathers ſtrength by every repeated indul- 
greek, father if you pot of pooch 5: 
morrow. i — a7 52 33 
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Violent impulſe of ſomething operating ſtrongly 
Ki Ee upon 
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the imagination : a burnt dreads the 
fire, being cured once for all of the habit of 
playing with it: but this very rarely happens, 
and is never to be depended on upon ſeveral ac- 
counts. 
For there is great hazard of having no op- 
portunĩty in the laſt moments: many are cut off 
by ſudden accidents, apoplexies, palſiet, and other 
diſorders giving no warning; others will not take 
warning ſtill flattering themſelves to the laſt, or 
being flattered by their attendants with hopes of 
a recovery; moſt diſtempers come accompanied 
groſs the whole attention, or if the body be tole- 
rably quiet, they darken and weaken the facul- 
ties of the mind : ſo that perhaps there is not 
one in a hundred who on the laſt day of their 
preſent ſtage, have it in their power to do any 
thing effeQually for their advantage in the next. 
And if an opportunity be afforded it is generally 
wreſted away again by other engagements, the 
care of ſettling temporal affairs, the ſollicitude 
for deſtitute children, the vexation of ſchemes 
broken off abruptly, the memento now forced 
in with a ſudden ſhock and ing in a ter- 
rible ſtrangeneſs, ſo confuſe the mind, that ſhe 
has no judgement nor calmleſs to take care 


| * 


But ſuppoſing ſuffcient warning, eaſe of bo- 
dy, clearneſs and firength of mind, leifore, 
calmneſs, freedom from all interruptions, and 

every 


A 
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every thing elſe you can wiſh but have ho rea · 
ſon to-expeR, how can you be ſecure that your 
repentance will be fincere, that it will be a true 
metanoia, a thorough change of ſentiments and 
defires ? For when deſtruction hangs over you 
juſt ready to ſeize, your forrow may be attrition- 
only, not contrition, an abhorrence of the puniſh- 
ment; not of the courſes leading into it, with 
out a ſpatk of love to God but in ſervile ſub- 
miſſion and dread of his vengeance, withour 
any inclination to vittue, though you with ar- 
dently to have followed it becauſe you wiſh to 
eſeape the miſchiefs that might have been pre 
vented thereby. For though fear be the begin- 
ning of wiſdom it is not perfeR ſo as to anſwer 
any good purpoſe, until che averſign.firſt be- 
longing to the object of fear is condpleatly tranſ- 
fetred upon works of folly, and turned into a 
hearty defire of wiſdom thut you can never be 
certain it is fo, until you have had 
of the averfion and defire ſubſiſting at times 
when the terrible object res carpet 
templation. 
Nevertheleſs there is a work eee 
| for the hour of death if it be ſo eircumſtanced 
as that any work can be done in it, recom- 
mendable as well ro thoſe who have, as thoſe 
who have not done any good work before. The 
adit Better late than 
: while there is life, I can ſcarce ſay there 
is hope, bur there i 2 poſſibility, and who 
would 
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would not beſtir himſelf in a matter of the utmoſt 
importance fo long as there is a poſſibility that 
2 gps men ear Fer 
ing have cured themſelves of it by one firong 
reſolution upon a ſenſe of the danger it brought 
upon their health, others have got rid of a fond 
| of love in like manner by a lively repre- 
ſentation of the miſchiefs attending it : many 


the trite example of the penitent thief is an evi- 
dence. | Yet this poſſibility, which had better 
be treated with the contempt it deſerves while 
we have length of time and fairer opportunities 
before us, that we may not be tempted to neg- 
let them for ſuch a ſlender can 
do no hurt by being magnified into a probable 
aſſurance to him, who is reduced to it alone: 
therefore it is rightly done by ſuch as are called 
in upon theſe occafions to preach nothing but 
comfort and hope to the patient from ſuch ef- 
forts as he is then able to make; not only for 
his preſent quiet which is an object worth re- 
gard, but becauſe it may ſpread a calmneſs and 
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; over his „ which will give 

him the fuller and better uſe of them: and 
if be can be brought to ſuſpend his terrors and 
feel an immediate ſatiafaction in the topics ſug- 
geſted to him, this may make bim ſee the va- 
nity of ſenſual pleaſures or wordly purſoits and 
the defrablenely of good ſentiments; which will 
great way y towards infufing them with the 
force of « kublt, and” effedting that thorough 
metanoks which is the one ˙ — — 
20. Nor need the laſt hour paſs unemployed 
with thoſe who have ſpent many preceding 
hours wich a view to that: their bodily pains 
and uncafinefſes, or if perhaps they have ſome 
mechanical tremors of mind they may confider 
as throws of the new birth introducing them 
into another world more commodious than this, 
and with a more agile better conſtitutioned bo- 
dy, which whether they fancy it will be fix 
feet high or the thouſandth part of an inch it is 
no matter, ſo as it be a ſpiritual body making 
them almoſt purely rational creatures with very 
little of the ſenfitive, no more than can be well 
managed by the ſuperior faculties. They will 
regard this as a laſt labour finiſhing the work 
they had to do here, and if there be any work 
to do hereafter it will be rendred eaſy and fure 
of ſucceſs by what they have done here, for 
this life only is a ſtate of the next a 


ſtate of certainty and uninterrupted progreſs to- 
wards per fect ion. They know that habits are 


x e 3 ſttrength- 


| to expe 
tutity From ſuch alts of patience, Kare: Jen 


and | ruſt in the divi goodneſs 
Ie n * * 


iu have reren jo logk wpen 
ee ner. i 
is not a time Dow: tO in argumentations, 
they muſt avail themſelves of ſuch ideas as they 
find in their poſſeſſion, but they cannot have 3 
better patron than their Rederiner, to whom 
they may reſort direcily without geeding an in- 
troduction or other pakport befide a fincere 
love. of righteouſneſs, and true cordiality for 
their fellow members of his body, which he 
has made the fole conditions of his intercefſion. 
Or if they regard his eiflioh and Hcrifice as the 
ſole neceflary means leading mankind into that 
righteouſneſs which v make them acceptable 
to the Father withqut any intereff,” and reflect 
* they attained what rep: of righteoufneſs 
Nr to the doctrines, infti- 
and inſtructions delivered from him, this 
will” confirm their on him for his 
forthe? all in their new flare of Being and the 
| fignal interpofitions of God in his ſecond and 
third Perſons to refcue the human race from the 
corruption of their nature, will be an n earneſt 

and 
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| poke : 
To which may be added another evidence 
from the contemplation of this world, 
their oppenneſs of — * — 
eye, quick at deſcrying proſperities and enjoy- 
ments every where which muſt have diſcovered 
to them a copious flogd of bounty pourgd-on 
man and animal, reptile and inſect, wherein 
themſelves likewiſe have had a ſhare, will have 
familiarized them to the expeRation of a nature 
and courſe of events called fortune, together 
with divine interpoſitions if there be vacangies 
left requiring them in that part of the univerſal 
plan reſpecting other worlds, not leſs beneficient | 
and gracious than thoſe whereby ſublunary a- 
fairs have been conducted. 

Theſe refleQtions inducing a ſerenity of mind 
and acquieſcence in the ſummons whether given 
by the call of nature or of accident, they need 
not want in ruminating on ſuch 
ſound ſentiments the divine Attri- 
butes and government of Providence, as having 
been deeply inculcated by their former reaſon- 
ings and a conduct conformable thereto are be- 
come firm perſuaſions or articles of faith. To 
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Ar labour are. now drawn to an end, 
en 


which perhaps wee incxbauſtible, but my 


Rock of materials: and labours they have been 
tw 


undertake; and T have laid down all along 
that it is not fo much the of the 
part aſſigned, as the juſt and Los prot 
mance of it that merits a plaudit. 

Having this teſtimony of my own con- 
ſcience, I may now make holiday with a quiet 
mind, and with the fame j as a workman 
upon having ficiſhed his taſk before the even- 
ing of his day is quite (pour; bar Tay ples- | 
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life, each whereof we are obliged for conve 
ence fake to eſteem one entire action, are 


Pa. : 


viſible into many little motions or acts ſucceed- 
ing one another inftantancouſly, one comp} 
before the other begins. 


ly ads nid 
| The next enquiry runs upon.the cauſes 
gpcrateeither in 
her great or ſmall, her deliberate or ſudden mo- 
tions without ſome view however tranſient. to. 
prompt her; that this view always contains 


of the brute than the angel in our compolition, 
From this we paſs on, perhaps a little im- 
methodically, to the variety and generation of 
motives, touching upon the paſſions, affections, 
averfions and habits which give moſt of them 
their currency and colour, and have their ſeat in 


tion being the executive faculty, until ſhe has 
neee 


Having collected theſe grounds I thought it 
might be expedient to ſketch out a plan of 
morality ſuch as woold lic thereupon, defective 
indeed, not in the main drift of the defign, for 
it would be hard upon any hypotheſis to aſſign 
— pa 
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Naos will it not be needful to familiarize his 
to the difference of primary and ſe- 
comndary qualities, the analyzation of action, the 
deliberatE and tranfient motives, the two facul- 
tics of imagination and underſtanding, the ulti- 
mute end and ultimate point of view, and other 
minate bat uſeful diſtinctions which I have 
called figuratively Microſcopic obſervations. 
For if theſe things are to be ſcrutinized over 
nn 
foquet in mary places will appear dry, toil- 
fome, and but with a readineſs 
in them he will be able to judge cafily and clearly 
what is, or is hot worth his reception after- 
3 The ſcope of my ſecond volume tends to 
ſupply the deficiency left in the former by ſuch 
reſearches as we are able to make into futurity, 
the firſt point whereof muſt be to inquire whe- 
ther we are likely to have a continuance there- 
in: and this depends upon our being compound 
or ſimple ſubſtances, for the laws of nature can 
only produce or deftroy the former by bringing 
the materials of them together, or diſſolving 
them again, bet hore oe Jager over the tale 
either to encreaſe, or diminiſh their number. 
In order to diſcuſs this point we are till 
obliged ro employ the microſcope for examin- 
ing the nature of compoſition, which appears 
to be nothing elſe than a certain arrangement or 
JunQure of ſubſtances, each having a diſtinct 


exiſtence 


exiſtence of its own before their coming to- 
gether : ſo that a compound is no new exiſt 


Nr 
nay But neither can 2 collection or compound 
perceive withoat a diſtinct in all its 
conſticuent parts, for if ſome of them have a 
perception he others want, it is the part and 


not the compound that perceives; fo that per - 
ception e Hot a ſe- 
condary reſulting from tion. There- 
ſore from the conſciouſneſs of our perſonality 
and exiſtence,” and frotn our perceptivity may 
be inferred; that we are individuals or fimple 
ſubſtances, not confiſting of parts, nor deffrut- 
tible by all the powers of nature. 
From the faculty of perceiving likewiſe i it ap- 
pears that we are not material ſubſtances, for i it 
is of the effence of matter to be inert and ſtopid; 
not would a grain of fand placed in the "moſt 
exquiſite organization perceive ever the more, 
therefore being incapable of receiving the no- 
tices brought to it from external objects: and 
this ſubſtance ſpecifically different from matter 
is called ſpirit, which wherever it ſhall fall, or 
of what compound ſoever it may become an 
ipgredient, will full retain the fame perſonality, 
and always continue to be our very ſelves. . 
F f Ne : r- 


 Contluſion. Chap. 38. 
Nevertheleſs the diſcovery of our perpetual 
duration will avail us little without ſome further 


$50 


light into the manner how it may paſs, whether 
in ſatisfaction or uneaſineſs, of both which we 
are capable. But here experience can give us 
no help, for we muſt expect to loſe all inter- 
courſe with the objects from whence we re- 
ceive our ſatisfactions, by loſing our organs 
which were the channels through which they 
flowed; nor have we any experiment whereon to 
found a conjecture in what manner the floating 
particles of matter may affect us without or- 
gans. We muſt now therefore take the Tele- 
ſcope in hand, as having diſtant objects and ex- 
tenſive proſpects to behold, and muſt ſurvey 
the face of nature lying viſible before us, which 
experience teſtifies is a tiſſue of effects produced 
by a train of operations depending upon one 
another : this line we muſt inveſtigate up to its 
original, which will quickly lead us to a God, 
the fountain of all powers, and intelligent diſ- 
Poſer of all events we ſee around vs. 
Having found there is a God, the next ſtep 
of enquiry tends to the of what he is, 
which, we can only gather from contemplation 
of yilible nature whereof we have experience, 
together with ſuch conclufions as we can draw 
from thence in our conſiderate j t con- 
cęrning the character, and attributes of its Au- 
thor, Of theſe attributes I firſt conſider only 
the primary, poſtponing thoſe I call ſecondary, 
| as 


with. | 

Yet I do not pretend to give this liſt of attri- 
butes for a compleat analyſis of the divine na 
ture, for chere muſt be other attributes beſides, 
whereof we can have no imagination to account 
for the origin of evil, the limitation of good- 
| 5 f 2 neſs, 
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neſs, and the effects of it being conveyed by the 
contrivances of wiſdom, rather than the opera- 
tions of power; for to our apprehenfion it ſeems 
that Omniporence might have diſtribured what 
portion of good and evil was judged proper to 
the creatures by immediate acts, as well as by a 
Jong tiſſue of ſecond cauſes. But 
fince the method of acting by the intervention 
of ſecond cauſes has been conſtantly purſued fo 
far as our experience and obſcrvagion can reach, 
it may be preſumed the divine conduct is uni- 
form and of a piece throughout, and therefore 
that there is a plan of nature extending to the 
inviſible world, whereof this of the viſible is a 
part, the ſecond cauſes employed in the one 
being calculated to produce effects in the other: 
And it being impoſſible for us certainly to in 
veſtigate in what particular manner the cauſes 
at work here can effe& our condition hereafter, 
or to kne- what ſcenes may paſs with us then, 


order to render our general 


have much weight or duration unleſs they can 
be tepreſented in ſenſible images upon that. In 


this view l have ventured upon my two hypo- 
theſes of the Vehicles and the mundane Soul 
carried on in the Viſion, as a narrative of mat- 
ters of fact the better to illuminate my idea with 


viſible 
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viſible colours. I am not conſcious of thoſe no- 
tions being hurtful to the ſabſtancials of Religion 
or doctrines of the Church, on the contrary I 
| have ſometimes found a uſe for them in treat- 
ing upon thoſe matters, and their being ca- 
pable of this ſervice, if ic be not-thought an evi- 
dence in their favour, may at leaſt paſs for my 
excuſe in entertaining them. 

From theſe ſpeculations I proceed to the do- 
minion of Providence extending to all events, 
influence them, and leaving no room for chance 
to interfere. From hence may be gathered, 
that there is a plan of Nature and texture of 
ſecond cauſes ſpreading over all regions of the 
Univerſe, yet not excluding immediate inter- 
politions interwoven therein, to be exerted at 
e 
left on purpoſe for making them requiſite. But 
difficulties being apt to ſtart in this idea of Pro- 
vidence, as appearing ſubverſive of liberty, it 
was neceſſary to enter into a minute diſcuffion 
of this privilege in human nature, in order to 
ſhow that a man is free when nothing hinders 
——_— ——— cc 

notwithſtanding the of prior cauſes 
inclining him to chooſe or aft in one particular 
manner, and to make it intelligible how Pro- 
vidence may govern the actions of men by hav- 
ing the ſources of their inclinations, motives 
FEY and 
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and apprebenfions at command, as well as. dy 
2 farce or authority. 
I Evie now to make application 

have been able to 2 
and meditations viſible 
nature and the divino; bam all which it ap- 


pears, that as all matter is homogeneous, 
ſame every where in folidity, mobility, > 
other primary properties, the difference of qua- 
lity and operation in bodies refulting from their 
compolition or arrangement of parts, and the 
action of other bodies upon them; fo have we 
no colour of evidence to diſprove that all created 
ſpirits are likewiſe homogeneous, poſſeſſed alike 
of perceptivity, lactivity, and other primary 
Sr 
material where with they are 
united, or the action of other ſubſtances affeR- 


— their ſecondary qualities, as alſo 
perceptions varying according to 

made in the material compoſition, —_ 
ſebfiences where among they are converſant. 
But the laws reſpecting the formation of all 
compounds, and the particular operations of all 
ſubſtances. being comprized within the univer- 
ſal plan of Providence, whatever good any 
renters FeCEIVES, whether procured by his own 
im uſtry, or conveyed by the channels of nature 
cr fortune, muſt derive originally from the di- 
vine bounty, with certain knowledge and direct 
intention that it ſhould come to his hands. 

: Then 
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of Equity, by which the diſtribution of bounty 
maſt be regulated, there will follow an exact 
_ equaliry upon the ballance of good and evil al- 
lotted to every perceptive creature. Neverthe- 
leſs this equality in their whole portion is not 
inconſiſtent with inequalities in the preſent 
world, where they receive a very ſmall part of 
it, but requires inequalities in ſome other part to 
compenſate the differences made here. Nor 
can it be thought an improbable conclufion, 
that there is ſome immenſe period wherein the 
ballance between all creatures, although greatly 
unequal for a time, ſhall be brought even at 
laſt. Hence follows a general connection of 
intereſts throughout the univerſe, 2 partnerſhip 
in one common ftock, which cannot be en- 
creaſed or diminiſhed in any individual without 
proportionably affecting the ſhare of every other: 
ſo that every hurt done by one creature to ano- 
ther hurts his own intereſts, as e very good ad- 
vances them, and every diſpenſation of Provi- 
dence bringing damage upon individuals, muſt, 
to be conſiſtent with our ideas of goodneſs and 
equity, terminate in ſome greater good of th: 
creation, and therein of the party ſuſtaining it. 
I chen examine into the ſecondary attribute of 
Juſtice, having its foundation in the ſhort- 
fightedneſs of the creatures, and their inſen- 
bility to diftant advantage needful enough for 
ſpurring them up to work in the attainment of 

14 good | 
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brought perſon by the deeds of ano- 
ther. Ka 6s beretine it follows, 


ere ſervices he is permitted to go 


This is the only point I am ſenſible of, 
whereat offence may be taken, as ſeeming con- 
tradiftory to a received opinion ; for which 
reaſon I would gladly have ſuppreſſed ic but 
could not, it being a principal link in the chain 
of reaſoning, whereby the intereſts of our fel- 
low creatures are connected with our own, from 
whence I conceive all the rules and duties of 
life may be derived. If I have erred, it has 
been in company with men of great note even 
in the Church, and hope to ſtand acquitted of 
having proceeded wantonly, with a diſregard 


to 
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to conſequences, by the pains taken to expati- 
ate upon the intenſeneſs of puniſhments to con- 
tinue for a duration, whereof no man knows 
the bounds; which may well be ſtiled an eter- 
nity in the language of the poor to whom the 
Goſpel was preached. For though to God a 
thouſand years are but as one day, to us they 
are an eternity, the utmoſt length of our view 
and our concern: and it were happy for us if w ] 
never deemed a much ſhorter length expected 
to paſs in the pleaſures of this world an eternity 
beyond which we need take no thought. The 
ſubtle ſpeculations concerning the poſſibility of 
ſacceffive eternities to follow one another, if 
blameable, will ſhow me too zealous rather than 
too indifferent in ſaving the credit of eſtabliſhed 
tenets from being ſhaken by any thing I have 
advanced. 

Thos having ſhown in the firſt Volume that 
each man's own fatisfation, intereſt, or hap- 
pineſs is the primum mobile or firſt ſpring of 
all his ſchemes and all his actions, as well ra- 
tional as inconfiderate, and that the acquiſition of 
moral prudence or the ſenſibility of enjoyment 
certainly to come at any diſtance of time equally 
with the preſent, is the ſole and ready road to 
attain that purpoſe ; having then in this Volume 
deduced the connection of intereſts, through- 
out the creation whereby every individual be- 
comes intereſted in the good ot evil befalling 
any where; from theſe. two premiſes 2 
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the greed. ſundamental rule of conduct 
— — . . — 


by 1 — prevention of dam- 


. to thoſe of our fellow creatures wi 

1 with 

1 | have a viſible intercourſe : _— 
of the univerſe, therefore whatever we can do for 


But fince to keep us ſteady in 
| the exerciſe 
—_ to inculcate 
D becauſe it is 
by knowledge of his Attributes alone that 
can diſcover any thing with aſſurance con- 
„ „ © wore the enneciits 
dof in th 2 diſcern any meaſures of con- 
world conducive to the improve- 
ment 


by ſo doing we ſerve ourſelves, and one another 
moſt effeftually. This duty is fulfilled by the 
beſt exerciſe of our rational faculties to form 
the ſoundeſt notions they are able to teach of 
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| $ mixtures infinuating from the im- 
——— made after 
—— 8822 
idea of bim from his likeneſs; but then we 
muſt remember, there are many features in the 
image utterly unlike the original, and be care- 
ful to admit none of them into the compo- 
_ The laſt of theſe ſubjects gave occafion for 
endeavouring to remove a ſcruple that might 
have ariſen from our doctrine of univerſal Pro- 
vidence extending to all events, producetl as 


well by man as by matter, and ſhowing that 
God 


be 


can in no propriety 
fiiled che author of fin, nor do his proviſions 
give a ſanction or warrant to the commithon, 
nor exempt it from being an act of di 


cond Volume having been moſtly eſoteric ſcarce 
applicable to common uſe, it was needful here 
to reſume. the ſubjet more in the other lan- 
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fome perſons of good common ſenſe who had 
the patience to hear my works only berauſe 
they were mine, have declared that this was 
— — 


telligible. 
4 Hitherto'I bee proceeded” by s .. 
compare the 


light of nature, I come now to 
diſcoveries made thereby with thoſe imparted 
to us from the Religion wherein we were bred 
up, in order to find what there is of confor- 
miry detween them, and with a defire of bring- 
ing them conformable in points where they have 
been thought to ſtand at variance; agrecably to 


tween 1 parties aber than taking 
fide with either, to which deſign the obſervant 
Reader may already have perceived a tendency 
at ſeveral times by occaſional allufions and in- 
troduction of paſſages from the ſacred text; but 
having now gotten together and prepared my 
—_ OO CC I II 
upon the application. 1. 

The title Religion prefixed ro the next Chap- 
ter belongs rather as a running title to the 
whole remainder than to this particular Chap- 
ter, which contains little more than an addreſs 
to both parties, ſuggeſting a preſumption that 
if one would always ſtrive to find a rational 
conſtruction agreeable to our natural notions in 
| the 
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the facts of the evangelic hiſtory, though ſup- 
poſed to proceed from meerly natural canſes, 
as events extremely providential, having an ex- 
reſult of both would terminate in a ſyſtem of 
ſentiment and conduct very little different in 
ſabſtantials : and exhorting them to deal with 
dne another not as adverſaries, but as perſons 
in an amicable conference upon their common 
intereſts, for ſo the ifſue of their conference 
may juſtly be deemed, becauſe, the general 
in mind, whoever hurts himſelf hurts me, 
therefore if I think another in a wrong way I 
ſhall endeavour to bring him into the right by 
ſuch methods as are likely to prevail with him, 
but if I cannot do that, I ſhall ſtrive to turn his 
own opinions to his greateſt advantage. But 
the work of reconcilement being a very nice 
rr 
ſtrict impartiality void of all bias or prejudice, 
it was needful enough for my own direction 
to examine what is true freedom of thought, 
and. wherein it differs from Bigotry on the one 
hand, and that called F on the 
other ; and to take warning againſt every danger 
that might threaten our liberty of judgement, 
whether from ſcrupulous fear, obſtinate attach- 
ment to old notions, fondneſs for novelty, ſecret 
ſelf- conceit, or the vanity of doing ſomething 
extraqrdinary. This blemiſh of human nature 

creeping 
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creeping in ſome meaſure upon us all, extetd- 
ing its influence to all our motions as well mo- 
mentous as deſerved a 2 
cufſion, the drift whereof was to hſcertaim the 
difference between true and falſe honour : for 
honour being the ſoarce both of the brigliteſt 
virtnes and moft pernicious extravagancies it 
was attempting à good ſervice to ſettle it upon 
irs proper foundation, which is the proſpect of 
| attaining things excellent in themſelves, rather 
than that of excelling or ſurpaſſing other per- 
fons. hae” 
Armed with theſe cautions I enter upon ſome 
of the docttines of our Religion, for I do not 
undertake to go through with them all, that 
would have been above my pitch, but what 1 
have re 
capable of being done this way, 
encourage abler hands more expert at 2. 
to compleat what I have left deſective. But 
the Reader muſt not to ſee me enter 
into the evidences proving the truth of thoſe - 
doctrines, this would have been a violation of 
my neutrality neceſſary to be adhered to in a 
ſcheme of reconcilement, becauſe without ir 
there can be no hopes of gaining a favourable 
attention from the oppoſite parties: it was my 
buſineſs only to examine how they are capable 
of being underſtood, and to ſeek for ſuch ex- 
politions as they may eaſily receive without 
changing or wreſting a fingle word in the forms 
delivered, 


ped round in the miſts of error; with others 
an inadvertent word upon ſuch facred ſub- 
ets is deemed as the fin of blaſphemy. I 
no means defire to leſſen their veneration 
for thoſe ſubjecte, but have offered reaſons why 
a greater degree of ſacredneſs is, and ought to 
be, ſometimes annexed to outworks than to the 
fubſtantials within; ſo that the ſacredneſs of a 
tenet is no certain mark of its being an effential 
ingredient of the ſaving Faith. The having 
juſt ſentiments of our Maker, of his govern- 
ment, of our dependence on him, and of the 
relation we ſtand in to one another as children 
of the ſame father, I take to be the effentials 
of natural Religion: ſubmiſſion to Chriſt, . 


ak- 
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for the word of God, tali an 
and affiſtance for conducting us 
er, or being perſuaded that no 
man can come to the Father makes through 
the Son, I take to be the k of Obriſtia- 


ing them. But it is well known the rules of 
forcification vury in different ages, therefore 


mar 


ee it is not afſenting to certain 
. propolitions,. but turning the convictions of our 
underſtanding into habitual lively apprehenfions 
'of the i that conſtitutes it a virtue. 
If the province of Faith according to my repre- 
ſentation be thought too comprehenfive, as ex- 
tending to the inclinations of the heart as well 
as the opinions of the mind, it may be conſidered 
that happineſs in the proſpect depends wholly 
upon opinion, and our defires follow our perſua- 
ſions, for we take aſſection to things becauſe we 
believe they will prove ſatisfactory in the poſſeſ. 
ſion, the purſuits of avarice, ambition, and all 
other ſcheme that engage us fo eagerly, proceed 
upon this foundation : therefore if a man could 
have a perfect knowledge and lively apprehen- 
ſion of every thing conducive to his benefit, his 
defires would be rightly ſet, and the whole ten- 
our of his conduct run in a right courſe by 
neceffary conſequence : for we all live by faith 
of ſome fort or other, though too often it 
is a rotten one: whence apparently it is a mat- 
ter of the utmoſt importance to work our ſound- 
eſt conceptions into vigorous apprehenſione, 
for till then they are not compleatly our 
own, nor will *, 22 
en 
pon the anicle.of Charity whichils e 
edimation may he defined giving guineas to the 
Church and half-pence to beggars, I have ftrove 
to reſtore it to its Pighefal dominion, extending 
| in 


„ 


2 —— 2 


in with and diſpoſition, like the bounty of hea- 


* — —_— — _—— — — 


| notorious to every body; from the courſe of 


Chap. 38. 


ven, to all created Beings without reſpect of 
perſons, but conſined in its exerciſes by the 


ſcantineſs of our powers to the degrees of neigh- 


bouthood wherein they reſpectively are ſituated, 
even contentions and the hurts done to ſome 


having their foundation in Charity to others; 
and to ſhow how there may be Charity towards 


God, although we ſtand in no capacity to do him 
any key army cn" 


6. Having gone thus far in this diſpenſation 


of God to mankind, whether you ſuppoſe it 


conveyed by his ordinary or extraordinary Pro- 
vidence, it appeared not unſerviceable to take a 
fuller ſurvey of the adminiſtration of the moral 
world, and obſerve the ſhare this had therein. 
In doing this I lay no ſtreſs upon prophecy and 
miracle, as being conteſted points unfit for the 
uſe of a neutral, but proceed upon hiſtorical facts 


which may be gathered, that there is a progreſs 
towards perfection of the human ſpecies, in 
general analogous to that of fingle perſons 
through the ſtages of infancy, youth, and com- 
pleat manhood, carried on by the w 


orkings of 


_ threegreat ſprings, Religion, Philoſophy, and the 
ſcience of common life, concurring by flow and 
imperceptible degrees, and fometimes wich tem- 
= retrogreſſions to advance the grand de- 


8 8 2 ä | If 


If I have touched upon the Millenndin, it 
was not to dwell upon number fixes nor the 


u whet this 
globe or among the Vehicles, & is no matter: 
but this kingdom of the juſt will be the king- 
dom of Chriſt or ſtate of reward, as the abſorption 
in the mundane Soul, when be delivers up all 
— 24 

or it e of undiſtinguĩſhing bounty. From 
hence beſides the general connection of intereſts 
throughout the univerſe, there reſults a nearer 
none of the inhericors of the kingdom of the 
9 until all are ſo 
by their common nature | being perfected; 
every furtle opportvoity of cootriboring/ to- 


an advancement of the great work, 


orthodox 
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according to the ſpirit rather than the dead let- 
ter. This is what I have aimed at doing upon 
the articles taken in hand, endeavour ing o ex- 
plain how they may be rationally underſtood, 
what is their efficacy and manner of operation, 
and how they are calculated for our ſenfitivo- 
rational nature to bring imagination to act in the 
ſervices of reaſon. If my explications have 
rendered them leſs myſterious, I hope it will not 
leflen ur reyetence and attachment to find 
their uſes made intelligible, and be ſhown they 
The conſideration of religious inſtitutions be- 

ing diſpatched fo far as any thing pertinent oc · 
curred upon the fubjeQ, there remained ſome- 
thing to be added concerning the ſpirit and prin- 
ciple of Religion in general, to reſcue it from 
the extravagancies faſtened rhereupon by fome 
G g 3 indi- 
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indiſcreetly righteous perſons, with good inten 
tion T am willing to believe, but dangerous in 
the conſequences, as tending to drive the weak 


into deſpair by ſetting them upon taſks” far be- 
yond their forces, and to draw them off from 
their duty to their neighbour: and themſelves, 
by a miſtaken zeal in their duty to God. I have 
atrempted to explain what is to be 3 
by doing all things for the divine Glory, ſhow 
ing firſt that it is ſpeculatively poſſibl e, — 
how far it is practicable as men ſtand circum - 
ſtanced, and laſtly recommending ſome means 
for enereaſing in the practice of it. The prin- 
cipal difference between me and the perſons juſt 
mentioned, lies in their employing fo perpe- 
tually the motives of fear and obligation, which 
] would get rid of as faſt as we can ſubſtitute a 
better principle in their room. I know the 
work muſt be begun by fear, and that there 
hangs an obligation upon us all to do our beſt, 
bur if we can learn to fulfil our obligation with- 
out thought of irs being one, I conceive we 
ſhall ſucceed better: nor are divine ſervices 
compleatly acceptable until we can perform 
them upon inclination and ' perſuaſion of their 

being beneficial, without being dragged thereto 
by the reflection of their being duties. | 
From the topics of Philoſophy and Religion I 
have deſcended to ſome practical ſubjects appli - 
cable to the conduct of life, which having been 
treated of more amply by many abler hands I 
could 
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could not expeR to add any thing material to 
What bas been done by them, but What was 
willing to ſhow that my ſpeculations may be 
turned to common uſe by dedubing from, or 
cotre ting by them ſuch rules: and obſerva- 
tions, as may prove of general ſer vice: ſabjoin- 
ing thereto a few thoughts relative to education 
and ſuch methods for curing the fear of death, 
as in the purſuit: of them may prove profitable 
to us while ow. es 3 benefit = 
— : [73226 

7. By this miniature of my vera: 
which like a+ comvex mirtour ſtrengthens the 
colours, and takes off the coarſeneſs of objects 
by contracting them, or like the chart of a wil- 
derneſs produces a diſcernible fortn by drawing 
all the mazes within compaſs of à fingle view; 
it may poffibly be ſeen there is a uniform deſign 
purſued ſteadily throughout, a contexture of 
finews and muſcles deriving fitength from their 
mutual dependebce. and forming fomething of 
a regular body, yet diſguiſed by the unſkilfol 
manner of putting the limbs together, and de- 
fective in pre | of ſymmetry ot ** 
me 

It ix cuſtomary to give the Reader his bill of 
fare beforchand, bur ic was not in my power to 
gratify him herein, having not been able upon 
repeated trials to ſketch out the lines of my de- 
 fign, fo as to leave more to do after- 
e than fill ug the colourings. Purſuits and 
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vicrruct _ $1 3 


For Hive: u good deal retired within myſelf, 
farmabces of general -eurrency' among my com- 


- 


miſplacings I fear 


Ca- 


pable of being turned to. | | 

If propriety of diction and harmony of com- 
pobition have ſuffered in many places, or the 
period has like a wounded ſnake dragged its low 
length along, it has not been through inatten- 


dion 


n * N 


a ˙.—— ae, 5 


chap. 38. anne. = 
tion but an 8 to corral the ſenſe ſor 
the ſake of meaſure ; and though Horch N-. 
to ſend back th&ll-turtied line to the” anvilp I 
have found the firft working too hbotious to 


leave me ftrengrh for i ſecond hammering, yet I 

probably go through a flight eviſal to re- 
— ſome few parts where it is moſt wanted. 
] bave endeavoured to be induſtrious but not 
profound, thinking it a lefs fault fot the horſe 
to be a little too metileſome than jadiſn : there 


fore aſter carefully ' confidering my ſubſtance, 
have choſen to follow impulſe rather than male 


in the diſpoſition and doathing} yet keeping the 
rein in my hands to check it uporyoccafionfor 
which my own word muſt neceflarily be taken, 
becauſe nobody elſe can know in what inſtances 
I have nme ſei And 1 hade 
— growely of nature than of art, have 
been better received than thoſe which proceeded 
with a ſcrupulous unvaried exactneſs: for men 
have ſuch an indolence of temper they want 
ſomething continually to awaken it; and will 
caſily pardon negligencies ſpringing from a cloſe 
attention to that view. Nor may theſe prove 
unſerviceable to attract the notice of ſuch as 
have quicker eyes and better memories for a 
blemiſh than a beauty, becauſe while buſy in 
picking out the-chaff, they may chance to find 


clinging thereto a few grains ins of found corn 
which 
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ahjch they would otherwiſe never hare mats 
died mth. * 
122220 been. wiuglly diftribured. joto. 
two gener] claſſes, herecofore called the adept 
and the . vulgar, bat I wonold. rather epticle: 
they the contemplative and the active; becauſe 
the word Vylgar is now begome an cxprefſion 
of. arrogance. and contempt. though formerly in 
norent. haying no relation to lane ſs af rank 
r t. g nta capacity, but only of that 
particular expertucſa n. 
cation of the mental faculties. 5 

'Thake two clafles mutt. be- addrefied in two 
smt languages, the eſoteric and the exote - 
rje-zi bum their being a variety of gradations be- 
tween; trends an equal variety of mixtutes of 


w# 4 


' the. two longuages to accommadate them to 


every one's caſte, ſo that vn cannat talk to a 
he bes of the contemplative and of the popular 


well as you can, for if he would tell you, he 
cannot, newer knowing himſelf how much 
there is of | the latter. This variance of lan- 
guzges hes laid me under confiderable difficul- 
ties, requiring all che caution I could muſter 
up, as well as all the freedom needful ro main- 


of attempting; ſomething for the benefit of both 


unintelligible ro ſome, and hazard the ſcanda- 
lizing 


in his competition, , which you muſt find out as 


tam the capſe of trpth: , for being deſirous 
clafles, it was unavoidable that I muſt appear 


I eel A 
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lizing of others; which I know no wy to 
vent unleſs cach perſon will be ſo Kind as fo 
ſuppoſe whatever he diflikes was interided for 


othet people, withour a thought of * 
or offending hm. 
| be 


———— «2 . 


But it het wy 

view, | 112 lain to- 
bee cape Arg whom I would not pre- 
foe to inſtruct, but only to offer hints which 
may fave them ſome trouble in making diſto- 
veries for theinſelves. Revelation indeed has 
begun with the vulgar, for the was 
td the poor, and we all know the 
knowled imparted by it has paſſed through 
the * of ſuperſtition and monkiſh monkiſh ignor- 
ance to the heights we now are blefſed with. 
Bur this is ohe of the intricate, ways of Provi- 
dence explorable only by the all-ſceing eye> 
which putblind man moſt not to imi- 


tate : human reaſon can only apply to reaſon, 
and if het voraries by carefolly contributing 


. ate roam. 
them. 

The fandamentdl article I have aimed eſta- 
bliſhing is that of univerſal charity, unceſerved 
benevolence or public ſpirit, not confined to out 
own country alote, but extended to mem · 
ber of the Univerfe, whereof we all are citizens ; 
hefe terms are in every body's mouth, and the 


principle 
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principle of action expreſſed by them meets 
with every bady's applauſe, probably becauſe 
the, excellence of it is ſo generally acknowledged 
they are aſhamed to appear fingular ; for it gains 
the full aſſent of their underſtanding, yet per- 
haps without an intimate perſuaſion in the ſen- 
fitive faculty of its real value. This p erſuaon 
can only be worked in the perſons I am now 
ſpeaking of by clear deduCtions of reaſon, evinc- 
ing that the good done to another is an advan. 
tage ſecured to the doer ; for it muſt be owned 
that each man's own happineſs is the true ori- 
gival ſpring and proper firſt mover of all his ac- 
tions, ſo that the profit of others can have no 
folid weight with him in his contemplative 
moods, until ſhown conducive to that, or at 
leaſt muſt have an irreſiſtible weight when 
once ſo manifeſted. 


Therefore I would entreat him to examine 
well the ſeveral links of the chain whereby this 
deduction has been attempted: the nature of 
man conſtantly actuated by motives either of 
— * or fancy, void of all 
freewill erence givi preference to 
131 be- 
fore, yet having a freedom of action and choice 
to execute what in his preſent idea appears cli» 
gible, the individuality of his ive 
rendering it indeſtructible by all natural powers, 
the infofficiency of chance and nature for firſt 
cauſes, the divine Omniſcience, the univer ſal 


plan 


Chap. 38. 


Chap. 38. 
vhs of Providence comprehending, all things as 


— Bounty, the Attiibute of 


„„ — 2 — — — 
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Conciufion: . 


general as particular, the derivation f 


Equity concerned in the diſtribution thereof, 


from whence follows an exact equality of for- 
tune computed upon ballance of the whole ho- 


ever unequal in the ſeveral parts, and conſe - 
quently a univerſal partnerſhip wherein every 


profit accrues to the benefit of the whole and of 


every component member ; which brings home 
the intereſts of his fellow creatures to himſelf. 
To which may be added as a - that 


the more general intereſt and the greater good 
always deferves preference before the lefs, nor 


ought to be laſt for fear of bringing a damage 
upon one which will be over compenſated by 
its produce to the party fuſtaining it, or to 
others: and that every benefit or even preſent 
gratification and pleaſure procured for any in- 
dividual, not excepting himſclf, if unattended 
with bad conſequences, is a profit made to the 
whole. 

10. Yet the neceflity we lie under many 
times in the commerce of the world to puniſh, 
to hurt, to thwart and contend with one ano- 
ther, and to maintain our private intereſts in 
diſregard or oppoſition to thoſe of our neigh- 
bour, is apt to looſen our attachment to the 
general good; making it appear impractieable 
and romantic, becauſe finding ourſelves perpe- 
tually driven * ſeeming contrary 
thereto. 


ade „ Chap. 38. 
ür. But: when we ronſder how mach 
the world would be the worſe for a total omiflion 
of thoſe meaſures, for every une proceeding by 
a ſoftneſs and milkines of wemper,. untouched 
by idjuries, unmoved at offences, unconcerned 
for his private intereſts, we (bull be convinced 
that the of them is no deviation from 
our: principal aim, the good of the whole. Dut 
| tada it is the niceſt point in all the frience of 


8 


2 
in 


® — 


compendium of it 


- 
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contaitjing:: the pridcipal links ; ſome whereof, 
ſuch: ia dc" Being of 2 God, the creation of 
_ bbflaſices, the ſuperintendency of. Providence, 
the ſpidmality and uaperifhablencſs of the foul 
are now become popular tenets, though in an- 
cient- days "HF 0 wes 
Pn 

And general dne; and 8 
wind: is ſo far a popular doctrine too, as that 
nobody will deny its obligation and cotmmtnenck 
ableneſs, yet 1 fear wicht an initinizte per- 
ſuaſiam of the truth they / acknowledge: with 
the mouths, owing I preſume to he injedt- 
Kg IP 22 
diftinft ſcience from chat of common: life, 
— — — the other, and de- 
ſerves a diigent endeavour to explain in what 
manner it grows therefrom: For he that takes 
a proper care of his private intereſts and a pro- 
per notice of -ijuries--or offences, acts therein 
for the public good; bernuſe ir is better for the 
world. that men in general ſhould do fo, than 
that they ſhould omit ĩt. For though the in- 
tereſts of our greater Aion, commonty called 
the bliſs of heaven, be deſetvedly the ultimate 
aim of all our 1 we cannot diſcover 
either by Anatomy, ot politics, or natür- 
philoſophy, ot any other human ſcience by 
what methods to attain it; but che temporal 
happineſs of our fellow. creatures, or the greater 
3 reſulting to one or more of them from our 


Hh 2 actions, 


4 
aSticnd; is de mark 8 
2 wr gr — 


* 
bs abs chey way nad ought 1 
Ido not proſe the while Yao er this ten- 
dency can be made viſible to every common eye. 
Ji rey A. paris might, and the connec- 
wanting between would be ſupplied by the 
authority of the perſons tracing it if unanimous 
in their fo that a of univer- 
ſal chatity would be generally efteemed the 


higheſt prudence, which, as I have feveral times 


faid before, muſt in time reſtore a upon 
earth: miſtakes might be made at firft, but ex- 
perience and the mutual endeavours of all to 
aſſiſt each other in improving upon it, would 


correct 


us and them a happy cllabliſhment 


: 
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their. own dialed; hr ie tym wer 
the meonner wherein ſome of he doe 
tines may be founded, explained, and enfore- 
ed upon our theory. For it ſeems too narrew 
« wulzzuity'in thoſe wks value daten- won 
being iraiſed above the valgar; :to-defpiſe- every 
old woman chat thrums over good books all 
day, and groans for her fins, becauſe ſhe . does 
not enderſiand Latin and-has no intereſt inthe 


ſpiriteal individuals; their | 
froth . 6F ede R 
tatishs herein they are lodged, therefore I can 
regard nome of why {ellow cregtures ix below my 
noticæ. Ferbaps dhe! earned reader Wilb take 
this wüaty, if dt Wilks ir one, at an excuſe 
for ſine ſec ions up and down which wete de- 
fed for” the old Tidy: as I hope the latter 
wilisdevit the like ea cuſe upon the merit of 
iheſsiſcttens far whar e finds ſtrange and 
latitudinarian elſewhere, be. eving me a well 
intehtloatd body; Bus alittle bewildered by 
dealing 19 wch yeong een authors. 
eien 200 755.2 But 


; run habe diſiguſting;fome 
— x — 
— "whoever! dou: otherwiſe they 
cxntorcyche wile yrdcentciag; time, weak, and 


wilful ' wickedneſs : and I hot — 
they may tot be kon by this choracterildid, 
or whether how well | feever-@ mantiimay under. 
ſtand Latin and Greek, or how deeply ſoever be 
read in Collins's heraldry or che Pirinmenbary 
zournals,:yex iſ he be polite in bis conceptians, 
and look with-k:comtempruous ſtrangeneſs upon 
every ching thiat does not exact lyitaty with them, 
this ought net to be taken as a re mark): chit 
over the rational 
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Bot though — good 
upon 

rerins with every body, I ath fefs'follicitous of 

the two to ſave my own” credit than to avoid 


doing real hurt to any: 1 have uſed all the 
n h 4 caution 


Houſe 5400S have paid a due reſpect to the 
2 n exaths which ſome diſcern by the 
certainties contradictory to each other. The 


dominion 


tion to all her courſes. So likewiſe if there be 
mighty repreſent him as conſiſtent and uniform 
chroughout in an his diſpenfarions, therefore 
his word cannot ea 


kr Ga This ende daes 
to all auld > plan; af anjvesſal 


and conſult your on intereſt, are fundamental 
rules in the eſdterie code, whereon all the obli- 
gations of Religion, moraſity and diſtretion 
are Primacy Hupporſed, ” bot Would" be et- 
treamly fatal to ſuch 28 ſpeak only the vulgar 
tongue, becauſe with them pleafure and intereſt” 


are 


| — — : Sy” our- 
ſelves. Aud for thes Vehicular gentry if -we | 


—"- 
\ : 


OT 


% — — ho- — 
hom can the man of bufinias;\deduce-his: mes- 
tures: of; enndnct. from the- general good of 
the univerſe, firſt parting it into two principal 
branches, prudence and. benevolence, and from 
Uhenes drawing out the particular rwige-foitable 
to his own occaſions? . — — 
ner his: contentions and caution in 
conducive thereto? thereſate be — — 
the duties of his profeffion, and maxims of 
private prudence or ſelf-defence, as firſt prin- 
Ciples. . And be, may anſwer the end of his 
_ Yocation thereby, as well as men of deeper 


penggation : for the purpoſe for which ous ſpan 
3853 of 


= 
= 


and-we. aft, vader; is;;by habit 
ot impulſe 


ofathe 
therefore. whoever 3 
which hays; the a pprobatian of his. pdgegaent 


with a dictative authority, but chooſing tuthber 
to proceed by ways of friendly admonition und 


| 3, TYNE-kenr- pulls — of 
. 1 r Brother - Tar 

— ne — and 'have not 
| car by giving fotices to fiel — 

2 "i — — — 
re] pied rn Arg ore 
for- -fock "Svdgay:”For- -anttſe- 
mesh © = Jole- buſineſs and 
Hübe driver from . by 


1 in the caſt of Elf imereſt} a man may 
canin himſelf in bis plenſures for che ſake 
of raifingan immenſe fortune, or getting a place 
among the minjitry, or a tide, or for eſtabliſn - 
— kigab flown the country; withoor npu- 

1 folly or being thought a firange crea- 
tue. F. -I may chim the benefit 
of; being in prineiple one of the moſt ſelfiſh 
mortals pon ebf not but that to my ſhame 
ic maſt he e, 1 fwerve in my con- 
_ Euftfrom this angrrino guide, but then & p- 
ng taken by furprize, obſcured 3 

dar 


. 499 
optics, hurried by ſome- impe- . 


Chap. 38, 


my 
— 
my cankiderate tranquil hours, it 
— lg tri 
A z laudable mouve. But it will be aſked 
w private advantage I can propaſe by taking 
a courſe which lies neither in the road to profit, 


empty reputation. 
not in proſpect not 
world admire what they love, and love what 


clever fellow and a happy man: but of this I 
fall greatly deficient, yet this very failure is not 
without its benefit, as helping to check that 
noxious weed the defire of excelling, by making 
me fully ſenfible how little ground of encourage 
ment there is for expecting to ſucceed in ſuch 
a defire. For felf-conceit grows moſt copiouſly 
out of ignorance, as heath, and brakes do from 
| barren ſands: the better a man becomes ac- 
quainted with what is real excellence; the more 
be will be mortified on finding how far he falls 
ſhort of it; and he will ſometimes diſcover 
thoſe very ſentiments and proceedings to be 

: weak- 
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Vet if any body elſe can make a better uſe to 
his own emolument of the lights here ſtruck 
out, he is heartily welcome: I do not mean 
this as a compliment, nor to beg an applauſe of 
uncommon diſintereſtedneſs, for to confeſs the 
honeſt truth I am ſo thoroughly ſelfiſh, that I 
ſhould hardly concern myſelf much with what 
to other folks, if I did not think my own 
intereſts involved with theirs. For I have taken 


ſo mach tincture from my ſpeculations, as to 
ſtand perſuaded of the general connection and 


partnerſhip throughout the Univerſe: fothat by 
playing a beneficial branch of trade into a part- 


— 1 ferve myſelf, and whatever good 
isprocured for a fellow creature will redound upon 
the author; either in the exoteric language, by 
reward, annexed to the declaration of that ſen- 
tence, Inſomuch as ye have done it unto the 
leaſt of theſe my brechren ye have done f unto 
me, or in ibe eſoterie, by proviſions already 
made in the laws of univerſal Nature, working 
. 
uninveſtigable by human ſcience. 

14. Perbapsic will be aſked again, What con- 
Saane progres 1 expect to make in the re- 
formation of mankind with all my toiling, for 
people will not cafily pardon you for taking 
great pains without great proſpects ; and this bu- 
W ——t wo aka, -—5 
11 2 ble 


— a 85 
| 1322 hap. 9 
ble of the talents, where it was the one talent only 


that was abuſed, for we may ſuppoſe the poſe 
ſeffor of it argued with himſelf in this munber, 

Had I been entruſteu with five taſents there had 
deen good to have aimed at ob- 
| taining the government of five cities, bat it is 
not worth while to plod with a ſingle talent for 
5 ne 
by the beſt management. 

But my idea of jnduſtry has "yr ſeen, 
wherein its genuine characteriſtic a to be 
an attentivene ſs to ſmall profits in defaulſe'of op- 
portunity or powers for greater; fo Tam not 
OS os Saif WRT I as 
find out important ſervices to employ it in, but 
to turn it to the beſt advantage it is capable of. 
Lam not gifted to ſerve my country in the Ca- 
binet or ſenate, Ther ito one 
for the cauſe of liberty without*v 
of well confideting what liberty 1, a 
too timid a conſtitution to addrefs my 
with profeſfions of inv iolable loyaky, but upon 
provile'that he will | * pee 
ſhall like : therefore tb how little parpoſe ſo- 
ever I have beſtirred myſelf,'! — eter 
way wherein I could have attempted a better. 
And I ſeem the fitter for procceding in this way 


by my ſituatiĩon in life ſubjecting me to no prior 
engagements, which renders the paſſage more 


expedite and open to me than to the clergy, 
withia whoſe 562 be T_T 


perly 


And the treaile'vf archdezcon Subbing's 
that ſobjett ; ani I flatter 


pos. 1never bear them do it becaaſe the 


one is apt to judge of the reſt of the world by 
little circle of one's own acquaintance,. and 


bey | perpetually recommend books to 


bed is inſtructive, but becauſe entertaining, 
debe with ſolidiry and judgement, but with 
ſpirit and ſmettneſs: ſo this idea of obligation 


mhelmed: the ſubſtance, for though I have en- 
derrenrec al along to be ſerious without being 
ſolemn, and to keep fomething ſolid in view 
. familiar and playful, 
this Rratagea may fail of taking effect; becauſe 
loaxeLlike chaldren to whom you give a pill wrap- 
ped up in raifin, will fyck.the plumb and ſpit out 
the -medicide, While the; indignation. of others 
will gie on ſeeing themGlves treated like child- 
ten, by going to tempt them with ſogar plumbs. 
- [Yet how little benefit ſoeyer I can hope to do 
myſelf, it is not impoſſible but this imperfect 
attempt may put ſomebody or other upon the 
like method to erect a ſyſtem of Religion upon 
the foundation of human nature, and ſuch know- 
ledge of oar Maker, as can be gathered from 
contemplation of the world around us, taking 
directions from the ſacred writings in what lines 


of bearing 10. paripo his enquiries ; and as Fal- 
ſtaffe 


Chap. 38. Conclufion. cog 
ſtaffe valued himſelf upon the cauſe of wit in 
other men, ſo if my rude ſketches ſhould occa- 
| fion ſome compleater production which 
gain general currency and do fignal — 
among mankind when Search and his 
work are clean forgatten, I may ſtill take cre- 
dit for it in my own account. For had I been 
r 
education, or by whoſe works 
profted, would have been cnttad bother hare 
re 
er hands, promotes his own intereſts there - 
in. Therefore 1 ſhall conclude with a with well 
0 TOS GE 
e wholeſome bread, 
which I caſt upon the waters, for I do not fear 
to find it again after many days. 
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